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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE. 


(EMIGRATION.) 


Simla, the 2-llh OclobcrJOSl. 


TRESS COMMUNIQUE. 

Towards tlie end of 1010 n deputation from British Giiiann came to India 
to lav before the Government of India n scheme for the colonization of British 
Guiana bv means of assisted emigration from India. This scheme was exa- 
mined by" a Committee appointed by the Legislative Council under the chair- 
manship of the Hen’ble .Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. The Committee were of 
opinion that no scheme of emigration of Indians should be approved unless it 
was certain that the position of the immigrants in their new homes would in 
all respects be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects resident 
in the Colony. In order to satisfy this condition, the deputation from British 
Guiana luid before the Commit tee a draft Ordinance assuring to Indians equal 
rights with other classes of British subjects in British Guiana. On receipt of 
this, the Committee passed the following Resolution: — 

“ The Committee having heard Dr. Nunan and .Mr. Luckhoo is inclined 
to take a favourable view of the scheme of colonization presented 
by them in view of guarantees and safeguards which they are pre- 
pared to provide by legislation ami otherwise, but before recom- 
mending definite acceptance of it would ml vise the appointment of 
a deputation of three competent persons to proceed to British 
Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot and report to the 
Government of India.” 

The draft Ordinance prepared by the deputation was forwarded by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State with the request flint they might 
be informed whether flic Government of British Guiana was prepared to under- 
take legislation on the lines suggested in it. It was added (lint if the promised 
guarantees were given, the Government of India would send a small deputa- 
tion to British Guiana to investigate local conditions, to test on the spot the 
suitability of the colonization scheme, and to report whether any further gua- 
rantees wot f . necessary before cmigintion was reopened. The Secretary of 
State rt'jrorui t. Imf, t] lc Colonial Government is willing to undertake legislation 
j'rit ‘'migrants to the colony equal political rights with other 
c ! ! c)! ' i,!1 bj<’cM in British Guinnn, and t he necessary stops are being 
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3. The Government of India have accordingly decided to despatch the 
promised deputation which will he composed of the following members : — 

Mr. G. F Keatjnge, OLE., T.O.S., Diicetor of Agriculture, Bombay, 
at present on leave in England. 

M. R. Rsr. IMwak 'Bahadur Pattd KhsavA Piij.ai, Deputy President, 
Madras Legislative Council. 

Mr. V. N. Tiary, M.A., Seivnnts of India Society, Allahabad. 

It is expected that the deputation will reach British Guiana emly next year. 

4. The forms of reference to the deputation are to investigate lpcal con- 
ditions in British Guiana to examine on the spot, the suitability of the coloniza- 
tion scheme prepared by the representatives of British Guiana and to report 
whether any further guarantees in respect of the status of Indian immigrants 
are necessary before emigration is reopened. 

-E. EWBANK, 

’ , i 

Deputy See) clary to the Government of India. 



PART ! 

REPO R T 

BY 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Filial, M.Jj.C-, and 
V. M. Tewarj, M.A. . 


Section L— INTRODUCTORY. 

The terms of reference to the Deputation were as follows : — • 

I.- to investigate local conditions in British Guiana ; 

•'2. to examine on the spot the suitability of the colonization scheme 
prepared by the representatives of British Guiana ; and 
3. to report whether any further guarantees in respect of the status of 
Indian immigrants are necessary before emigration is reopened. 

2. We reached British Guiana on the 12th February, 1922, and stayed 
there till the 7th April. During our stay, we jointly and severally visited a 
number of sugar plantations and rice-farms, where we examined the conditions 
Under which the immigrants have to live and labour, and beard their grievances 
in the presence of their managers. Besides a large number of petitions 
written in their vernaculars were presented to us by the labourers from all over 
the Colony-. A summary of their difficulties and sufferings will be found 
in Appendix* XXI. There were several informal meetings, at which various 
questions relating to our investigation were discussed with the representa- 
tives of the East Indianf Association, the East Indian National Congress, 
the Sugar Planters Association and the British Guiana Labour Union: 
We recorded the evidence of many witnesses representing various interests 
as well as groups of labourers. Further, all classes of East Indians belonging 
to different parts of the colony used to visit us daily, thus enabling us to get 
an insight into the different aspects- of the Indian question. We had also 
several conferences with the officials of the Immigration Department, whose 
invariable courtesy and hearty co-operation we gratefully acknowledge. 
We are also indebted to several Christian Missions in the colony for their active 
sympathy with the objects of our enquirj^ ; particularly, to the Reverend 
Dr. Cropper of the Canadian Mission, and to Major Alexander of the Salvation 
Army, both of whom freely gave us the benefit of their intimate knowledge of 
Indian affairs in the colony, — knowledge acquired in the course of their devoted 
service among immigrants extending over 25 years. 

3. We left British Guiana on the 7th and arrived at the Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, on the 9tli April, where we remained till the 17th April, 1922. Wo 
visited various places, and met a large number of East Indians. We also, 
requested the Protector of Immigrants to give us information on severe! points 

♦Page 154 infra. 

flmmigrants from India and their dcseendadts are known ill British Guiana and tho 
West Indies as East Indians. 
liSSEHL 
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relating to the East Indians domiciled there, on the lines of the inforaaiw,, 
collected through the Agent-General of Immigration in British Guiana 11c 
was good enough to promise that he would do so. 

. T J he Deputation broke up at Trinidad on the 1 7th April, and ic-asscmiy 
in London on the 15th May. Wo held several meetings for the preliminary 
discussion of various questions arising out of our investigations. But we hail 
regretfully to put off the drafting of the report in view of the fact that neither 
the corrected transcript of the minutes of evidence recorded in British Guiana 
nor all the statistical information asked for in British Guiana and Trinidad, hsd 
arrived or was expected to arrive within loss than six weeks. Wo were also 
influenced in arriving at this decision by the fact that the problem of emigration 
to British Guiana had ceased to be urgent, as, in the Opinion of Ilis Excellency 
the Governor, tho colony would not, owing to the present economic crisis in 
the sugar industry, require immigrants from India till the end of 1924. In 
these circumstances, nothiug, it was felt, was to be lost, and much to be gained, 
by waiting for the arrival of the above information, befoie the drafting oi the 
report was taken in hand. 


5. As regards the official reports and statistical data from Trinidad, which 
the Protector of Immigrants had promised to send at the earliest opportunity, 
we regret to say that they have not. even now been received. Thom British 
Guiana, Lowora, the last batch of papers from the Immigration Agent General 
reached us in the last week of July, and the typed summary of thcevidcnce 
on the lGth August, 1922. ******* 
********** 

6 — 10 . ******#*£ 

* * * * * * * * * 1 


II. We should place on record our deep sense of gratitude to His 
.Excellence Sir Wilfred Collet, Governor of British Guiana, for his kindly 
courtesy and unaffected hospitality, and of our indebtedness to His Excellency 
and his officeis for all the help and information given to us in the course of our 
investigation, Wc are also indebted to non-official gentlemen of all classes for 
their valuable help and co-operation. 

J2- Our stay in Trinidad was short, and our enquiry there was of an infor- 
mal character. We are very thankful to Ilis Excellency Sir Samuel Herbert 
Wilson and hie officeis foi their kind hospitality. Wo avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to place on record our sense of great obligation to the Hoirble 
the Reverend C 1). Lallu and other prominent Indians of Trinidad for their 
warm welcome to us, and for the great trouble they took in acquainting us with 
the condition of Indian immigrants in the island. 


Section II— Physical Features. 

13. British Guiana, the “El Dorodo” of Sir Walter Raleigh, is the only 
British possession in the vast continent of South America. It is bounded on 

* These paragraphs discuss the action ot 111. Keatings in submitting a sepai ato 
report. The Government of India have decided to omit them on the pvaadUM tbqr 
could not properly bo published without first giving Sir. Keatingo w ofT ' - 

replying to tho criticisms which they contain end fts they (tic not ri 
question under discussion. 
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(lie north-west by the Atlantic Ocean, while on the other three sides its fron- 
tiers march along the boundiuy lines of Venezuela, Brazil and Dutch Guiana. 

11. Area and iolrnt . — It is said to comprise an area of DO, 0C0 square miles 
end has a sea-board extending over 200 miles. Its length from north to south 
las been estimated at nbout 550 miles, and its average breadth from east to 
vest at 3 CO miles. It is bigger than Bengal or the Presidency of Bombay 
minus Sindh. If a territory as hig as the Province of Agra, or Bihar, and Orissa, 
were to be carved out of British Guiana, there would still remain an area of 
7,000 square miles. But in this big country, only the coast-land is ns yet 
inhabited, the rest being primeval forest. This coastal strip sti etches along 
the whole length of the sea-board ; nnd in depth, varies from 10 miles on the 
vest to 10 miles along the Beibice and Courantiync rivers. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this flat and comparatively narrow plain is that it is to a large extent 
slightly below the level of ordinary spring titles which flood the low-lying parts. 
Its margin is protected from sea and river by a dense growth of mangrove 
and conridn, behind which lie grassy savannahs which are mostly under water 
during the rains. The coastal land is, ns one writer has said, " often below 
the leeel of the sea, in most parts liable to its inroads, and requiring dams nnd 
sluices (now replaced by a sce-vall) to guard against the dangers of inundation. 
The soil, however, is rich, and its fertility grows year by year on account of tho 
deposits of many great rivers.” ( Yvlf Handbook of British Guiana, page 
13.) This alluvial land resembles the soil of Bengal alike in its fertility and 
the natural causes responsible for it. 

15. While the coast strip is flat, there arc high nnd undulating lands in the 
interior. The southern and western districts arc more hilly than the northern 
and eastern ; and the coast-line is broken by the months of gieat rivers. 
“ Though the mountains are mainly in the south and east, yet on the same 
sides, towards Brazil nnd Venezuela, arc to he found vast savannahs or plains 
covered with grass, almost unbroken by tree or bill. A somewhat similar 
plain lies further north between the (’ayuni and Pomeroon districts : the latter, 
however, is largely covered with timber, and indeed the interior of the colony 
generally i“ so clothed with virgin forests, even up to the tops of the mountains, 
that it has hitherto proved more or less inaccessible except to tho nboriginios.” 
(Vide A historical Geography of the British Colonies, by C. I>. Liens, Volume 
II, pages 2fi£-0.) British Guiana has four mighty' rivers an 1 a large network 
of creeks one of the rivers, the Eisequibo, being as broad as 1 i miles at its 
mouth. 


1C. Xnlural Resources. — The country is said to possess great mineral wealth 
Gold, diamond and bauxite arc at present the chief mining industries. But 
fo long ns communication with the interior is not rendered possible, it is difli- 
cull to be quite sure about the potential mineral wealth of the colony; but 
no uncertainty exists in Togard to the commercial value of its vast, and magni- 
ficent forests. It lias got over 300 varieties of timber, some of which are of 
great durability and even heavier than water. There is also great scope for 
cattle-farming in this colony on account of its long stretches of savannahs and 
a perennial supply of water from its net-work of streams and rivers. 


x- ,i '■ r f, »d liain fall. — British Guiana lies roughly 

bmith of the equator, and Imtwewi 75° to 01° West of 


between 1° to 8° 
Greenwich. The 
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, riittJate is equable and temperate, resembling that of Malabar, 
tempera tme seldom touches 90° lb, and rarely falls below 7S° P. ; a n a 
average rainfall vanes from 84-19 inches at Matobe to 154 86 incit es at Look 
Out. It has two wet and two dry seasons. From the middle of April up to the 
middle of August it is wet, and then follows the dry season which lasts till about 
the middlo of November, when the second wet season of the year begins, lasting 
Up to the middle of January. 

Section III. — Agkicoltube and Trade. 


18, Land . — The total area of the colony, as pointed out above, is over 
90,000 square miles (or 57 million acres), of which the area under cultivation 
is less than 200,000 acres ; but apart from land actually cultivated, there are 
considerable areas held on various tenures for grazing, wood-cutting, mining 
or speculative purposes. The total area of land over which private rights of 
any kind exist does not appeal to have been calculated, and is constantly 
changing ; but the gcneial statement that only one percent, of the total aiea 
of the colony is at present developed, may be taken as representing approxi- 
mately that portion of the total area, in regard to which piivate Tights of a 
peimanent nature exist. The rest of the land is still reserved by the Govern- 
ment. 


19. Ten liras . — The unoccupied land, comprising 99 per cent, ol the whole 
area, is known as Crown Land, with the exception of quite small areas which 
have conic into the hands of the Government of the colony by purchase, by 
acquisition, or by levy in satisfaction of a debt. These latter are known as 
Polony lands. Until 191 1, extensive grants of lands v etc made to individuals 
and companies, conveying proprietary rights in the sod similar to free-bold 
rights. The bulk of the occupied lands on the coastal strip is now held on 
with temne. It includes an area of 367,000 acres hold by sugar companies; 
many village lands along the coast, inhabited by Fast Indians and Africans, 
and some lice lands along the coast and up the creeks held mainly by East 
Indians. The land held on these terms is frequently the subject of many sales 
and leases, and freely changes hands. The policy now in force is not to make 
such grants of land, but to give it on lease. An exception has, however, been 
made as regards grants of land not exceeding 10 acres made to small cultiva- 
tors. 


20. Tho regulations under which proprietary rights in Crown lands may 
be acquired aie known as the C lonn Lands Regulations of ISIS. The most 
important provisions of these regulations may be briefly summarise as 
follows : — 

(1) Application must be made in writing to the Commissioner of Lands 

and Mines for a Grant, Lease, Licence or Permission relating o 
Crown lands. The following fees have to be paid . 

(a) Filing fees .. %rs0 

ib) Survey fee /or hurt up fo 10 acres • <■ • * * * 

(For larger areas the survey fee is fixed on a sliding sea e. 

(2) Grants to small holders. — The area disposed of to one person 

time shall not ordinarily exceed 10 acres. 
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(3) The price of laud is now $2 -10 per acre, one-fifth of the purchase 
money being payable at once, and the residue in four annual 
instalments. 

U) The grant is made subject to the condition of cultivation or bcnc- 
J fcjal occupation of l-5th of the grant within two years, and half 
of the grant within five years. 

(5) At the end of five years, the grant is made absolute, provided that 
the purchase money has been paid and the conditions of beneficial 
occupation have been complied with. 

(C) For five years from the date of the grant the’ grantee has prefer- 
ential claim to purchase the second depth of the grant. 

(7) Grants may be transferred, leased, or mortgaged as soon as they 

become absolute. 

(8) Leases to small holders. — The area of the land leased to any one 

person at one time shall not ordinarily exceed 10 acres. 

(9) The length of the lease may extend at the option of the lessee to 99 

years ; and the lessee is entitled to one renewal for a similar period 
subject to a revision of the rental, which shall be based on the 
value of the land, apait from any improvements effected by the 

' lessee. 

(10) The present rate of rent is 20 cents per acre per annum. 

(11) The land taken on lease must be cultivated or beneficially occupied 

as follows : — 

(а) One-fifth of the area within two years and 

(б) One-fourth of the area within three years. 

(12) Cultivation must be maintained in good order and in husbandman- 

like manner throughout the tenure, to the reasonable satislac- 
tion of the Commissioner. 

Leases may bo transferred or mortgaged ; but as regards a lease of land 
not exceeding 10 acres, mortgage can be effected only with the sanction of the 
Commissioner ; and if the holder so desires, the mortgage may be effected in the 
presence of the Commissioner, a Magistrate, Commissary or Police Inspector. 
In the case of both grants and leases to small holders, made under these regula- 
tions, the rights to minerals, metals, precious stones, coal, and oil are reserved 
to Government. 

21. Grazing leases .— Grazing leases are granted for a period up to 99 years, 
up to the limit of 5,000 acres, at an annual rent of 10 cents per acre, subject to 
the condition that at least two head of cattle for every five acres arc kept 
and that the land is fenced within five years. 

, ' If land g' lven out 011 grazing lease is required for cultivation or for other 
purposes, Government may resume it, after paying for actual improvements 
It may be mentioned that the alienation of land is subject to special terms 
in the Crown Land-Regulations,' and to the discretion of the Governor 



. 22. Ollier concessions .— terms are offered lor large scale cnltivs. 
tjcm, timber-cutting, mining, etc. 

23. Agriculture . — The following table shows the progress of amicnltur fi f 
development during recent years : — 1 c 




Year. 



Total 
area cuiti- 
voted. 

Sugar- 

cane. 



1903 

•• 

• • 

« • 


118,000 

f 

78,000 

17,000 

2 ,000 

100S 

•* 

•• 


* * 

147,000- j 

74,000 

39,000 

33,000 

1913 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

152,000 

72,000 

: 35,000 

43,000 

1918 

•• 

•• 


•• 

197,000 

73,000 

80,000 

63 000 

1919 


•• 

•• 

•> 

191,000 

71,000 

01,000 

'02,000 


The above round figures indicate a slight but steady decrease in the area 
under sugar-cane, and a marked increase in the area under rice and other crops. 
The total aiea cultivated shows a steady increase amounting to Cl per cent, in 16 
years. Apart from rice cultivation, the crops showing the best progress are 
cocoauut which advanced from 4,000 to 27,000 acres, and coffee which advanc- 
ed from 1,000 to 5,000 acres, during the period. The area under cocoa and 
giound provisions’' has remained stationary. Of the total acreage finder culti- 
vation in 1919, 71,000 and 01,000 acres were under sugar and rice, respectively. 
Cocoanut accounted for 27,000 acres, while 18,000 acres were used for other 
crops, such as yams, cassava, etc. The areas under limes, cocoa and para- 
rubber were 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 acres, respectively. 


Of the above total afea under cultivation, 89,090 acres comprise the total 
average of the sugar estates. On these estates, theleare, roughly, 71,000 acres 
under sugar-cane, 15,000 acies under lice and 2,000 acres under cocoanuts ; 
while ground provisions, rubber, limes, coffee and cocoa would account for 
{he remaining 1,000 acres. 


The live stock were returned in 1919 as follows : — 

Cattle 105,000 

Other live stock .. •• •• •• •* 

24. Sugar . — In 1919, 86,971 tons of sugaywere produced from 70,876 
acres of cane, giving an average of 1*22 tons of sugar per acie under emnt 
Tliis is a very low average, comparable with that of India taken as a w q , 


* A technical term used in British Guiana, ^denote roots Hfcc^at sveet poMocs 
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and far below that of countries sucli as Java and Hawaii. ■ It is partly due 
to poor extraction by two mills, and partly to poor cone outturns on some 
of tbe estates. Tnis latter result, however, is largely due to the fact that on 
most estates all the tillage is being done by hand. The best estates, however, 
get about 2J tons of sugar to tbe acre. 

25. Rice . — The product next in importance is rice. It is owing mainly 
to the initiative and enterprise of the East Indians that the rice industry has 
attained its present position, and promises, in the near future, to be the leading 
crop of the colon}'. There was a time when British Guiana had to import 
practically every pound of rice needed for local consumption. In the quin- 
quennium, 1884-1838, only 2,500 acres were under rice and 43-5 million lbs. 
of rice had to be imported into the colony. By 1903, the average area under 
cultivation had increased to 15,000 acres, while, the import had fallen to 18 
million pounds. From that time onwards, the history of the industry is one 
of continuous and rapid development. By the end of 1913, the colony was 
able not only to meet its own requirements, but also to export about 10 million 
pounds. The highest development was reached in 1917 when the area under 
cultivation was G3, 030 acres, and the quantity exported exceeded 32 millions 
of lbs. In 1920, the area under the crop was 58,000 acres, while the export 
consisted of 18 million lbs. ol rice and 15 million lbs. of paddy, both being 
valued at about 1‘7 million dollars. 

26. The path of a rice-farmer in British Guiana has been beset with 
many obstacles, and he has had to contend against heavy odds, natural and 
otherwise. Not only has lie had to face drought or floods for want of facilities 
for irrigation or drainage, but he lias also had to live down the narrow prejudices 
of the conservative planters and the short-sighted attitude of the Government. 
As regards the prejudices of the planters, ieference limy be made to the evidence 
of certain witnesses before the Sanderson Committee, 1910, and the action 
taken by the Hon’ble Hr. Duncan in 1907 when he tried to get the Combined 
Court to prevent licc-growers from growing more than one crop of rice per 
year. So far as the attitude of the Government is concerned, East Indians 
complained to us not only about its indifference towards questions of irrigation 
and drainage, but also about the executive action taken in 1919-20 which 
placed an embargo on the export of rice, and practically led to the throttling 
of the industry. When Major Wood, then Under Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonies, visited British Guiana in the beginning of 1922, the elected members 
of tbe Combined Court presented an address to him. In that address, they 
made a reference to the condition of the rice-industry and said, “ When it has 
not suffered from floods or drought, it has languished under legislation or 
Government restrictions, not always in its best interests.” And they added 
“ Jt has risen from small beginnings, unaided by capital or Government direc- 
tions, and has hitherto been maintained under most distressing conditions.” 
It speaks volumes, in the wo ds of that address, “ for -the perseverance and 
industry of the persons engaged in it that it should have survived in its 
present dimensions.” And it is gratifying to note that it is mainly the East 
Indians who have succeeded in building up this industry under such dis- 
couraging circumstances. 
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, Trade and Commerce. The coiouv’s trade statistics for the period of 
eight years 1913 — 3D38, are summarised below;— 1 



Value or ICxroKr Tra de (exclusive 
O r TKAUSniPJIESTS.) 

Yaluo 


Year. 

Local 

jnoduce. 

Other 

goods. 

Total. 

of 

import 

trade. 

Tranship. _ 
ment 
goods 


$ 

S 

S 

? 

$ 

1913 .. 

9, SCI, 844 

50 i, 052 

10,129,890 

7,750,988 

397,880 

1914 .. 

11,313,082 

405,905 

11,778,987 

7,005,530 

811,720 

1913 .. 

14.833,824 

529,416 

15,303,240 

8,790,247 

031,181 

1910 .. 

10,140,110 

543,208 

10,033,318 

10,509,931 

1,353,399 

1917 .. 

18,253,710 

709,353 

IS.903,069 

13,947,440 

1,753,439 

1918 .. 

13,817,315 

982,001 

14,799,310 

1C, 292,249 

2,119,713 


Canada is the only country with which British Guiana has a trade agree* 
mont, which came into effect in June 1913 for a period of 10 years. This 
agreement has had the effect of increasing the'trade with Canada. The privi* 
leges granted under that agreement have, as far as this Colony is concerned, 
been unconditionally extended to the United Kingdom, Newfoundland, and 
all British possessions which are parties to the above convention. 


23. Currency. — The standard coin of British Guiana is the British gold 
sovereign but other British coins are also in general use. In addition, there is 
a paper currenc)* of dollar denomination, the dollar and the cent being reckoned 
as equivalent to 4s. 2d., and one half-penny, respectively. The paper currency 
is controlled by the Government as well as by the Colonial Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. Government has reserved to itself the right to issue notes 
of the value of one dollar and two dollars, 'while the two Banks may each issue 
notes of five, tweDty, and one hundred dollars. 

29. Communications . — British Gniana has three separate lines of railway, 
the total length being 974 miles only. For an area of 90,000 square miles, it 
has only 350 miles of public roads. Even if Municipal and Village roads are 
included, the total length does not exceed 4S0 miles. Compared with this, 
Trinidad, with an area of 1,754 square miles, has over 2,250 miles of roads ; and 
Jamaica, with an area of 4,450 square miles, has over G,560 miles of roads. The 
bach-wardness of the colony in the matter of communications is stupendous ; 
and before the question of land settlement can be considered as a practical 
issue, the vast hinterland should be opened up so that the interior may become 




'easily accessible. There is a cattle trail to the Euponnni River in an ad- 
vanced stage of construction, which will facilitate the bringing down of cattle 
from the upper savannahs to George Town. 

30. Law! for settlement not arailuhle.—Thc Government of British Guiana 
ex-pressed a desire that the members of the Deputation should inspect the 
north-west district, the two savannahs Up the Taipacruma Creek in the 
County of Esscquebo and the area round the Penal settlement at Bartiea, 
with a view to examine the suitability of these localities for the proposed 
settlement of immigrants. Our esteemed colleague, Mr. Keatinge, wlio is an 
■agricultural expert, visited all the three place?. Mr. Tivary went with him 
Up the Taipacruma Creek which was, later on, visited by Mr. Pillar as well. 
Messrs. Pillai and Tivary also paid a short visit to Bartiea. As far ns the two 
savannahs and the land round about Bartiea are concerned, they are utterly 
unsuitable for settlement, as the soil is very poor, and the savannahs, in 
addition, are practically always under water. In regaid, however, to the 
north-west district, Mr. Keatinge was very highly impressed wilii its excep- 
tional fertility, but in order to make it suitable for settlement, large capital 
is needed for clearing the land, making roads, etc. In regard to the question 
n hether land for settlement is at present available, the views of the deputation 
■are given in the next paragraph. 

31. The alluvial clay soil on the coast is very rich and has been turned to 
excellent advantage by the various sugar estates which can command adequate 
capital ; but the difficulties Of drainage and general organization make these 
low-lying lands a very difficult proposition for a small holder, who can have 
only a few hundred dollars at his command. There are, however, places in 
the colony, which have all the advantages of the alluvial clay and pegass, 
and are at the same time peculiarly favourable for small holders. But even 
there some organization with large funds at its disposal, is necessary to guide 
and assist the settlers and to make them the necessary advances if settlement 
is to be effected in an orderly and satisfactory manner, and not in a piece-meal 
fashion, unsatisfactory alike to the Colony and the settlers themselves. Every 
immigration scheme, which purports to import labourers, and subsequently, 
to settle them on the land, contains this great weakness, that no satisfactory 
means are shown for settling small holders on the land. Further, the land 
has not been protected against flooding, nor properly drained. A large 
number of East Indians are eager to take up suitable small holdings, but no 
such holdings are at present available for them in localities and under condi- 
tions in which an average small holder can make good. 

Section IV. — Population. 

32. The total population of the colony was about 278,000 souls in 1891. 
Mo figures are available for 1901 as no census was taken in that year. The 
census report for 1911 recorded an increase of 18,000 from 278,000 to 290,000 
souls in twenty years. At the last census held in 1921, the population rose 
to 297,700, thus showing an increase of only 1,700 as compared with 1911. 
The smallness of increase is accounted for by the influenza epidemic of 1918- 
19, which is estimated to have caused 12.000 deaths, and by the fact that 
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females is now . — ■ ' *’ -lumber of males is duo to the fnet timt G8' 

per cent, of the 1 ' 1 1 population are colony-born, amongst whom 

the number of males and females is approximately equal. 

38. In this connection, it may be mentioned that from the commence- 
ment of immigration from India in 1838, when the first batch of East Indians 
landed on the shores of Demerara, to the cessation of the indentured system in 
1917, a total of 239,000 Indian immigrants was introduced into the colony, 
of whom about 09,000 bad been repatriated to India by the end of 1920. 

Suction V. — Vital Statistics and Public Hualtii. 

39. During the ten years, 1911 to 1921, the total births recorded in the 
colon} 7 amounted to 92, COO, and the deaths also amounted to 92.000. Amongst 
the East Indians, there were -S0,C(.0 births and 12,000 deaths during the same 
periods, so that there was a net loss of 2, COO. 

40. The following table gives the statistics for the whole colony as well as. 
for the principal races from 1915 to 1919. 

Births per mille . 



7 975. 

WIG . 

1 V 17. 

IV ] s . 

7979, 

1. Europeans and Portuguese 

.. IS- 4 

19‘ 0 

21-5 

20-0 

19- r>. 

2. Ernst Indians 

.. 32-0 

25- .7 

27- G 

23-3 

21-G 

3. Chinese 

.. 30- C 

20-2 

2.VG 

31-7 

28-0 

4. Blacks 

.. 29-o 

20-2 

27-9 

25-2 

2G-8 

!>. Mixed It", ces 

.. 33-9 

30-5 

32-0 

27-0 

27* 2 

For the v, hole Colony 

.. 31-3 

20- C 

2S-4 

25- 1 

20-0 

Deaths -pe r mille . 




1. Euroncnns (including Portuguese) 23-5 

24- 1 

2(i- 5 

29-3 

2S-3 

2. East Indians 

.. 28-S 

27- 1 

33- 1 

■19-4 

49-3 

3. Chinese 

. . 25-9 

IS- 7 

23-5 

Cl 

00 

C4 

31-2 

4. Blacks 

.. 2S-4 

28- -1 

29-9 

35- 7 

33-2 

5. Mixed Itaccs 

.. 20-5 

20-4 

21- r. 

23-0 

22* 4 

For the whole Colony 

.. 27-7 

27-1 

30-4 

40- (i 

40-4 


The figures tell their own tale. In the first place, during the five years, 
1915-19, the death-rate per thousand among the East Indians was generally 
in excess of the colonial average, except in 1910 when both were equal. Taking 
the two years, 1918-19, when the influenza epidemic was causing havoc, we find 
that the community that paid the heaviest toll was the East Indian commu- 
nity. If the figures for 1918 arc examined, it will be found that while tho 
death-rate among the East Indian community shows an increase of 20 -0 per 
mille over that of 1915, in the case, of the Europeans, the Chinese, tho 
Blacks and the mixed races, the excess amounts to 5-8, 2-3, 7-3 and 4-5 per 
mille, respectively. It is rather remarkable that only the East Indians sliQuld 
have been affected so seriously by influenza. This fact throws, we think, 
considerable light on the relative position which the East Indians occupy in the 
economic life of the colony. 
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f-f- In the second place, out of the above five years, four show an excess 
of deaths over births for the whole colon}'. This excess in the case of East 
Indians is generally accounted for by tbeprepondeiance of males ov er females 
amongst them But the above explanation does not hold good in the ease of 
other communities, such as the Blachs, the Euiopeans including the Portu- 
guese. and the mixed inces, that have more females than males. Moreover,, if 
'the reason assigned for this excess in regard to the East Indians were true, 
one would expect to find a similar state 'of things among the Chinese' ; but ae 
a matter of fact, although they have 80 females to 100 males, the birth-rate 
among them is in excess of the death-rate in four out of five years, for which 
figuies are given. The true cause for this regrettable stato of things lies not 
in the disparity of the sexes, but has to be sought in the general insanitary 
condition of the colony and, so far as the East Indians arc concerned, also in 
malnutrition due to the extremely low wages earned by them. 


42. In this connection, we may briefly notice a statement made by the 
representatives of British Guiana, who came over to India in 1910. that the 
rate of mortality in their colony was lower than in other tropical countries. 
The following table provides a test for determining the correctness of this 
assertion ;■ — 

Deaths per thousand population. 


Grenada , . 

St. Vmcent 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Barbados 
Jamaica 

British Guiana . . 


1913. I'M. 1915. 1916. 1917. 

10-2 21-2 21-0 17-4 29-0 

.. 20’ 0 18-3 19-4 21-0 

.. 21-2 20-4 21*2 

.. 19-2 22-7 23-0 

23- 9 20-4 21-7 22-5 20’ 9 

24- 2 21-5 27-7 27-1 30' 4 


43. As the figuios relating to the West Indian colonies in the above table 
are taken from a pamphlet called “ the British Guiana 'Colonization Scheme”, 
published in 1919 under the authority of the Colonization Committee, the 
figures may be accepted as correct. Those persons who admit that the general 
recoxd of the colony in the matter of mortality has not been satisfactory, point 
to the comparatively better sanitary condition of the sugar estates, ns shown 
by a lower death-rate among the labourers residing on the estates. The table 
below gives the relative figures : — 


t 

Deaths per millo. 

Bast Indians 

V 

Total Colony, 

on Estates 

19 10 

27-1 

(Indentured): 

17 

1917 

30-4 

10 

1018 

40-G 

30 

1019 

40-4 

50 

Average 

31-6 

31-2 


This reasoning, however, omits to take note of the fact that the estates employ 
only those who are in the prime of their manhood, “ sound in limb and sound 
in mind,” and in every way fit for manual labour. The decrepit, the old, the 
weak and all those pemons who have become incapacitated for hard labour, 
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have io feave'tlic estates, and go to sonic pul Wc institution, or drift down to 
George Town and swell there the ranks of “ jobbers.” Under the indentured 
system, only those persons were selected for enlistment, who, after having 
been examined thrice in India by different medical authorities, were passed as 
lit. In these circumstances, it is only natural that the death-rate on the estates 
should be lower than in the colony. In order, therefore, to find out the true 
state of things in regard to the estates, it is desirable to compare British Guiana, 
with, say, Trinidad which also used to ini pert a similar Has.s of labourers from 
India. If the rates of mortality among the indentured immigrants resident 
on the estates in both the colonies are compared, we find that while the death 
rate on the estates for ltd 1 .', an influenza year, wn«5G per mille in British Guiana, 
it was only ! 2 ' 5 in Trinidad in the ratne year ; that is to say, then: were more 
than four times as many deaths in British Guiana ns there were in Trinidad. 
We append the following table. giving the death-rate per thousand among the 
indentured labourers on the estates in both the colonies from 191(1 to 1919 : — 


<*i (snutin* Trin iil.it!. 


Mir. 

!7 

7-n 

i:<i* 

in 

•i-2 

101S 

::o 

11-7 

1010 

. . .v< 

te-r. 

Average for four rnra 

.. ni-2 

8-0 


The yearly average for four years from K<!<» to lb 19 yields praetiealh' 
the same proportion that we grt for 1919. that is, nearly four times ns high in 
flic case of British Guiana ns it was in Trinidad. 

•1 1. At this stage, the question naturally arises how does the death-rate 
among Kn«t Indians in British Guiana compare with that in India? If this 
point be superficially examined, if will lie found that the rate of mortality in 
both the countries is practically the same, ns the following table shows • — 

Jh nlh -rn!>' r iv.iltr. 


Year. 

Initio. 

Blurt' u 

I>c t Indians 
on the KUnti a. 

Bums- a. 

Whole Knst 
Indian 
imputation. 

I0I.7 



mm 

21 

20 

1010 

• • • • 



21 


1017 

• • « « 



2!) 


1018 

• • ♦ « 


02 

•10 


1010 

, , . . 


no 

•18 


1020 

.. 


ni 

2.'1 


\ 

Average 


07 

32-3 

no -8 


Tin's comparison, however, won the face of it wrong and altogether misleading. 
The despatch which the Government of India sent along with tin: report of 
3f«ss-m. McNeill and C'himinnnla! to the Secretary of State for India pointed out 
the great difficulty in comparing the two rates, owing to (he different conditions 
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prevailing in the two counfries. An extract from tlmt despatch, dealing with 
this point, is reproduced as Appendix II to our report. We should like to point 
out that before instituting any comparison between British Guiana and India 
©no vital consideration should be borne in mind. The East Indian population 
of British Guiana is divisible into two mnin'classes ; viz., (a) East Indians on 
the Estates, and (6) other East Indians residing in towns, villages,' etc. so far 
us those resident on the estates arc concerned, the death-rate among them 
is naturally very low, on account of the fact that, more than two-thirds of them 
are adults between the ages of 20—35 years. They were specially selected in 
India, after they had been tliricc medically examined and declared fit. 11 
should not be forgotten that till the close of 1017, about 3,000 emigrants y ere 
on an averago sent every year from India to British-Guiana ; and almost, every 
year a little less than 1,000 immigrants, after at least 10 years’ residence in the 
colony, were repatriated. So far as the estates arc concerned, as soon ns an 
Bast Indian Immigrant is found unfit or 'disabled, he is turned out. In these 
circumstances the resident population on the estates was kept in a state of 
high physical efficiency by the elimination of the weak, and.the addition to the 
existing stock of the fresh arrivals from India. This two-fold process not only 
helped to keep the death-rate on the estates at a low figure, but it also hu'd 
the effect of creating a false impression regarding the death-rate among the 
whole East Indian community in the colony. The two factors, viz., the high 
preponderance of the adult population on the estates in a state of full physical 
vigour, and the rejection of the disabled labourers, must be considered, before 
may comparison cau be made between India and British Guiana. In order to 
do so, we must compare the death-rate among the East Indians in British 
Guiana, who are not resident on the, estates with that in India. In order to- 
arrive at the figure relating to the rate of mortality among those East Indians, 
}t will be necessary to deduct the number of deaths among the immigrants on 
the estates from the number of deaths among the total East Indian popula- 
tion in the colony. In preparing the table given below, we have taken the 
mean population on estates as 62,000 ; and in the whole colony as 125,000. v 

Approximate dealli-ralc per indie. 


Year. 


1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 
3919 
1920 


Total for 0 years . . 
Averago for 6 years 
Average of 4 years (omitting 1918 and 
19193 


India. 

Madias. 

East Indians of 
estates m 
British Guiana. 

•>0 

22 

34 

29 

22- 

32 

33 

20 

37 

62 

43 

54 

36 

27 

48 

31 

22 

31 

«>2] 


2X0 

37 


39-3 

30-75 

■Bn 

33-5 
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The n.bov'o table brings out the relative poaUiom; of British Guiana ns 
compared with India and the Province of Madras. It may he added here flint 
ronghiv, on<--1 liird of the Fast Indian population in the colony consists of the 
emigrants from Madras while the remaining two-thirds are drawn from various 
other province 11 . 

<ffi. Before we proceed to give our impressions regarding the health con- 
ditions of British Guiana, \vc should like to refer to the opinions of the Colonial 
fcccietiwy and the lute Surgeon-General of Hi if ish Guiana, regarding the 
paramount importance of giving precedence to the question of improving the 
sanitation of the lolony, before embarking on a policy of further immigration. 
Their high and responsible positions as well as the unrivalled opportunities 
thev had for acquiring a most intimate knowledge of the various problems 
affecting the welfare of that country give special Weight to their views. We 
think that no apology is needed for quoting at length from their statements, 
so that the gravity of the problem may be clearly appreciated. 

-id. Mr. Clemcnti. the Colonial f-'oorefnry of British Guiana, submitted 
a report “On the Condition of the Colony of British Guiana during the 
Great European War and on the Chief Local Problems Awaiting Solution ” 
in 1019, which is known as Combined Court Taper Xo. 21 of 1019. In this 
report Mr. Clement! says that, although the introduction of more immi- 
grants is necessary for the development of the Colony, “ the most pressing 
duty of the Government is to protect the health and the lives of the existing 
population ; and t-o secure that, instead of the death-rate exceeding the birth- 
rate, as has too often been recorded in the Vital Statistics of British Guiana, 
t here shall be a steady natural increment ”. And after dealing in great 
detail with the various aspects of the problem, he thus sums up the situa- 
tion : — 

“ When Macaulay wished to bring home to readers of his History of 
England published in ISIS, the progress in sanitation made in 
his day in the United Kingdom, he contrasted the conditions 
then prevniiingwith the by-gone times,* when men died fasterin 
the lanes of our towns than they now die on the coast of Guiana \ 
Seventy years have passed by, and it would no longer be fair to 
quote Guiana as typical of ail that is insanitary. But taking 
n broad view of the health conditions in this colony, it must be 
admitted that there has been no case of plague or cholera in the 
lest 40 years, though the last outbreak of yellow fever was in 
lSSb and of small-pox in 1901, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the five years, 1912-10 inclusive, constituted a record for health 
in British Guiana unequalled by any other quinquennium in 
the last fifty years, nevertheless a colony' in which at frequent 
intervals the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate, and where 
malaria, enteric fever, ankylostomiasis, tuberculosis, and in- 
testinal troubles are prevalent, cannot he ’deemed to he in a 
satisfactory state. Much arduous, unremitting and expensive 
work is imperatively necessary', before we can hope to rely 
on a natural yearly' increment of the population ; nor could 
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such natural increment suffice save in ’a very 're mole • frdnVo 
to .provide a population sufficient far developing the colony.' 
It would, however, he .sheer Jail;/, indeed it would he immoral, to 
tale steps to introduce immigrants in largo maulers into British 
Guiana, without at the same time taking the steps neecssauf to 
■ ' -keep them alive anti in good health." ■ (Tho- italics arc ours.) 

47. On another occasion, ho again returned to the subject, and made 
an equally serious indictment of llie policy of immigration pursu oil by the • 
Colony in the past, and of the measures adopted for the preservation of the 
public health. Speaking in the Combined Court, when the resolution regard- 
ing the Colonization Scheme was under discussion, ho said : — ’ 

“ The mass of our population is an immigrant population and the 
• history of immigration into British Guiana is a calamitous 

history. The chapter of calamities begins with the first immi- 
grants who came here, Dutch, French and British, now classi- 
fied in our Vital Statistics under the head * Europeans other 
than the Portuguese ! . I have not the time here to dwell 
upon the vicissitudes of our white colonists before British Guiana 
came into existence by the union of Essequebo and Dcmerara 
with Borbice in tho year 1831 ; but T note that, the census of 
March 1831 shows that at that date there woro no Portuguese 
in the colony, that tho population was then estimated to he 
98,000 souls, and that the enumerated white colonists numbered 
3,529 souls, 2,519 being males nnd 1,010 femalos. Now the 
estimated total of the White Colonists other than Portuguese 
at the end of 1917 was only 3,059 souls, 1,950 being males and 
1,0S9 females, in an aggregate population of all races estimated 
to bo 313,999 souls. Thus there are now fewer white men in 
British Guiana than there were in l So l, and relatively to tho 
total population the white olonient has decreased from 3*0 
per cent, to 11 per cent, during tho past 86 years. These 
figures to my mind explain in epitome the stagnation from 
which this colony suffers. The vitalizing stream of colonists 
from tho Mother Country flows very sparingly .into British 
Guiana. 

“ Portuguese emigration from Madiera took place between the years 
1835 and 1882, during which period there arrived 30,645. souls ; 
while from the Azores in the year 1851 there came T 04 souls. 
The Portuguese immigrants, therefore, numbered, 30,809 eduIs 
in all ; and, in view of this fact, it is distressing io record that on 
the 31st December 1917, the total Portuguese inhabitants in tho 
colony numbered only 9,7G0 souls, 4,637. being males and 5,129 
females. • • \ 

“ The nucleus of the black population in British Guiana was imported 
from Africa before 1807 the year in which the glare trade was 
abolished; and the report of the Begistrnr of Slaves fox 
Demerara and Essequebo records- Dial t on the 31st of May 1832 
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they may bs estimated at 86,162 souls, of whom 45,369 were 
males and 40,793 females. These figures can be relied upon 
within a small margin of error, for, when on the 1st August 
1834 all slaves of British Guiana were emancipated, the number 
in respect of whom compensation was paid by the British 
Government was 84,916 souls. Now, at the end of 1917, the - 
Negro population of the colony was estimated at 118,612 souls, 
56,895 being males and 61,717 females ; therefore, in 85 years 
our Black population has only increased by 32,450 souls. But 
the colonist’s immigration statistics show that, between the 
years 1835 and 1892, there were introduced 40,813 immigrants 
of Negro Race from the West Indian Islands, as well as 13,355 
Blacks from Africa. Thus, not only is there no natural incre- 
ment in our Black population during the period of 85 years in 
question, but there has been a net decrease of 21,718 souls. 

“ The history of Chinese immigration is equally deplorable. The first 
Chinese indentured immigrants arrived in British Guiana on the 
12th January 1853, and the last reached George Town on the 
17th March 1879. During that period there were introduc- 
ed into the Colony a total of 14,002 Chinese immigrants, 11,894 
being males and 2,108 females. Yet at the end of 1917 the 
estimated population of Chinese Race in British Guiana was no 
more than 2,810 souls, 1,573 being males and 1,237 females. 

“ Nor is the case any better with respect to the East Indian Immi- 
grants, who now form the largest racial element in our popu- 
lation. The first East Indian immigrants arrived in British 
Guiana in the year 1838 and from that time down to the cessa- 
tion of indentured immigration from India with the arrival of 
the S. S. “ Ganges ” at George Town on the 18th April 1917, 
there were introduced into the colony a total of 238,979 East 
Indian immigrants. Nevertheless, on the 31st December 1917, 
the total East Indian population was estimated to be no more 
than 137,959 souls, 78,808 being males and 59,151 females. 
That is to say, for every one thousand East Indians introduced 
into the colony under the indentured system there now remain 
here only 572 souls — a little more than half. It must, of course, 
be remembered that, in accordance with the conditions of in- 
dentured immigration, 65,588 Eas't Indians were sent back from 
British Guiana to their native country during the course of the 
seventy-nine years in question ; but, even after making this 
allowance, we find that the present East Indian population is 
less by 35,4S2 souls than the number of immigrants intro- 
duced. 

4 As regards the population of Mixed Race in the Colony, it now forms 
10 per cent, of the whole and appears to increase slowly. Sta- 
tistics on this point are first given in the census report of 1891, 
when the total number of persons of mixed race was lctiuncd 
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an increase of 4,831 souls Id 2G years, or at the rate of ul, 
uuilc per annum. 1 


" The case may he put in a rmt-slmll by pointing- out that ilie total 
population of British Guiana r\ as returned atthe census of It ;i 
as 19,154 Minis and at the last census taken on the 2nd Ayil 
1911, Uh 29fi,031 souls; ami (lie iota] number of immigrants 
introduced into the colony bets eon ihe 3 earn 3S3C and 1311 m 
888, fW souls and Ihal U adore set uity years after the emus 
of 18 J 3 the colony contained a jopiilatton actually jess m 
number than the wnn tgrants introduced These figuies are a 
'graio indictment of the colony b immigration it ttLocfs in ihe 
pant as v,clf ..s of the measures tahenm begone jmaie to prCBine 
the public health. Ho infant e« (0 le ditrunk voiy clour, 
namely, that the moat pressing duty of the Government at the 
present time is <0 protect tl e hoalth’aud the liees of the testing 
poj ulation i ml to bee that instead of the df a ill late tuud- 
mg the birth-iafe, .m has too often Ian receded in the vital 
btutis'i a oi British Guam, thcie is a steady natural in- 
crement idea suns aimed at the prevention and failing that, 
file euie of disease si mild ihntforo encage 0111 most earnest 
aitoution improved s.mtatnn in the jainnount need of the 
roloii} to tiny T am v ell auaie that, as I.oid Ciomerhas said, 
1 improved sanitation is a loUeiulc* financial abyss . 1,'aer- 
tldin it iv °h<n July, ii dud it n ,min nd, to lab rieps to n.lia- 
ilnce ti) mu/rani? itl<> tins u>!<, uj u, limit at tic win hmr lahnw 
the sh.pi niccmiy lo hup than altic and in g„a& health (Uie 
, italics are ours). 


48. lei hr non tuin to Dr. Wn e, tl e late b'urgeon General of the Colony, 
and see what ho lias to say on the subject _ Addressing the joint meeting of 
the public bodies iiid representatives of British Guiana, m George Town on 
the 27th Jannnry 1919, he jwfed ti 'at there was .su&cicnt. labour availallo 
in the colony for developing not only all the murage raider cultivation but 
double that area, if mechanical appliances were utilized ; and as regards Mu- 
tation, he made the fofioHitig remarks • — 


“ With regard to sanitation in the past, millions of dollars hacl been 
spent on immigration, whereas they con'd red on the amount 
spent on sanitation m hundreds. That was not the right 3110- 
portion. The sanitation mmdami L,j the dimes in the jail 
uas la, gily one that uas the ntntmm that Kcvht satisfy the 
Indian dmanment. The question now vis not vimf \mt.ic 
minimum in order to allow immigration to coiitmio but 
what was the wax mum to liwp them htbomers in l f t 
conditiorib possible. Be pleaded with the motoff to view tie 
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question of sanitation in n more liberal spirit, and not deal with 
it in the pork-knocking spirit in which it had been dealt with' 
in the past ”. (The italics are ours). 

49. The r ‘ magnifieient colony ”, as British Guiana has been described by 
one of its Governors, is, so far the coast-land is concerned, — and the rest of 
the country being practically empty does not concern us for the present — 
a land of marshy swamps and mosquitoes, of malaria and filariasis. As it is 
below the level of the sea, the problem of drainage is a difficult, one. In these 
circumstances, the country is subject- to inundations dining the rainy season ; 
and it is not an uncommon sight to see miles and mills of the countiy sub- 
merged under water. In the words of Mr. Ole nenti. the inhal itantsof the 
coastal tract have to lead an amphibious life, and their houses surround- 
ed by water on all sides present an appearance of ” lake dwellings ”. On the ' 
inmar estates, canals rim along nnd between the fields to fa< ilifate the trans- 
port of sugar-cane to the factories, and x- serve as channels of drainage. The 
canals on the dismantled estates arc generally over-run with weeds and 
hyacinth. Moreover, for the construction as well ns the upkeep of the roads, 
earth is dug out of the neighbouring fields on both sides, leaving pita for 
the accumulation of water. Similarly, villages have can ah for purposes 
of drainage ; nnd more often than not, they are not properly looked after, 
and, in consequence, are full of rank growths. A more ideal place for tlm 
breeding of mosquitoes it would be hard (o discover. Another source of ill _ 
health is to be found in the utter lack of any arrangements for getting pure 
water for domestic use. In the City of George Town those who can atford 
to store it utilise rain water for drinking and cooking. Others gut their supply 
from the Municipal taps which are fed from a reservoir several miles an ay 
from the city by means of an open trench about 42 feet wide. 

50. Among 882 school children in George Town examined by Dr. Bose, 

8G5 suffered from infection from a certain Iriqd of worms, which can only 
be contracted by swallowing the germs contained in human excreta, and 
in no other way. “ The infection of so large a percentage of children 
with these parasites ”, writes Dr. Bose, “ is due directly to the fact that 
human excrement in the town is not disposed of in a safe and efficient 
way, but is allowed to come into contact with the persons, the food and 
drink of the childien ”. “ There is no more unpleasant chapter ” lie 

adds, ‘‘in the story of the insanitary conditions of these schools than that 
which is concerned with the arrangements for the disposal of excicta. Sur- 
face soil pollution is apparent, and extensive. The privies provided are 
wooden buildings frequently dilapidated, giving free access to flics and 
annuals, the seats are strained with excreta ; nor do the floors escape ; the 
ndouVs are such as to discourage their use, one would imagine, by semi live 
children. In the almost universal absence of urinals, 1 have seen (lie ground 
abound the school and the pillars of the building used frequently for this purpose 
instead. Moreover, the privy accommodation is, in many cases, inadequate, 
nor is there any attempt at provision of toilet paper or any substitute for such 
an article. One has only to visit these buildings to understand such facts as 
that 00 "3 per cent, of the children suffer from infection with intest no 


dentil' 5 from mtorf irtal troubles. And yet we Imvo extended our 
nrtcrian wells so slowly that from 1913 to the pic^ent date, 
■no doubt whether we have fifty wells throughout the whole of 
our coastal fringe (By Edgar Beckett, F. L. £>.). 

02. Tlie same authority continues : — 

“ The decrease in all our immigrants is a deplorable comment on our 
health conditions. If we intend to introduce the colonisation 
scheme we are morally bound to pay attention to our health 
and sanitary problems. There can be no question about that. 
It is a moral obligation. We cannot introduce people here to 
die. Our immigration schemes of the past, when the census 
figures are studied, prove a damnable indictment against the 
public hciltli measures of those times ”.f (By Edgir Beckett, 
F. L. R.). 

53. Oorts in all directions are no doubt being made to effect improve- 
ment in the sanitary conditions of the colony. But they are slow and un- 
stcadv for want of funds and lack of enthusiasm on the pari of those who e.an 
exercise some influence in this direction. The 7) nh/ Chronicle (British Out inn) 
oi the 8fh March 1922 brings out this fact very well w'mn if says, ‘ ‘ It has 
.aim t<, ], e admitted tlmt the sugar planters had no mte-ost in furthering 
schemes of a similar nature. (»>., of drainage i nd irrigation) cdsewliere, short- 
sightedly failing tovee that the omisuon to provide these schemes was sap- 
ping their labour supp’y nt the very sources ; since, as a eo lsequence, the 
inn (f appalling ira’tage af child mid even adult bfc Inn/- place (The italics 
arc ours). And that it is not vrong in holding the pointers responsible for 
this state of things is shown by the fact that “ th<’ m'luenc" of British owners 
(of the sugar estates in British Guiana) through their local representatives on 
the Government and politics of the country is very greU "4 

Section VI. — Waors and Cosr or Living. 

I. 

51. Xo other question falling within the pcope of our enquiiy bristles with 
eo ninny difficulties, oris likely to gi\e rise to udi differences of opinion, 
as the one with which wo arc going to deal in this section. • At the Fame time, 
wc are conscious of its prime importance ; for it is in reality the crux of tho 
problem, and upon it depends whether, e\o» if other conditions prove satis- 
factory, labour emigration n u part of a colonisation scheme is to be permitted, 
or not. 

- 53, Difficulties oj arriving at Art rage of Earnings. — Field labourers in 
British Guiana are paid by piece-work ; wages, therefore, arc not fixed but 
depend upon so many variable factors t hat the ear nings of one group of labour- 
era differ from tho c of another, though both may he engaged on similar tasks. 
Theg fluctuate from season to season ; and, even in the same season, from w oelc 

* [,'4 “ J’mpiiss ” Xo of tie Titnrhn of Jlritivli (iumnn, pnpc.i 142-143. 

*• “ ^’ r ' ” Xo of (In Turrtriaf iinlinli ttiunnn, pu'c 1 (7. 

♦ Joe Iiistoncal (•< o^raphy of Jiriteli Colonic), bj Lucas, jngo 21)3. 
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to week, on account o£ variations in tlic weather. Then, all tasks arc not 
paid for at the same rate ; neither is the working capacity of two men akke. 
In the case of an individ a 1 employed on a particular estate, how much he 
earns in a week, again, depends on where he has been allotted his task, as the 
mature of the soil varies. Another, and by no means unimportant, factor in 
this connection is whether a certain estate is paying or not, because there is a 
marked tendency to pay higher rates on a prosperous estate than on another 
that is either just paying its wav or running at a loss. Over and above all 
these factors, is the consideration whether at any given moment the supply 
of labour exceeds the demand, or vice versa. The above causes are purely 
economic, but even on the sugar estates which are, as we were repeatedly told, 

“ not philanthropic institutions, but business concerns run on business 
lines,” the human factor does to a certain extent modify the action of the 
economic forces, and in no small measure determines the amount of earnings. 
It arises from differences among the managers, overseers and other subordinate 
staff in temperament, the sense of humanity, and an appreciation of what is 
due to labour : and is partly responsible for variations in wages from estate 
to estate, and also in the weekly earnings of individuals on' the same estate. 
It would therefore be a wrong method to adopt, in working out the average 
wage of a labourer, to pick out half a dozen best workers, or the highest wage 
earners, (as they are called in the reports of the Immigration Department) 
from the best paying estates and to strike an average. The right course ro 
follow is to take the best as well as the worst workers belonging to the good 
and bad estates alike, and find out the average by taking their earnings in both 
good and bad months. 

56. Cost of living, — Similarly, it is not easy to find out what the average cost 
of living is. It vaiies from individual to individual, and the factors causing 
these differences are just as complex as those relating to wages. Personal 
habits, customs, idiosyncracies and surroundings as well as the nature of the 
work, are all responsible in a greater or less degree for variations in the 
cost of living. It is not always considerations of mere marginal utility that 
impel an individual to p ;r hase this thing or that, and to indulge his fancy occa- 
sionally for better food than regulation rations or one more lurta than is 
laid down in the scale of the Immigration Department. It is a mistake to 
regard the labourer as a machine, ignoring altogether the human element in 

~ him. Besides food, clothing and implements, he requires relaxation every now 
and then, and has to provide occasionally for religious ceremonies and the en- '* 
tertainment of guests. Here, again, the average can only serve as a rough 
indication of what, in our opinion, may be the cost of living in the case of an 
average labourer on the basis of the current rate of prices. We have thought 
it desirable to refer to the above difficulties with the twofold object, of 
showing that in arriving at our conclusions, we have made due allowances 
for these variable factors, and of suggesting that certain estimates given 
below are not to be regarded as safe bases for calculation. 

57. Hours of work . — By far the greater part, roughly 90 per cent, of the 
work on a sugar estate is piece-work as mentioned above. Forking, cane- 
cutting, punt-loading and weeding constitute the bulk of the work, the 
first three for able-bodied men and the last for men of inferior physique 
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and women. A very small percentage _of labourers on an estate is also 
paid by Uie day. - Skilled workers, most of whom are non-Indians, are paid 
by the week. As regards the number of hours, we were informed that 
ordinarily an unskilled labourer had to work for 7 hours a day, excluding 
stoppages. In the ease of factories, however, we were told by Messrs, 
Brassington and Anderson of the Sugar Planters’ Association in the course of 
their evidence that the number of hours varies from 12 to 15 a day. The 
representative of the British Guiana Labour Union, as well as the labourers, 
complain that even in the case of field-work, the hours range from 10 to 12 
a day. We have also -received a number of written statements from labour- 
ers, in which it is stated that they have to work in factories from 15 to 18 
hours and in fields from 9 to 11 hours a day. As early as 1871, the Royal 
Commission, appointed to enquire into the allegations made by Sir William 
DesVoeux of ill-treatment of indentured immigrants in British Guiana, stated 
their conclusions regarding the hours of work as follows : — “ The average 
number of hours which the labourers work in the buildings is about 15 a day ; 
but we have found instances where they had been working for 18 to 22 hours 
without any change of hands and without any extra pay given. This was the 
ease on Skeldon, Ganefield, Johanna Cecilia, and Leonora estates. The people 
were not always hard at work the whole time, but they had to remain at their 
post because the work was drawn out, and, when work was over, had only 
two or three hours’ sleep before beginning again. In some cases this only 
happened occasionally ; in others it lasted for many successive days, omitting 
Sundays.” Wc may add that although there has been some improvement as 
regards the hours of work since 1870, the difference between the two 
statements regarding the hours of work n fields, is more apparent than 
real. During the slack season when the factories are not working, the hours of 
work are, as stated by the planters, between 7 and 8, if we exclude the time 
spent in walking a distance of 1 to 5 miles from the ranges whore the labourer 
lives to the back dams where lie has to work, and in getting back. But when 
milling operations are resumed and there is heavy pressure of work, la- 
bourers are required to work "as many hours in fields as are alleged by them, 
in order to keep the mills going. 

58. Days of work in a week . — On an average, the total number of working- 
days in a week does not exceed five, Sundays being generally clays of rest. 
The first half of Monday is usually spent in the allotment of work, while 
'Saturday being pay-day, practically all work is suspended at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The managers told us that the labourers did not work for more 
than 5 days. This fact is very often adduced in support of the statement that 
the rate of wages is very high ; otherwise, it is said, sheer necessity would drive 
them to work for a longer period. It is also stated by tbe planters that the 
labourers have been so much demoralised by the Very high wages earned in 
1920, when they could live -for two days on one day’s earnings, that they can- 
not now shake off habits of laziness then formed. If it is due to mere disincli- 
nation to work, and not to the exh rusting nature^ field work, then it is wrong 
to suggest i hat these habits were of recent growth. It appears from the report 
of the Royal Commission of 1871 that the Indian immigrants in British Guiana 
used even in those days to work for -1 days a week ; and that some wmrkcd 5 , 
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paiagteph 327), We lave gone through the repot ts of the Imimirn ' 
Department from 1899-1900 right up to 1020, and in sewi t of SK 
earns statement is repeated. This practice of woiking for 44 days or 5 davl 
Beams to have become almost a tradition among the labourers, 'datia, bad 
to a time when larmeas was a criminal offence under the indentured mU 
It is moreover, <liiBcti)fc to reconcile this charge of laziness with another shte- \ 
Pient frequently made that the Indian is continuously working, \vorkm<» either 
on the estate or in h is rice-field ; and that work is his one passion Ifonrs'd 
by competent authorities to be industrious, steady, remilar in his work nml 
thrifty. The latest witness to the industrious character of East Indians 
is the miter of the Ponce Handbook on British Guiana in 1920, puhluUd 
by the historical section of the British Foreign Office, who says Ikt 
the British Indian immigrants are thoroughly acclimatized and work Lard 
Either of the two pictures may he true ; but both cannot be true at one 
tnd the same time. Thcrofoie, there can be only two possible ccpl, na- 
tions for the alleged laziness ; either > lie aboiier finds other work ruoiBi 
paying, or the work on the estate, is so exacting that it is not possible 
lor him to bear the strain for more than 5 days in a week The labourers 


maintain that field work is so cxhausling that it is difficult for them to 
go on working for more than 5 days in a week from year's end to year's 
end Wo are inclined to tat e the latter view, although there is some amount 
of tiuth ill the first. That they preferred gaol to working on an average 
foi more than 3 dais a week during indcntuie shows that tlmre were some 
cl ler causes responsible for it than habitual laziness. A resident iabomer, 
though nominally iiee, has to live under conditions of economic dependence, 
lie has to obi y the manager on pain of having to vacate the estate range ami 
sleep on the dam. 1 1 the terms of the contract offered m 1919 by the British 
Guiana Government to intending emigrants from Barbados, work for at least 
C days a week, Sundays excepted, was guaranteed , ai long experience had 
shown that an average man could only woifc 1> day’s. 


There is also another aspect of th s question. A number of labourers gave 
us the following reason for the loss of such a large percentage of working days 
in the year. During the slack /season as veil as in times of depression when 
there was little work to be done, the estate authorities would naturally cut 
down the amount of work, theieby inducing the number of days uetually work- 
ed in a week. The Ilon’ble Mr. Luchhoo bore th s out iu his evidence bcfoie 
us and he as well as the representative of the labour Union complained that at 
the present time, the number of days in a week for which work could be had 
on the estates had been considerably reduced. Butit may be suggested that 
as field work is task work, it is open to the labourer towork for so long as 
he chooses. Apparently, it is eo , but the manager, by regulating the severity 
of the task, determines the minimum period of work. 


59 Current Wages . — Another fact that deserves special notice 'ju this 
connection relates to the seiSb in w Inch the expression ‘‘Current Wage” is 
generally understood. When the Ifon’blc Dr. Hunan, chairman ef the depute - 
fmn from British Guiana, was being examined by the Committee of ^Im- 
perial Legislative Council, he staled in reply to a question that in British 
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Guiana the now comers would be paid at the current rate. But he did' not' 
explain whether he was referring to* the rate current on the sugar estates or 
elsewhere ; though there is considerable difference bo Ween, the two rates. 
In. the course of our investigations, we asked the representative of the' Sugar 
Planters’ Association, to explain the reason for the discrepancy between the 
wages paid to an unskilled adult male labourer on. the sugar estates and that 
paid to him by say, the Public Works Department. The difference between' 
the two rates was so great as-to attract notice. In 1921, while the average 
wage earned per' day on the sugar estates was 43 cents on the basis of 5 days 
per week, labourers- working on the Sea Defence Wall under the Public Works 
Department were being paid 96 cents per day, or practically double the rate 
on the sugar estates. In reply to our question, the Ilon’ble Mr. Brassihgton, 
after remarking that the Government departments were extravagant, said- — 
and this-is the relevant portion of his reply — that as the estates provided free 
houses, medical relief and such other benefits, they were justified in paying 
less. On being further asked to state whether those labourers who were 
not living on estates and therefore not enjoying these benefits were paid, 
higher wages, he said,. “ No.” -This leads to two conclusions : (i)' that be*- 
cause of these benefits- the wages paid to resident labourers are 50 per cent, 
less than the current rate on Government works ; and (ii) that non-resident 
labourers on estates are not being paid at a higher rate than resident 
labourers, even though the former do not enjoy the benefits available to the 
latter. We think that the above explanation of the phrase, “ current rate,” 
will remove the impression that it was exclusive of benefits. It therefore- 
amounts to this, that the non-resident labourer has to be satisfied with less 
than what the resident labourer gets, including the benefits. This disparity 
accounts for the bitterness of feeling among the free labourers that oxisted 
once against the indentured immigrants and now continues against the 
resident labourers- who are, as pointed out by the Hon’ble Mr. Webber, living 
in a state of economic bondage ; thus enabling the planters to get more labour 
at a cheaper rate. 

GO. Husband “fined” if Wife does not work . — An incident arising ont of 
this system of benefits is that on a majority of estates if a married woman who- 
fs physically fit and free to work absents herself from the field or does not caro 
to work, 2s. are deducted from her husband’s weekly pay-bill, and refunded 
to him, it is said, only when she turns up on the field. In case she persistently 
refuses to work, her husband is fined 2s. per week, week in and week out, the 
excuse being' that it represents her portion of the rent for the house in which 
she lives with her husband and which he .is entitled to get free as one of the 
benefits available to resident labourers on the estate. We discussed these 
points with several managers. After pointing out to them the grave injustice 
of punishing the husband for the “ fault ” of his wife, we asked if it was fair 
and proper for them to put pressure on the husband with the object of coercing; 
him to make his wife work, even when he did not want her to do so. Their 
point of view would seem to he that every one living on the estate must work 
otherwise even the wife of a labourer must pay for the privilege. The estate 
authorities apparently cherish the idea that a labourer is nothing more 
than a machine. Being unable any longer to make a wife work by the penal 

JI83EUX, 
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clauses of the indenture system, they are resorting to this device in order to ' 
continue the old system under which every labourer including the wife' of a 
labourer bad to .work. It was admit! ed that if this fact were known in India, 
it would have a deterrent effect on the immigration of families ; and yet 
they do not seem inclined to alter the practice. In these circumstances 
there appears to be some justification for the allegation frequently made that ' 
the mentality generated by the indentured system still persists? and that many 
more yearn must elapse before the employers will bo able to adjust themselves 
to the new order of things. 

Gl, Wirgrrs in 1912. — Messrs. McNeill and Chimnmnhl, when dealing with 
the question of wages on sngar estates, gave in their report extracts from a 
memorandum of the then Acting Immigration Agent General, and practically 
adopted the rates given therein as correct for the year 1912.' We have also 
received from the present- Acting Agent General a similar memorandum for 
1921. “ The weekly average (including females as well as males, children, 
invalids and convalescents) for the period of 4 years ending 1912,” proceeds 
the memorandum for that year, “ has been SI -17-1 C. On the assumption that 

all the workers worked for 0 days, the daily average is 19 • G cents 

Assuming for a fact, os it is, that immigrants do not work for more than 5 days 
a week on an average, the weekly average of 1 '171 dollars gives an all round 
daily average of 23 • 5 cents.” It goes on to say, “ In 1912 there were 30 estates 
which employed indentured labour. On these estates the total selected 
earnings (of 10 shovclmcn and 10 male and female weeders in 12 weeks) 
amount to 13,100 -1G dollars ; this divided by 20 x 12 x 30 gives practically 
the highest weekly average per unit. This refers to only field work, earnings 
in the factory not being dependent on rates. Of the abovo amount, 7,588-93 
dollars were earned by 3, GOO shovclmcn; 5,377-13 by 3,000 women and 
weakly men, showing a weekly average of 2*11 dollars for shovelmen and 1*5 
dollars for the others. Taking both together, the weekly average per unit was 
1-83 dollars.’ '* 

G2. Wages in 1921 . — As regards the rate of wages in 1921, we give below 
the important portions from the memorandum of the present Acting Agent 
Genera] : — 

“ 1. The weekly average per worker (including Icmales as well as weakly 
males) for 1921 was S2*17. 

2. This amount is arrived at by taking the total sum paid out in the 

year by all the estates from which statistics were obtained and 
dividing by the total- workers in the gangs; employed from week 
to week on those estates, namely, dollars 1,515, 951t7G divided 
by 693/181=2-17 dollars. ‘ 

3. On the assumption that the workers all worked 6 days, the daily 

average is 2 -17 dollars divided by 6=36 -,1 cents. - . . - ,* 

* * * * * * *" 

« 0. At each monthly visit to a sugar estate, the. Immigration Agent obtains 
an average of the earnings for the week prermus to the an. it 

, . * TtfieTaro six working (Iirs .fe a wc-ek. ' ; . . ; 


(which may occur at an}- time during the month) of the 12 shovel- 
men who have earned most in that week and similarly the 
average of G male weeders and 6 female wceders. In 1921 
there were 38 estates visited from which these earnings were 
selected. The average of these 12 x 12 x 38 shovelmcn in 
1921 was 78 cents a day : of the G x 12 x 38 male weeders, 
74 cents a day and of the female weeders 54 cents a day.. As at 
the time of the Delegates’ Report of 1913, the East Indians 
employed themselves also on their own enterprises of rice-growing, 
cattle breeding, etc. 

" 7. It may be added that the average earnings per day worked in 
1921 is as follows : — 


(Ilerbice) No. I. Immigration Department — 

Shovelmen . • 

Stale Weedcra 
Female Weeders . . 

(E. C. D.) No. 2. Immigration Department — 
Shovelmen 

Male Weeders 

Female Wceders . , 


>. 57 '6 cents. 
.. .10-7 „ 

•* 37*7 ,, 


.. 50 -3 cents. 

.. 43-4 „ 


(E. B. & W. C. D.) No. 3. Immigration Department — 


Shovelmen . > 

Malo Weedcra 

Fcmalo Weeders . . , . . . . . 

(Essequibo) No. 4. Immigration Department — 

Shovelmen 
Stale Weeders 
Female Weedcra 


5(1-3 cents. 
54-1 „ 

43-4 „ 


52-1 cents. 
43 '4 „ 

32-5 


“8. In addition to the sum of $1,515,951 -70 mentioned in paragraph 2 
the sum of $173,GG7“9J was paid during 1921 to the less routine 
‘ Task ’ nud ‘ Creole ’ gangs. Both these sums relate almost 
- exclusively to field work.” 


G3. The comparison of the two memoranda shows that the latter lias been 
so drawn up as to render any comparison between the rates for 1912 and 1921 
impossible. While the one gives the average earnings for men, women, inva- 
lids, convalescents and children, the other excludes children, invalids and con- 
valescents from the number of workers. In the same way, while in the former, 
the weekly averages are given for the highest wage-earners among shovelmen 
and wceders, the latter does not clearly state whether the average earnings of 
highest wage-earners are per working day or per day worked, and the difference 
between the earnings per working day and per day worked is so considerable 
as to render any com lusiens based on (he coni[iuison of the two figures 
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absolutely worthless. It is to be regretted that the present Jmmijtation ,Wnt 
General could not give figures in a form which would have enabled us to 
compare the rates for these two years. Assuming, however, after the excite 
cion of the earnings of the - Creole gangs/’ (U, child labour,} invalids, etc, 
from the total amount paid in wages jn 1912. that the daily average m a week 
of, mx days for an adult in that year was 2d cents, we find that there has boon 
an increase of about 57 percent, in the rate of earnings per working day, 

i.e, from about 23 cents in 1912 to 36*1 contain 1921, ■ ‘ , 

64. Wage? in 1022 , — In 1912, the best workers amoug shove! men ol 
30 estates earned 35* 1 cents and in the case of weeders belonging to the same 
plantation, the rate was 26 ‘8 cents 'per working dog. According to the 
present Acting Immigration Agent General, the average earnings of a 
shoveiman amounted to 78 cents., that of a male weeder to 74 cents, and of 
a feinale-wecdcr to 51 cents per dag worked in 1921. We collected figures 
relating to wages from certain estates. For the purpose of this report, we 
shall confine ourselves to the figures taken from the pay-books of the Rose 
Jinll Estate in Berbice, which has the reputation of being one of the best 
managed estates in the Colony. We took figures for 8 weeks from the 1st 
January to the 24th February, 1922, during three of which grinding was 
going on, when every one was made to work at a high pro«sme, It is 
therefore obvious that the wages during the period selected would be 
exceptionally high. Let us take first the figures relating to shovel gangs. 
Out of the five highest earners, we found that 3 were headmen or sudors, 
and we had therefore to exclude them. Of the remaining two, Mohan 
and Sanichar, each worked for 5 days in the week ending the 24th 
February and earned 272 cents ; that is to say, 48 cents per working day or 
51*4 cents per day woiked. Mohan worked lor 33 days during the period of 8 
weeks and earned 1,672 cents, givinga daily average 'of 35 cents; whileSarii- 
char’s earnings for 31 days during the same period amounted to 1,4 32 cents in 
8 weeks, with a daily average of about 30 cents. But if we take their average 
earnings per day actually worked, we find that it was 51 and 48 cents for Mohan 
and Sanichar, respectively. Compared with the daily average for the highest 
earners among shovelmeu in 1912, the rate -of earnings of either Sanichar or 
Mohan does not seem to have gone up at all. 

Turning to those whose wages on the last week in the period re'erred 
to were lowest, we find that Bam Lagan No. 1 earned by working on 
36 days during these 8 weeks, 1,264 cents, which gives a daily average of 35 
cents per day Worked, or 27 cents per working day ; while in the case of Bam 
Lai iSo, 1, the total earnings amount to 896 cents for 29 days' work during 
8 weeks, giving an average of about 31 cents per day worked or nearly 19 cents 
per working day. If we take the earnings of the whole gang, .we find that 
the average rate was nearly 38*6 cents for shovelmen per day worked. In the 
case of weeders the earnings are even lower. The average per day worked 
was roughly 30*7 cents for meu and 2 6*2 cents in the -case of women, simi- 
larly, taking the earnings of the ihovtil men’s gang of the Albion Efiste lor the 
same period, when grinding was done for 4 weeks, we find that the average 
late was 48*3 cents per day woiked. 
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S5. The above fads may, for the sake of convenience, be presented in a 
tabular form thus : — 


Shovclnien . . 

Male v coders . , 
Female w coders .. 


1021. 

1022. 

IV r day 
worked. 

Average for 
the whole 
colony. 

Per dny 
worked. 

Pose Hall Potato. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

fIS 

:is*c 

49 

no *7 

ns 

20*2 


GG. Wage? in 1S70 . — In this connection, it may be of interest to note the 
earnings in 1870 of the best workers per day worked. The JIoy.nl Ootnmis- 
Mon of 1871 say in paragraph .'103 of their report as follows : — “ Sir. Kelly 
lias favoured us with some returns, showing the wages c.irm'd by 10 of the 
labourers on his estate. From the number of days they have worked, nnd the 
nmount.s they have earned, we infer that they were first class men, taking nil 
'of them' together, they have averaged more than 5 days' work in a week t hrough- 
out the year. The best man worked for ‘233 days, and averaged 19 cents a 
clay : and he who earned least worked for 178 days and averaged 30 cents a 
dny. From the returns of Messrs. Field nnd Kelly together with the (aides 
referred to nnd other data already given, it is evident that very few immigmliL 
labourers average 18 cents a day for 5 days in a week. It will also be .seen t hat 
of those classed as effectives those who earn about 30 cent < n day, are few 
compared with those « ho earn from 21 to 30 cents.” On the Albion Kstnto 
in 1870, effective male Indian adults averaged 321 cents and effective females 
20 J cents per day worked in the year. 

07. licc/ipiliilntion. — To sum up, we find that Mohan of the /lose Hall wJiose 
ease is noted above, ennied during the period of 8 weeks 35 cents ns against the 
overage of 30* 1 cents per working day for the best workers among slmvelinen 
in 1912. Secondly, it would be seen that in the ca«e of the selected shovelmen 
iu 1921 the average of 78 cents per dny worked on the basis of the highest 
earnings in one particular week instead of several week*, is likely to create a 
wholly erroneous impression that the best workers could earn ns much ns tlmt all 
(he year round. For instance, Mohan is found to have earned not more than 
nil average of 49 cents per day worked iu 8 weeks, ns compared with 51 *1 cents 
per day worked in one particular week. Jt is lenmrkablc that in the year 1952, 
Mohan who is among the highest wage-earners on the /fuse Hall for the week 
ending 21th February should be found riot to have exceeded the average of -19 
cents per day worked earned by the best worker of Mr. Kelly half a century 
ago. n 10 '''one wny, t|„, eurnmga of the lowest earners for the above 
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week, me,, Ham Lagan I and Earn Lai 1 of the same estate averaged in 8 freeh 
35 and 31 cents, respectively, per day, as compared with 30 cents earned bv ' 
one of Mr, Kelly’s labourers who earned least fifty years ago. 

68. As compared with the Rose Hall, tho Port Mourimt may show hH,<. r 
results, while estates like Mara and Friends, a lower average. As a result of (lie 
■examination of the pay sheets of some estates as well as from personal inquiries 
made by us from a large number of labourers, we have come to the conclusion 
that broadly speaking, the scale of wages on a sugar estate may, at the present 
time, be taken as 24 cents ranging between 24 and 30 cents per woririu" 
day for all classes of workers, as compared with 38 • 1 cents in 1921 w'lienthe rate 
was admittedly higher. We should like to add that we are satisfied that our 
estimate does in no way err on the side of strictness. On the other hand, on 
the Sea Defence Wall a male labourer gets now 76 cents a day as compnied 
with 96 cents in 1921. Thecurrcnt rate for male labourers working on the Soa 
Wall Road are 84 cents and on the Public Works Department yards 106 cents 
per day, respectively. 

69. The following table exhibits the fluctuations in the average weekly 
earnings of an adult male between 1870 and 1919 ; — 


■ ■' Years. 

Average weekly 
earnings of an 
ncult male. 

As compared ivifh 
1913-14 for which 
the index number 
is 200, 





S. (I. 


1870 . . 

* » • * • 



over C 3 

105 

1908 . . 



• * 

4 0 

80 

1913-14 

• » • • 


• • 

0 0 

100 

1915 .. 

• * • * 


* * 

5 2 

103-5 

1916 .. 

• k • • 



5 7 

117-0 

1917 .. 

t t • « 



C 3 

124-5 

1918 .. 

• • * • 



6 11 

133*5 

1919 .. 




7 10 

157-0 

1920* - . 




•• 



„ 70 . Rda’ion between Wages and prices in 1013 and 1020 , — Before leasing 
the subject of wages, we should like to give prominence to the faot that some of 

♦The figure for 1020 has been omitted, as the tables of earnings have been oinitted 
from the Report for that year, thus mating it impossible to check Uw figure for 1920, go cu 
in the Report for 1919. 
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the sugar estates paid in wages to all classes and races of their employees the 
sum of over £5,894,000 in 1920 as against SI, 982, 000 in 1913. (Appendix V). 
We asked the representative of the British Guiana Sugar Planters’ Association 
who supplied the above figures, to give us information also about the profits, 
made by the sugar estates, the prices realised per ton of sugar, the number of 
labourers employed and the amounts paid to each race and class of workers 
for both the years under comparison. Wc regret to say that we have not 
received the required information. So we are unable to test the correctness 
of the inferences which the above figures may suggest. However, the table of 
trie prices of different commodities in 1913 and 1919, respectively, given in the 
Report of the Immigration Department for 1920 shows that the increase in 
wages for 1920 was wholly due to the abnormal rise in the cost of living for 
1920 as compared with 1913. Along with this abnormal rise in the retail 
prices, there was also another factor at work, making for increase in wages. 
Ilice was competing with sugar for labour ; while tempted by the great rise in 
the price of rice, such of the labourers as could affoid were forsaking sugar 
estates for rice farming. It was the stress of these twofold causes as well as the 
strong agitation among the employees who had been hard hit by the extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of food-stuffs, that appear to have forced the planters 
to give them increased wages. But as soon as the sugar market began to show 
signs of depression, there was an immediate cut of 25 per cent, in the wages 
during the latter part of 1920, and further reductions have been made since 
then, as the result of the downward tendency shown by sugar though the 
retail prices of the food-stuffs and cloth have yet to come down to the level 
touched by the wages. 

71. 1914 and 1919 compared . — A study of the figures relating to wages 
for 1914 and 1919 throws further light on the question whether wages for 1920 
showed an increase over those for 1913-14, proportionate to the rise in the price 
of sugar during the same period. We are unable to give the daily average 
ea ned by men and women respectively for 1920, because the usual work and 
wages return has been omittel for the first time since 1913-14 from the report 
for 1920. However, from the annual reports of British Guiana we have been 
able to ascertain the quantity of sugar exported and their respective 
values for the years 1914 and 1919. The appendix III gives the wages 
earned by an adult male labourer on the sugar estates per working day as 
well as the quantity and value of sugar exported for each year from 1913-14 
to 1919. 

72. We find that, roughly, 83,000 tons of sugar valued at £2,473,000 were 
exported in 1919, as compared with 107,000 tons worth £1,575,000 exported 
in 1914. It shows that while sugar sold at the rate of £14 '70 per ton in 1914, 
it fetched £29-74 per ton in 1919. In the light of these facts and (lie retail prices 
of food-stuffs prevailing in 1914 and 1919 respectively, the figures relating to 
the average earnings per day are most significant. The average per working 
day in 1919 was 31’4 cents for men and 15* 9 cents for women, or 26'8 cents 
per worker on the basis of 19 males, to 8 females on the estates. Compared to 
this, the earnings per working day in 1913-14 amounted to 20 cents for men 
and 9- 9 cents for women, or 17 cents per worker oil the basis of 10 men to 4 
women. This gives an increase of 58 per cent, in the dasly average earnings 
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P 6r worfcer dur ‘ !) g period of these 6 years, although thfc price of sugar had 
gone up 100 per cent, and food-stuiTs were dearer by over 138 per cent.' (rids 
appendix IY), < t’ ' 


73 let us now consider the relation between wages and the price of a ion 
of sugar in 1913-14 and 1920, respectively (vide: appendix Y). In 1913-14 
when £1,575,000 were realised by the export of 107,000 tons of sugar, the total 
amount paid m wages by certain sugar estates to all classes and' races of 
workers in 1920 was 1,982,000 $ = £412,910, or 26 -^per cent "of the total value- 
of the sugar exported, Butin 1020, when 83,-800 tons ofsugarWorth £1,193,00} 
were exported, the total wages amounted to § 5,894,000 equivalent to 
£1,227,917, or 29 - 2 per cent, of the total value of the sugar exported. In 
other words, the ratio between the amount of u ages and the vahlc of sugar ex- 
ported in 1920 was practically the same as m 1913-14. But while the price of 
sugar per ton showed in round figures an increase of 210 per cent, (from £14’ 71) 
in 1913-14 to £50 in 1920) and the retail prices of food-stufls had gone up 
roughly by 271 per cent, in the interval, the rate of wages ru 1920 increased by 
197 per cent, only, as compared with 1913. It is thus clear that the labourer 
did not got ill 1 920 an increase in his wages even to the extent of the rise in* 
the retail' prices or' the necessaries of fife, fet alone tfic fuff benefit of the 
abnormal increase in the price of sugaT in 1920, ag compared with 1913. 

II 

r 

71 dost of living — Coining to the question of die cost of living, we may 
begin by considering the memorandum on this subject prepared by the present 
Immigration Agent, which is reproduced in exienso (appendix VI.) He 
estimates the weekly cost of living ns follows- r— 


Class of worker. 

Coat 

of 

food. 

Cost 

of 

clothing. 

Cost 

of 

Implements. 

Tot ftl 
cost . 



Cents. 

Cents. 

| 

! Cents, j 

Cents. 

1. SUovclnmn 

< • 

1S5 

33 

10 

m 

2. Male Wcetler 

- 

185 

33 

10 

! 

228 

3. Female ffeedcr 


185 

20 

4 

209 


Further) on the income side, he assumes (hat fhe labourers are earning in 1922 
as much as they did in 1921. In that year, the average amount earned per 
day worked by different classes of workers was.— - 


Cents. 


Tor Shovel men — 

ForDInlo Wecdcra 
For Femalo Wccdera 


66 

.40 

38 


i 
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On fcliis basis, be arrives at the conclusion that after 10 years’ stay in British 
Guiana, a' shovel man would be able to save 494 dollars, and male and female 
weeders 284 and 53 dollars respectively. 

75 Even a most cursory examination of the above estimates, assuming 
tlicm to be correct, would reveal that in framing them, tlie human element in 
the labourer has not been taken, into account; and that, as a Consequence, 
no provision lias been made for meeting the expenditure on religious cere- 
monies, such as the recitation of the “ Bhagv.nl ” and the “ Salyanarayana' s 
■hatha, etc." charity offerings to temples, feasting priests, entertaining guests, 
and occasional trips, and similar other items of expenditure. As Mr. Jack, 
I.C.S., says in his book on “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District “ In 
the house of a Hindu, certain ceremonies and entertainments are obligatory.” 
The same is true, though to a much smaller extent, in the case of Moham- 
madana and Christians. Personal idiosyncracics in matters of dress and food 
cannot be ignored altogether, when we are dealing with human beings who 
arc not, like the inmates of a jail, to be fed on prescribed rations or clothed in 
regulation dress. In the case of East Indian women, again to quote the 
words of Mr. Jack, “ it may reasonably be urged that jewellery of some kind is 
a necessity, not a luxury.” Some allowance should therefore be made for 
these trinkets in any true budget ; but taste and caprice enter so largely into 
the amounts spent by different families or individuals that an average becomes 
extremely difficult to estimate. There is yet another item of expenditure 
which should be provided for. Labourers in British Guiana, as all the world 
over, do marry and multiply ; and by mai-rying and multiplying, they incur 
additional expenditure.' And although the children of immigrant labourers 
are said to begin earning after they are 8 years old, nevertheless they have to 
be supported by their parents until they have been absorbed in the Creole gangs. 
Here, again, it is difficult to arrive at any average figure. But a rough, very 
tough, calculation can be made. In 1919 there were in round figures about 

01.000 East Indians on the sugar estates, of whom 42,000 were adults and 

19.000 children. Roughly -speaking, there were then about 10,000 children 
who would not be working in the Creole gangs, and so must have been supported 
by their parents. Let us further assume that each child would cost .only 
3 dollars a month — surety- a most conservative estimate. On this basis, the 
average cost to every adult on the estates of maintaining children works out 
nt about 9 dollars a year. Similarly, we should set apart another 6 dollars a 
year for “ extras,” such as items of expenditure under religion, etc. 

76. Now add (9 plus 6)=15 dollars per year to the estimate of expenses 
prepared by the Immigration Agent General ; and the budget of an average 
Worker for 10 3-ears (at tlie end of which he or she is entitled to get an assisted 
return passage) would be as follows : — 

- A. Income. 


Pol I are. 

(1 Wages earned in lOyears nt the average rate (for 1921) 1,0S3'00 

of 30 • 1 cents per working day for 300 days in a year 
= 301 X 10x300 divided by 100. 


-W83EHL 



H 


(b) an,UmphlWnta ^2-18 doUm ^,! m 
»«■ "« ofciu “»■» 

w »;• **• ' 

w*l «<# 

flc,t at the c ,„, , 

77. J jCf , d ° f 10 Hare 

* a £e? ghJ. ? i,0, ^ er .. " 

** fi » ^ ;t /«?xs r- « «* t • sss 18 

, s P ro <*edcd to> anrl wori 

7 cv . 


Z s,l °Mm an . 


•^* Income nor 

" J'Onr. ‘ Fl!n, ' ntiICct 'nfs i)1 , rd 

' W «« *>»«’• 
’-***«*.„_ •’““•• .. _ ” '«■«■ 


A «»0 

*-****„_ •■ 

^ ■Food, ete.' , 

wCsr? - •• •■ -. 

>Ca,s - U,n ° ss "t 15 d n ; r[ 

Totnl ^Pmhturo 

t * # 

^Foo 

f' *'**■•, ej 0< 

*>^» g c moncy •• .. ;; • 

forl olcaT° ^8 atl5 (1 " 

i ( ‘ n }spc r j ear 

— ^ JaJ0 , ro£aic ~ 


1’ 185-60 
150-00 



*’470-00 

( 

7fl85-oo 
ICO -00 
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3. Fannie Wader. 


A.- 

—Income in ten years at 3S cents per dav 

worked for 

Dollars. 


300 days per year 

.. 

1, 140-00 

B.- 

-Frp vdilurc . — 




(a) Pood, etc., wi per note 


1.0SG 00 


(h) Extras, etc., tor ton years 15 dollars 

prrycar 

150-00 


(e) Loss of income ouinp to illness nt 15 

days jvr yetir 

57-00 


Total Expenditure 

.. 

1,203-00 


S cl deficit in 10 years 

.. 

153-00 


2V. 11 . — But if slio coim^ within the scope of the oidinnncc of 1000 she must also, 
pay her portion of the pas -age. 

Dollars. 

We may roughly put it down nt the current rate nt .. “2 00 

Therefore Total net deficit ». •• •• .. 225 '00 


7R, We accepted, with regard to the rates of wages ns well dm the cost of 
food, clothing and Implements, the figures given bv the present Agent General’ 
ns correct for the purposes of the above calenlntion ; and the result, even on 
this basis, are startling. An able-bodied man going out front India ton far off 
place nt a distance of 12, C00 miles, and working as a shovclnian for seven hours 
a day during the slack season, and fifteen hours per day tlnrinix the period of 
grinding, is aide to save after ten years’ unremitting toil, not more than a sum 
of lfi:2 dollars; whil e a tunic weeder saves nothing but has. a debt of 37 
dollars at the end of the period. A female weeder fares even worse. Her- 
budget, prepared on the basis of the above note, actually shows after ten years - 
a deficit of 153 dollars, if she g-ts a free return passage, or. of 225 dollars, when 
hersharoof tliecoslofthepav-agemoney isincluded. Or, to put it differently, 
among the three, there is a deceit per head after 10 years of l) dollars, or of 23 
dollars, if the female weeder’s share of the passage money etc., is included. 
Further comments on the above Is obviously unnecessary. 

79. Cost of firing <ta (flimn'.al by Mr. Collier . — The above estimated; 
cost of living, aR given by (ho present Acting Immigration, Agent, General, 
was assumed to be accurate. On the. other hand, the Acting District 
Immigration Agent, Mr. Collier estimates on average weekly expenditure 
on food of 231 cents per adult, worker as against 185 cents per week 
for food, according to the Agent General. (ride Appendix VII), While 
Mr. Collier's estimate allows 81 lbs. of rice plus 0 tbs. of flour plug 2 lbs, 
of dholl, or lfii lbs. in all to an adult; the Agent Gcncrnl consider* 2 llm.. 
and 3 ozs. of bread plus 3 1 lbs. of rice plus 1 % lbs. of dholl plus 7 lbs. 
of flour— Mi lbs. as sufficient. Now, if wo reconstruct, the three budgets 
given above on the basis of the Collier estimate by adding another 25 81 
dollars per year or about 259 dollars per 10 vents to the cud of food, we find 
that (he savings of the shovrbnnn disappear, leaving a minus balance of 
97 dollars: and that the female weeder* « deficit is increased by an additional 
r urn of 251 dollars w Iiile the male weeder budget sheen an excess of 302 dollars 
on the deficit si Je. 
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: - BO. Gallkr Budgets Analyzed. — We are indebted to Mr. Collier for 
collecting a series of 45 budgets and forwarding them to us through the.'' 
Acting General. It maybe added that these Budgets sent by Mr. Collier 
have been collected by or under the supervision of the Managers of tho Estates 
themselves; they are therefore not likely to err on the side of exaggeration. 
The Appendix No, YJII (1) gives the amounts (exclusive of clotLing and • 
implements) spent on food, etc., by these 45 families. The number in tbe 
table refers to the serial number of the budget [vide Appendix No. VIII (2) 
from C.l to C. 45]. Wo arrive at an average of $2 • 95 as representing tho 
cost per week of food etc. (excluding cloth and implements) fo a single male ■ 
Jal ourer by adding up the amounts given in column 2 of the table and • 
dividing the total by 15. The average for a woman is taken as 8(1 per cent, 
and that for a child as 40 per cent, of the amonnt needed for a man. The 
cost to a male, a female or a child, on the basis of the weekly average of 
2'95 dollars for a single man given above, works out as follows ; — 

(J) Single man .. .. .. .. 2 '05 dollars per week. 

(2) Single woman .. .. .. .. 2 '36 dollois per week. 

(3) Child .. .. .. 1-18 dollars per week. 

The columns (3), (C) and (10) of the table given in Appendix VIII (1) 
show tbe difiercuce between the average estimate and the amount actually 
spent in each case. 

81. In Appendix No. VUT(I), arc given the budgets of 45 families, compris- 
ing 45 ir.cn, 30 women and 52 children, or (15 + "Viir^ + ~i<£i'~°)“00 males. 
Wo find that the numbers 3, 16 ami 31 — 35 among single males and 
No.. 37 among n:en and wives show an excess over the average. The. rest 
have to bo content with less than the weekly average of 295 cents. That 
is to say, out of 100 labourers (male) in British Guiana, 90 are living on 
insufficient, food. The position of single men alone appears to be tolerable, 
as 7 out of IG single men in the above table spend on food, etc., more 
than the average, while even among those single males whose budgets 
show a deficit, the debit balance is not mueb except in No. 15 which has 
a minus balance of 108 cents a week. As regards married couples, there 
is an average shortage of 154 cents in 14 cases, while one shows an excess of 
17-2. But it is the man with a family — as was only to be expected — 
whose lot is most to be pitied. These 15 families with 30 adults and 52 children, 
spend on food, etc., roughly 7,600 cents against the estimated average of over , 
14,000 cents ; it shows that they are actually living on half rations. To sum 
•up, 50-per cent, of the single men have not enough to eat,- while the average 
expenditure in tlio ease of a married couple and a family is below the estimate 
by 30 per cent, and 45 per cent., respectively. That these figures accurately' 
represent ■ the existing state of things among East Indian ) immigrants is -, 
susceptible of easy demonstration. The average comings in 1921 of ah 
adult are given by tlio Immigration Agent General as 30 tl cents per work-,., 
ing day, or 217 cents a week as against a weekly expenditure of 231 cents . 
per. adult on food, etc., (exclusive of clothing and implements) accor mg o 
the Collier budget. 
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$2. It will be observed that both tlio above estimates — Mr. Collier’s as well 
as the I t migration Agent G cneral’s • -have been drawn up on the assumption that 
they represented the average cost of living for all classes of workers irrespective 
of sex. That the Immigration Agent General’s estimate is only an average 
budget is shown by the fact that in his calculations of the amount of savings 
after 10 years in the case of 3 classes of labourers alike, the cost of food has 
been shown at an average figure of 1 - 85 dollars a week, though in the matter 
of earnings, he treats them as distinct and separate units. It is evidently 
wrong to adopt two different bases of calculation. We, however, proceed 
on the assumption that in the matter of food values only, there should be a 
difference of not more than 20 per cent. in. the case of a female worker as against 
a male worker. So far as “ additional ” such as tea, milk, kerosine oil, 
etc., are concerned, there would be no difference ; and while in the “ male ” 
budget there is provision for tobacco, in the “ female ” budget hair oil, etc., 
should also be provided for. Similarly, a woman would use more soap for 
washing than a male. Therefore, the difference between the two budgets, 
after allowing, for all these discrepancies, may roughly be taken at about 17 per 
cent. In the case of a child, we should ordinarily' adopt an all round average of 
40 per cent., of the male budget. The value of the Immigration Agent General's 
budgets is further vitiated by' the fact that he takes on the income-side, 
the amount of earnings per day worked, and not per working day. The 
income in one case is nominal, and in the other, real. Both Messrs. Shad- 
well and Seebohm Rowntrec in their studies have taken note of thiB difference 
between the nominal and real incomes. The third objection to which the Immi- 
giation Agent General’s estimate is open, is that while the cost of living 
relates to 1922, the earnings relate to 1921. (In this connection, we would 
draw attention to what seems to us an indefensible practice, viz., of making 
the labourer purchase the implements for work on an estate, thus still 
fu'ther curtailing his already insufficient income). 

83. Estimate of Income. — The real income of a labourer on a sugar estate, 
as distinguished from his nominal income, must of course include the extra 
amount paid to him not in cash but in the form of “ benefits ”. Of these 
Louse rent and medical assistance are the most important. But, since no 
provision for either is made in the budgets to follow, we may omit from tho 
income as well as from the expenditure side. 

8 ! . As regards grazings 20,000 heads of cattle and 5,000 sheep and goats are 
kept by’ 7,000 labourers, on estates, i. c., about 31 animals per owner. Since 
, then Government, we understand, charges grazing rent at 10 cents per annum 
per acre, a charge of $3 • 50 per owner would equal a grazing area of 100 acres 
per animal — an extravagant estimate. For the 7,000 owners we may therefore 
put -down $25,000 as the total value of their grazing rights. 

85. As regards land for growing rice or vegetable, We found that it can be 
obtained at about $10 per annum per acre. The estates grant the use of roughly 
15,000 acres for rice, and 500 acres for vegetables, to their labourers. The 
a 6g re g a te benefit thus accruing to them under this head may therefore be set 
down at $155,000 per annum. 

86. Adding to this amount that of the grazing rights ($25,000), we arrive 
at a total of $180,000. Divided by the total Lumber of adult labourers 
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(42,00ft) we got an average annual value of tjieso benefits as §4*28, or a 
weekly average of under 9 cents per head. 

87. As regards fuel, the total requirements per liead per week we have 
budgeted for is 24 cents per week per labourer. Assuming that about one- 
third of the estates grant free fuel, the total benefit accoided to the labourers 
as a whole may be put down at one-third too, i.c., 8 cents per week. 

88. Thus, the total value of the benefits to be taken into consideration” 
amounts to 17 cents per labourer per week, and we should further note that 
as some of the rice land is given to non-resident labourer, the proportionate 
value per resident labourer should be still less. > 

89. In order to find out the total earnings per week of a worker we shall . 
therefore now add the sum of 1 7 cents a wefck to the total amount earned by 
an adult at the rate of 24 to 30 cents per working day, as estimated by us, for 
the current year. On this basis, it will be seen that the weekly average per 
adult works out at $1 • 79. Or, to bo more accurate, w e may take separately 
the earnings of a shovelman, a male weeder and a female weeder per day 
actually worked. On page 30 wo have given the amounts earned per day 
worked by the three classes of workers on the Rose Hall Estate, which average 
38*0 cents for a sLovclman, 30*7 cents for a male weeder and 26' 2 cents for a 
female weeder. - On another estate, the name of which lias not been mentioned 
by the Immigration Agent General, we are told that the avoiagos per day 
actually worked in 1923 arc 41 cents for a shovelman, 32 cents fora male weeder 
and 31 cents for a female w coder. As these rates are higher than those of tho 
l.ose Hall E'ia'e wc shall, to he on the safe side, adopt them in framing our 
budget. We may here repeat that it is impossible in the present circumstances 
fora labourer to work for more than five days in the week, as two halt days 
(on Monday and Saturday) are lost in a week on acconnt of the time occupied 
in alloting tasks and wages. Therefore, a shovelman w ould earn in a week 
41X5=205 cents; a mate neater, 32x5=1(50 cents; and a female weeder, 
3] x 5=155 cents. Add Jo those amounts the cash value of the benefits, viz,, 
17 cents per week and the gibss weekly average -works out as follows : — 





Per day. 
Cents. 

Per week of* 
5 days. 

" 'Dollars, 

1. Shovelman . . 

, . 

. . 

.. 44-2 

2*22 

2. Male weeder .. 

„ , 

. . 

35*4 

1*77 

3. Female weeder 

• , 

• k 

34*4 

1*72 ' 


These may he taken as representing a liberal estimate for 1922 of the gross 
average earned by the three classes of labourers now. 

* Footnote. — -Compare these rates with those prevalent on different Co\ eminent Works 
given below : — 

For males : — ’ . _ , , » . - 

1. Sugar estates . . 222 cents in a week of o days (pint house , 

and medical relief.) , 

2. Sea Defence Wall 380 cents in n w ock of 5 days (caBJ. only.) 

3. Sea Wall Roads . . 420 dollars in a week of 3 days. 

4. Public Works Do- 540 ditto, 

partwent yard. < 
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On this basis we find that — 

(a) A Sliovclmnn would cam in 10 years nt the rate of 322 
cents n week. 

(5) A Mate woeder would cam in 10 years nt the rate of 177 
cents a week. 

(c) A Female w coder would cam in 10 j-cara nt the rate of 
172 cents a week. 


Dollars. 

1,104-40 

020-40 

891-40 


But from these amounts should bo deducted the loss of earning; for days 
on which a labourer may be unable to work, owing to illness. AVe assume that 
the number of such days will not be more than lb in a year or ISO in ten j-cars 
The net average earnings in 10 years, after making the deduction, arc noted 
below: — 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1. Shovclmnn .. .. 1,1.71-40 — GG'OO = 1.0S8-40 

2. Malowccder .. .. 020-40 — 73-10 = 807-30 

3. Female weedcr .. .. 894-40 — 51-75 = 842-03 

DO. Cost of living .— As regards the cost of living, we have to consider four 
different estimates given by diflcrcnt authorities (Appendix No. VII). The 
Nunan deputation t-o India prepared, at the desire of Mahatma Gandhi an 
estimate of the cost of living to a small farmer or labourer, which 
amounted to 220 cents a week (exclusive of the cost of clothing, implements, 
etc.). The Immigration Agent General estimates it at 185, nnd Mr. Collier 
at 231 cents a week per adult; while, the 15 singio men whose budgets 
have been supplied to us by Mr. Collier himself [ride Appendix No. VIII (2) 
from 1 to 45] spenton an average 205 cents a week on food, etc. A medical 
Doctor whom wo have consulted, works out the minimum average per 
week at 288 cents a week for a male. His estimate has been framed on the 
physiological basis of calculation laid down by Professor Atwater and adopted 
by Mr. Sccbohin Kowntrce in his various studies. Two other medical men in 
British Guiana, who have intimate knowledge of the immigrant labourers 
estimated the minimum cost of living nt 300 rents n week, lmt would add 
another 50 cents, if the labourer is allowed food on a slightly moro varied nnd 
higher scale than what is necessary in order to maintain him in a slate of bare 
physical fitness. AVe shall however adopt, the figure of 288 cents a week for a 
male adult in our calculation of the cost of living. The Immigration Agent 
General’s nnd Mr. Collier’s estimates fall short of the minimum laid down by 
the medical authorities for those who have to do heavy work. The nvernge of 
295 cents a week spent by the 15 men of the Collier Budgets would more 
correctly represent what a labourer actually does spend on food than the esti- 
mate of either the Agent General or that of Mr. Collier. Therefore, the weekly 
cost of food per head may be estir^ d ns follows : — J 


(a) In (lie 

( 0 ) In thn 
('-> Tn ,J„. , 

1J. Till} I’ftt hunt 

ml tin '', n , t 


(fi.> 

•i 


Cents. 

288 

mnlrt xidiiH) ,, 239 

mnlomlnll) jjg 

I" nn adult male, pivot) In- the 
low. IleiW-, not include in 
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Ills estimate boots, shoos or umbrella, etc. Moreover, retail prices of cloth ill 
British Guiana we found to be abnormally high, and clothes would cost more 
than the amount suggested by him. Similarly, wc do not agree with him that 
a woman would have to spend less on clothes tliuh a man. From what lie 
obsorved in the colony as elsewhere, wo have no hestitation in coming to the 
conclusion that if there Is any difference between the two, it would be higher 
for a woman than a man. To bo on tlie sate side, wo should troat thorn alike, 
and take 50 cents a week for both. As regards implements, wc tako tho figures 
given in tho estimate of the Immigration Agent Gonoral. Wo should add to 
the above items of expenditure itoms under “extras” and passage money etc. 
The budgets for different classes on this basis may now bo given as follows 


[A) Shovelman. 
Expenditure. 

Per v. coir. 

In 10 years 

(a) Food, etc. 


Cents. 

288 

Dollars. 

1,407 

(h) Clothing 

, , ,, . , 

50 

200 

(c) Extras . . - , . 

• • 4 4 < 1 

n-5 

GO 

(d) Implements 

. . • . . « 

10 

52 

{c) Passage money , , 



10 

08 


Total 

37S n 

1,007 


(P) Jllcrle Wcedef. 



(a) Samo ns (A) . , 

.. 

37$ -5 

1,007 

(a) Food, etc. 

(C) Female Wcedcr. 

23!) 

1,247 

(t>) Clothing 

4 , 4 4 

GO 

2G0 

(e) Extras . . 

.4 

1W. 

00 

(d) Implements 

4 . 

■1 

21 


Total .. 

304 -l 

1,584 


But if in the case of the female weeder we include iu her estimate the cost 
of her share of passage money and clothing, her total would be increased by 
S 72 or, even if a free return passage is allowed to her, she would have to pay 
only $ 20 for clothing. Her total would, in one case, be 1,656 dollars ; and 
in tho other, S 1, 601-00 after she had been in the colony for 10 years. 

02. We may summarise what has boon stated above in a tabular form an 
below : — 

Income In Expenditure in 

10 years. 10 years. 

Dollars. Dollars. * 


1. Shovelman .. •• •* 1,0SS / 

2. Male Weeder .. •• •• ^’rnt 1 

3. Female Weeder .. •• >■ ^ 

it will be seen that at the current lates, the debit side shows a ‘ ® 

excess over the credit side and it is clear that the aicrngo • b D 
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Shovclnmn must be raised by 80 per cent, of a nude wcedoi by 120 percent, and 
of a female w eeder by 88 per cent, a week before they can e.von make bt th ends 
meet. It will further be noticed that if the above increments were to be 
granted, even ' then the 1 hourers could not bo said to be earning n living 
wage since after ten years’ continuous residenco in the colony, they would 
return to their native land ns paupers. 

Section VII.— Material and Moral Conditions. 


I. 

03. Of the total number of East Indians in the colony. about S3 per cent, 
live on the estates : while of the remaining -17 per cent., a considerable number, 
resident in neighbouring villages, abo works for the plantations, when 
not otherwise engaged. The latter are cuffed the “ task-gangs It 
■mnv therefore be assumed flint about 7~> per cent, of East Indians am con- 
nected directly or inditcctly with the sugar industry. In these circunu.tanees, 
we shall begin by describing tlie conditions on the estates, under which im- 
migrants have to live and labour, and then, deal with the position of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

91. Homing Acmmtnodnlioii, — The dwellings on an estate are called 
the “ Coolie ” lines or ranges. A range is a ‘ingle-storied building, fifty 
to hundred feet long, fourteen feet broad, and fifteen feet high from the floor 
to the apex of the rafters. Its roof is either shingled or covered with corru- 
gated iron-sheets. It has cither a mud-floor, or wooden flooring plastered 
over with earth. Some ranges are tjh»m1 two feet above the ground level. 
Each range is divided hy thin partitions into five or ten rooms according 
to its length. The floor area of a room may roughly be taken as 120 sipiare 
feet. The partitions between the rooms nro usually clo-e-lioarded to a height, 
of 10 feet from the floor, the .space above tlml being cl< ,< -e-luthed. Each 
range has a covered verandah, four to n‘.v feet wide, running along the whole 
length on the front side. For ventilation, there is a window on the wind- 
ward side and a door on the leeward hide in every compartment. The db- 
fanee between two ranges varies from fifty to sixty feet. There are drains 
both in the front and behind the range ; though, being mere channels cut, 
in the roil, they are seldom in a satisfactory condition. One family or 
three bachelors are required to live in one room. There, are, in addition, 
a nmnhcr of cottages of improved type on several estates, about ten on each, 
which were put up in 1919 and 1920. At that time, an attempt was being 
made to attract labour from llnrbndos and Orebada ; and ns they would not, 
have agreed to live in the “ Coolie ” ranges, better dwellings lmd to la' provided 
for them. Only a small number of them, however, were built, as the con- 
htruction of more cottages wan soon stopped for various reasons. We found 
a number of Has- Indian labourers Jiving in these cottages, as the Black im- 
migrants from the West Indian Hands did not, stay long in the colony. 
The responsibility /or keeping the “ Coolie ” yards clean, rests on the occu- 
pants. J here are no line sweepers. Borne of the ranges which we kiuv 
were fairly tndi fnelory, hut rao I of them, such as t June on the Hnutufion 
J ; tinuU were found to hr in a state of udvaneed dilapidation. White-washing 
M'-isUlIJ, 
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ft lumber 'of residents of each locality. Most Government medical officers 
dispense with certificates and treat Indians free, unless they know them to ho 
well off. On settlements at' a distance from the residence of a Government 
Medical Office; Indian settlers sometimes complained't-hat medical aid was not- 
sufficiently accessible. In one locality- we found that an' allowance had been 
granted to defray the cost of a motor launch "to enable the medical officer to 
travel up a creek twice a .week, to an Indian settlement of rice-growers and 
cattle owners. It seems impossible to send fully qualified medical officers to 
every locality to ’which settlers-- are spreading, but we think that tire prevailing 
conditions render desirable the entertainment of a small staff with qualifications 
similar to those of sub- assistant surgeons in India: The Indian population 
in villages and. settlements,- accustomed to medical treatment on estates, and 
appreciating its value, needs local and prompt treatment of ordinary ailments. 
Dispensaries in charge of men of the sub-assistant surgeon class would be very 
useful if. out-door patients received gratuitous treatment and visits to patients’ 
homes in the vicinity of the dispensary, were covered by a very small fee. It 
is possible that young Indian licentiates of medicine and surgery would he 
attracted by. the offer of salaries of 50 dollars a month, and on resignation after 
10 yearn’ service a bonus of one month’s pay per year of service. Leave .might 
be given at intervals of four years with arrangements for passage as assisted 
medical officer on emigrant steamers. Hot only Indians but all labourers 
would benefit by the establishment of dispensaries in populous localities 
situated at a -distance of. not more than 6 miles from any existing, centre 
of medical relief. It would also be well to exempt from payment of medical 
fees persons, whose yearly incomes did not exceed £30. • Though certificates 
of poverty may be obtained more easily than, in Trinidad, a general rule of -this 
kind will often obviate the need for obtaining a certificate. The suffering 
and privation due to sickness amongst the very poor in tropical countries 
call for the administration of medical relief free from harassing restrictions.” 
( Vide Deport, Part I, page 62, paragraph 16). 


97. If the above proposals had been given effect to a good many of the 
complaint-s made to us in this connection would have been removed. We hope, 
now that the war is over, their recommendations will be carried out at an early 
date. We may here refer to two points, especially brought to our notice. One 
was that medical facilities available on the estates were being restricted, owing 
to the amalgamation of various, estates. The case of Houston - was cited as 
an instance. The Houston Estate-used to have its own hospital ; but as it has 
now been taken over by another group, its hospital will be closed, and labourers 
working on it required to go to the one on the Diamond Estate even for out; 
door medical relief. It is obvious that although the labourers of the Houston 
Would not be paid at a higher rate now than before, and, in consequence, would 
continue to contribute to the same extent towards medical relief in future, 
the company owning the Houston would, by cutting down the hospital, 15c 
making additional profits to the extent of the saving thus effected. It is a 
real grievance, especially in a country where medical relief is not easily avail- 
able. The second point raised was this. East Indians are anxious that, as 
they constitute 45% of the total population, the Government should appoint 
a- larger "number of Indian doctors, who would be in a 'better position to 
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inspire confidence among East Indian patients by reason of their instinctive 
'sympai hy with and understanding of the patients’ sentiments and requirements. 
It is obviously unnecessary to amplify this point. If the recommendations 
of Messrs. McNeill and Clummanlal are carried out, they will go a great Way 
towards removing this grievance. 

t)8. Rice-beds.— According to the Report for 1920 of the Immigration 
Department, the number of immigrants who had rice beds in that year was 
a little over 17,000 and the total acreage under rice did not exceed 15,000. It 
will thus be seen that only about 27 per cent of the resident population had 
rice-beds, and that the average size of a plot per head was even less than one 
acre. It would appear that bachelors are generally given about 1 to 1 acre ; 
and that a family, from 2 to 21 acres. But some estates also give rice-beds to 
non-resident immigrants, in order to induce them to enter into an agreement 
uith the estafcj to work for four days in a week. For instance, on the Port 
Mouranl Estate there were 1,800 acres of rice-beds, of which 1,500 had been 
given to tire residents, and 300 to the non-residents. This would further re- 
duce the number of resident labourers who have rice-beds from 27% to 22%. 
The rate of rent per acre varies from estate to estate. Of the 57 sugar estates 
in 1920, 11 estates charged no rent, while 7 from 1 to i dollars, and the rest 
from 5 to 8 dollars a year per acre. The yield of the above 15,000 acres in 
1920 was estimated at 255,000 bags of paddy, or nearly 127,000 bags of milled 
rice. As each bag of milled rice contains on an average about 161 lb, the 
total yield may be estimated at. 20,828,000 lb. This would give an average 
of 11 bags of rice per head of the immigrants having rice-fields. But it would 
be u if air to assume that these 7 1 bags of rice represent the net profits 
to the labourer. From the detailed figures collected from a large number 
of labourers, who have rice beds, we find that the average expense on an 
acre of rice-bed to the immigrant, varies from 20 to 30 dollars, if we assume - 
that he or his family work with hired labour. We had these figures 
tested by some of the biggest as Well as the most successful rice-farmers 
in tlie colony" and in their opinion, the average expenses (excluding his 
labour) that have to be incurred by an immigrant per acre of rice would 
amount to 20 dollars. In addition, he is exposed, though to a far lesser 
extent than a village farmer, to the inclemencies of tlie weather. Let us now 
workout the total profits per head of 17,000 immigrants from 15,000 acres of 
xice-beds. As stated above, the estimated yield per head may be taken as 7 • 5 
bags or 154 gallons of rice. According to Mr. Collier, the retail price of rice in 
March 1922 was 20 cents per gallon. -On the above basis, 154 gallons would bo 
worth 30 80 dollars. Deduct the amount of 18 dollars as representing the ex- 
penditure on 15-17ths of an acre at 20 dollars per acre from tlie above total of 
30-80 dollars ; and we find that the net profit per head to the immigrants from 
the cultivation of rice-beds amounts to 12 dollars and 80 cents only. • But then 
this profit in a good year would he turned into a net loss of 20 dollars in a bad , 
year. Taking, therefore, good and bad years togethor, we may- roughly say 
that on an average tlie net profit per head amounts to 9 dollars a year. 

99. Cattle , do .— It is stated that in 1920, on those sugar estates for which 
statistics are available, 6,253 East Indians owned 20,000 head of cattle, and 
1,040 owned 5,OCO sheep and goats. We could not ascertain how many 



of those owning head of cattle were included in the number of the owners 
of sheep and goats ; although we were told that their number would be 
considerable'. On the assumption, however, that- the two figures are 
exclusive of each other, the total number of immigrants owning these 
animals amounts to 7,300 out of a total resident population of 63,000 on 
the sugar estates , showing that out of every 25 immigrants, 22 own no 
animals. 

100. The figures relating to rice-beds and live stock on the sugar planta- 
tions are most significant. They show that by far the greater majority of immi- 
grant labourers have no other source of income than their weekly earnings on 
the estates. We have already pointed out that the rate of wages at the present 
time are miserably low. We have gone at length into the question of rice-beds 
and live stock; because great emphasis is often laid on these two additional 
sources of income, from which a majoiityof them are said to be making a good 
deal of money. From what we have stated above, it is evident that the per- 
centage of immigrants who have rice-beds to the total resident population 
working on the estate is only 27, and that of the owners of live stock less than 
12. It will further be seen that the net income from rice-beds is not so high, 
as is generally supposed. But in any case, the income from these two sources 
should not be included in the amount of earnings on an estate, as it represents 
the profits of extra labour and capital. 

101. Savings . — We tried to find out the total amount of savings, if any, of 
the immigrant labourers on the sugar estates. We regret to say that no infor- 
mation could be had on this point, either from the Post Office Savings Banks 
or the two banking institutions in the Colony. Nor could we collect any, data 
for arriving at the total amount of indebtedness among them. We are there- 
fore unable to express any opinion on these points. The general impression 
left on our minds by what we saw and heard was that only a small percentage 
of workers on the sugar estates, such as drivers, immigrants of superior 
physique, those who may enjoy certain facilities not open to the majority, 
are able to lay by anything. Then, there are also a number of those 
who, by continuously stinting and starving themselves are able to save 
a few cents. But in the case of the vast majority, it may be said that 
they are just about the poverty lines, some below, and others slightly above, 
it. The series of the Collier budgets [Appendix VIII (2), C. 1 to C. 45] 
shows that only 10 per cent, of them were spending on food more than the 
average of 295 cents a week ; and this proportion may be taken as a rough 
indication of the economic condition of labourers on the estates. 

102. Immorality among immigrant labourers . — That in the days of 
indenture, immorality among the indentured labourers was rampant is 
acknowledged on all hands. Messrs. McNeill and Chimmanlal in their report 
ascribe it mainly to the sex-disparity and the class of women who were sent out 
from India. To these two causes should be added another, viz., the “ Coolie ” 
lines, already alluded to. Sudden freedom from all the social restraints of a 
village life, chaotic intermixture of different classes and individuals from various 
provinces, the conditions of life on an estate, the non-recognition of Indian 
marriages : all these ten led to lower the moral standard and destroy the sanctity 
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of married life. And fcliongli the indentured system has been abolished, it hni 
left behind an evil legacy. If separate housing arrangements for married 
couples are immediately made fey the provision of a large number of 
separate cottages ; if legal recognition is given to marriages solemnised in 
accordance with Indian religions ceremonies ; and if the State in British 
Guiana, disrag.mbng all narrow considerations of harm or injury to any 
particular industry, takes early steps to discharge the obligation laid upon 
it by few in tbs matter of imparting education to the children of the 
Indian community, the progress towards a set tied life of a higher moral standaid 
will be considerably hastened. 


103. There is not only sexual laxity among the immigrant labourers 
themselves, but very serious allegations have been made from time to time 
that managers nnd overseas have had immoral relations with coolie ’* 
women on the estate The Sanderson Committee came to the conclusion that 
there was not mucL substance in the allegations. Trom our investigations, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that thcie is ground for believing that such 
immoral relation; do exist, though, to what extent, it is impossible to say. 
East Indians almost unanimously made these allegations ; and with equal 
unanimity and emphasis the planters denied them. The Hon’ble Mr. Webber 
stated that such immorality did exist, and added that things wore prctl v 
much the same, as they were in 1913. 


101. It may he mentioned here that there is an Ordinance in the colony, 
under which a manager or an overseer living with an immigiant woman must 
either many her, tr leave the estate. It was said that the owners of the sugar 
estates would not tolerate such an immoral practice nnd Would punish the rann, 
if they w ere satisfied of his guilt. In spite of all this, the very conditions under 
which young oveiseeis are required to live on the estates are such that’ifc is 
impossible to pi event the growth of this evil. Young overseers are either un- 
roauied, or, if married, are not allowed to have their wives on the estate. Tins 
seems to be the general practice, though on a few estates a small number of 
married quintets for overseers have been putup in jccent years. Such being 
the conditions, under which they have to live, it is easy to understand why 
so often they go wrong. Married men are not generally appointed overseers, 
because they would be more costly, and, secondly, because the estate would 
have to incur additional expenditure over the construction of married quarters. 
These reasons Were put forwaid by one of the sugar magnates of British Guiana 
who further explained that sugar plantations, being business concerns, have 
to bo run On business lines, and that they had fo consider proposals involving 
additional expenditure, recurring or non-recurring, from that point of view ; 
and he ended by saying that young men would he young men. The subject 
is a most unsavoury one, and we have no desire to pursue it any further. Y e 
should, however, like to place on recoid our deliberate opinion that the evil 
docs exist, and that the only feasible solution w ould be to employ married 
Indian overseers who would be less costly than married overseers imrorfed 
from Scotland. * ‘ 


ICC. Relation between cmplmjers ami labourers .- -As rrgprds the | rea ^ c ^ o£ 
labourers by the supervising stab’, it appears that things art. gradually changing 
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.for the bettor ; although complaints of ill treatment arc oven now often licaTcb 
We made enquiries into some cases of alleged ill treatment brought to our 
notice ; and we found most of these complaints to be substantially true. In 
this matter, as in others, it must be borne in mind that the indentured system 
has only recently been abolished, and that therefore some time must elapse 
before occurrences like these can become an exception rather than the rule. 
The labourer, too, is slowly waking up to the realisation of the fact that he is 
no longer in bondage but is a fieeman who can demand fair and considerate 
treatment. And add to this another factor that, as there has been a cessation 
of immigration from India and the consequent stoppage of the supply of fresh 
labourers, the employers with a limited number of labourers to draw upon 
are feeling the imperative necessity of treating their employees with more 
consideration, so as to secure their good will and confidence. 

106. hnmiqralion staff . — The Immigration Department of British Guiana 
consists of an Immigration Agent General, a Senior Immigration Agent, four 
Immigration District Agents and a number of clerks and interpreters. The 
first six posts of responsibility are held by Europeans. All the interpreters 
are practically Indians. The officers of the Immigration Department appear 
to us to be anxious to do as much as they can, under the existing circumstances 

’ for the immigrants. But the}' labour under several obvious disadvantages. 
The Indian, and, to a certain extent, non-Indian, witnesses are not quite 
satisfied with the way in which it is being run. The complaint was not against 
the personnel of the Department, but entirely against the system. 

107. The general opinion would seem to l,o that the Immigration Depart- 
ment, though said to exist for the protection of the emigrants, in reality acts, as 
if its main function was to protect the planters. Both Dr. Whnrton and the 
Hon’bleMr. Lukhooas well as other Indian witnesses deplored the fact that no 
Indian had ever been appointed to senior posts in the Department, and strongly 
pressed that one of the precedent conditions to the resumption of immigration 
from India should be the acceptance of the principle that the Immigration 
Department shall in future be manned ordinarily by Indians only, so far as 
the senior appointments are concerned. 


II. 


108. ‘Economic Conditions.- -We shall now pass on to a consideration of the 
matorial and mdral conditions of those Indians who are not connected with 
the sugar estates. 


109. From Appendix IX dealing with the “ floating resources ” of tlio 
East Indians, it will be seen that the total estimated amount under all 
heads comes up to well over two 'million dollars or roughly $18 per head 
of the total number of East Indians. But if we exclude the number of 
those living on the estates from the total population, we find that roughly 
00,000 people own under various heads these $2,165,000 or, $37 per head 
s ° f ” r their floating resources are concerned. It must, however, bo 
added t int the above figures cannot be accepted ns accurate. For instanco 
■ u given above as nearly $12,000 is a guess, pure and 

6un l l 1 0 r<; ia j!c data. Then, again, the figures under various 
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heads have not been taken for the same year ; and any figures compiled in 
such a haphazard manner are likely to yield quits unreliable results. Take, 
for instance, the amount brought by repatriated Indians to India. In the 
table, the figures relate to 1920, while We find that if the amount for 
1921 is token in place of that for 1920, there will be a reduction of roughly 
8199,000 from $250,000 in 1920 to $51,000 in 1921. Similarly, in the table 
(7), tho total deposits in the Savings Bank Department of the Royal Bank 
of Canada have been given for the year 1921 instead of 1922, thus inflating 
the total in (7) by about 37,000 dollars, Again, in the case of the pur- 
chasers of land in 1920, if is not stated how much of this land was bought 
by East Indians from East Indians and bow inlich from others. Then, the 
figures of the total amount owed by Indians either to the banks or raised by 
means of mortgage on their properties in 1922 Bhould be ascertained, before 
any trustworthy conclusions be drawn from these figures. But even on the 
basis of the above figures, wo find that the floating resources do not amount 
to §18 per head of the total papulation. These figures in themselves mo 
enough to show that the East Indians in British Guiana cannot be regarded 
as being in affluent circumstances. 

110 Comparison between Indians and Chinese.— A comparison of tho econo- 
mic condition of East Indians with that of the Chinese immigrants in British 
Guiana will throw further light on this subject. There are in the colony 
19^000 East Indians as against 3,000 Chinese ,* blit of the trading licenses 
issued in 1920 10,000 were held by East Indians and 2,600 by the Chinese. 
(Vide Appendix X.) Separating from these figures those items which are 
indicative of comfort or luxury, we find that only a very small proportion of 
Indians can bo said to be living in comfort. The figures hearing on tins 
aspect of the question are given below 


(1) Cycles 

(2) Motor Cars .. 

(3) Motor Cycles ' • 

(4) Motor, 4-w heel, Privato 
(f>) Motor, 2- wheel, Prirate 

(6) Motor, hookney 

(7) Horecs and Mules, Private 


Total 


East Indians. 

Chinese. 

5181 ' 

507 

99 

53 

3 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

21 

, 2 

14 

2 

. 1,122 

5S0 

[ndians have got an over- 


1 fl order of superiority in the matter of the ownership of cycles motor cars, 
fcol, he order ot s ip } ainongst tho Chinese hold these license? 

f " ” is less .1,™ 1 „ cent, nm tip.™ 

the number of lice ° d with tlie Chinese, arc occupying a very !ow 

show that Indians, 1 i , t { ] 1C European leads is oh* 
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loYfo ti no, came to realise that so long as they were tied down to the sugar 
estate^, it was hopeless for them to aspire to a position of economic independ- 
ence. While the Indians were working for the benefit of others under 
the indenture system, the profits earned by the Chinese remained in their on n 
pockets. This conclusion' is further confirmed, if we refer to the amounts 
deposited in the Saiings Banks or invested inlands. 

112. Let us first take the Post Office Savings Bank. We find that in 
1920, there were 8,71G East Indian depositors, who had £795,000 ns 
against 596 Chinese depositors with £87,500 in the Post Office Savings 
Bank account. While only 7 per cent, of the total East Indian population had 
in 1920 deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank, the number among the 
Chinese was 20 per cent. If wetake the number of depositors and tlio amounts 
deposited by the two classes respectively, we find that in the case of East 
Indian depositors, the amount per head was £91 as against SM7 per 
head for the Chinese. So far as only the Pest Office Savings Bank's arc 
concerned, it is interesting to note that in 1870, there were 1,£C0 Fast Indian 
depositors with 8138,000 to their credit, or £77 per head. The Royal 
Commission of 1871 commented on these figures as follow s “ (It) seems 
to show that the stratum of small depositors for w liom specially £a\ mgs 
Bank is intended, lias baen as yet hardly reached.” We think that their 
remarks are just as true now as they were in 1871. It is true that fir.ee thru 
2 moro Banks have been opened in British Guiana, which attract a number of 
depositors who would have otherwise gone to the Savings Bank. The an ounts 
deposited by the East Indians in these two hanks have already been stated 
above ; but it is safe to assume that the number of depositors— the exact 
numbers of w’hom the managers declined to communicate to us — wouldl/o pro- 
portionately the same, as in case of .Savings Banl s. 

113. Turning now to the amounts invested in land by Indians and the 
Chinese in 1920 respectively, \vc find that £52 East Indians pruchesed land 
valued at £3£0,CC0 as against 71 Chinese who i wasted neatly £ 152,100. 
The average .amounts per purchaser are f 447 for East Indians and £2,270 
forthe Chinese. Further, "428 East Indians owned in the towns of George 
Town and New Amsterdam property woith £640, COO ns against 97 
Chinese whose property were valued at about 8258,000 giving an average 
of ?1,490 and 2,500 per owner for the Indians and the Chinese, respectively. 
We were informed by the Immigration Agent General that in March 1922, 
there were not more than 52 East Indians owning real property of any 
kind, worth $ 10,000 and more. It shows that out of roughly 239, 0C0 East 
Indians who have been introduced in the Colony during the last 85 years, 
only 52 East Indians have boon able to acquire property W'ortli £10,000 
and over, in this long, long period. These figures conclusively show that 
although both the East Indians and the Chinese were taken to British Guiana 
as immigrants to work on the sugar estates, the latter have succeeded in 
improving their economic condition to a far greater extent than the former, 
s ; mply because they arc free and in no way dependent on the sugar plantations 
for their living, unlike 75 per cent, of the Indian immigrants. 

114. Some instances of successful Indians . — A small number of East Indians 
seem to have shceeeded vciy well indeed, notwithstanding the mo A unfavour- 

HS8EHL 
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al.If' eirenmstarcjF. under which they had to labour. Pandit Risal Mahaeii 
who, as a young lad of 1C years, emigrated from India, has succeeded m huili 
mg up a position, as a merchant, which does great credit to liis integrity and' 
entirpinse. Similarly, j Jlir Abdul Rahman Sahib, another indentured im- 
migrant, if. the owner of a large area of land and has, besides, some alions," 
Both these gentlemen belong to the United Provinces of Agra and Omffi’ 
the one having gone from Gorakhpore, and the other from Allahabad. Iu 
Beibice, there me two other most successful East Indians, Mr Slice Tab), and 
Thakoor Rain Singh. Both of them are engaged in cattle-farming on a Very 
laige scale. T..e Luckoo brethers arc another itis'ance in point. The elder 
Mr. Luckoo is a successful solicitor at New Amsteidam, wlio was foi ore 
term Mayor of that town. His younger brothei, Mr. J. Luckoo, is a leading, 
banister, and enjoys the distinction of facing the only East Indian to have s/fc 
in any of the Court s of Policy. Among inedic.il men, Mr. Wharton is acknow- 
ledged on nil hands to be a most successful physician. But it is Mr. Jcgadcv 
of Mhhaicony, who represents the high watermark of Indian enterprise m 
British Guiana. Born on a sugar estate, of parents who were indentured 
immigrants, and with no educational advantages to boast of, he is the first 
man in the Colony to have successfully utilised mechanical appliances for 
agiicultural purposes. Tin machines w hi, h an American Company failed to 
n.ake i so of, were pm chased by him, and are now being used on his rice farms, 
after liavii g undergone the neecisaiy alterations to r.iit the local conditions. 
These aiterat.ons were made by Air. Jagadcv him«elf, Isis only qualification for 
wosk of this kind being that he is quite innocent of all knowledge of engineer- 
it g. lie owns over 4,000 acres of ricc-fiehk, and has constructed at his own 
expense a canal of 4 miles in length to inigate them. 


11~. On a smaller scale, there are several others, who have mad; good in 
different walks of life. It would scorn that an Indian in British Guiana fn.dj 
full scope for his enteipiisc and initiative, only when ho leaves the estate. 
In some of the villages visited by us, we saw a number of small formas, uelt- 
to do and contented, though they were bitterly complaining of lbs apathy 
shown hj- the authorities tow-aids them. For instance, in spite of repeio-tl 
representations, no road lias been constructed from tiro Mora Point to the main 
road, with the coisequencc that a very laige nuu.brr of East Indian faunur 
living on the Mr.haicony Cieek have to come down to Mahaicony in a boat. 
The residents of Skcldon arc, for want o r a road, similarly out off from Ml 
c mmunication with important centres of life. 


118. Settings of (he Sepati iated . — At this stage, reference may be made 
to the amounts either remitted, or personally brought, to India by vke iiu- 
nvgrants. ‘It is very often assumed that these amounts represent saungs 
out of the earnings made by the immigrants working on the sugar estates. 
That it is nob so, and cannot he so, in the case of the vast majority ol im- 
migrants is evident from what v.e have stated in the Section on \\ or " m- 
Wae-es.” From r, despatch addressed by the Government of India to II e 
Secretary of State for India, No. 41 of 1915, we learn that out of 5S r fP 5 j' 1 ’*-® 3 
from British Cuianain 1914, only 463 had brought any s&ungs^wiGi ttem, 
whilo tlie number o: 


241 . 


tne niinmer o: those who had with them sums over Rs, «. 

These figuies do not include tho value of jewelry brought back, wii.cn 
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say the Government of India in their despatch, “ is presumably estimated, 
and somewhat doubtful." We have got the testimony on this point of 
another independent witness, Mr. Mahaucv Panday, who l.as accompanied 
to India the returning immigrants of British G'uiana and Trinidad, more than 
25 times, in the capacity of eithor a third compounder (medical officer) or 
a senior compounder on board the return ship. He said that in the last 
bor.t from Trinidad to India, there were 900 repatriates in all, of whom 
about 400 were “ without any money at all “ The few who had a few 
thousand dollar’s with them were generally Pandits (Priests) who did not 
labour ”, said ho, and added that “ the labourers save very little.” Further 
light on this point is thrown by the Royal Commission of 1871. They say 
in their report as follows : — 

“ 854. Money remitted to India by Codies returning . — In the general 
reports of the Immigration Commissioners there has annually 
appeared a return of money remitted through Government agency 
to India on behalf of immigrants claiming a free passage. From 
papers submitted by tbe Immigration Agent General, containing 
lull details, we gather that in twelve ships wiiich sailed with 
returning Indian Immigrants, between the 15th November 
1834, and the 11th November 1859, 2,828 immigrants took away 
with them money acquired in the colony to the amount of 
453,3G9’70 dollars, or £94,452 Os. 5 d. The whole number who 
have returned is G,28I ; but tbo money of those who went by 
5 ships out of twenty was not officially remitted, and cannot now 
be ascertained. The Return of the Emigration Commissioners 
for 1870, which includes some times estimated, rather than ascer- 
tained, figures, gives a total of £110,473 17s. Id. It seems of 
little use to calculate averages in this connection, or to guess at 
the amount of cash and value of jewelry on their persons, 
which the immigrants very carefully conceal. The number 
of those who go back is but a small fraction of those who come, 
and no attempt has hitherto been made to discover whether 
the method by which the v ell-to-do among them have made 
their money was one equally open to the majority of their com- 
patriots. 

“ 855. Return passengers per Ganges inspected . — To the above esti- 
mate must be added 421 passengers who embarked by the 
Ganges on the 10th September 1870, carrying with them, 
through official channel the sum of 47,43S’95 dollais. This 
convoy we had an opportunity of inspecting before they set sail. 
There was one man aged 39, with his wife, and three children all 
horn in the colony, who took back 1,100 dollars of his own, 
and 200 dollars in the name of his wife. Another with wife and 
children, toolc 7,000 dollars. It seems to be the fathers of 
families who had thriven best ; but we did not succeed in finding 
any one who had made a large sum of money without having 
been aided to his wealth by trade, and having lived for some time 
in. the colony as a free labourer. In particular, wo noticed each 
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of tie two families above mentioned, as laving come from 
Bcrbice where they had been engaged in cattla-farmke 
A third, returning with his wife and with the reputation oi bcaj 
rich, took with him officially 808 dollars. Ho, however, hid 
come out but 18 months before, was paying his own passage 
back, and had made his money in the interval by begging, in 
the character of a Brahmin”. 


117. Very few of the “ repatriates ” to India from British Guiana returned 
immediately on the expiry of their period of service on the estates. YYc made 
enquiries on this point, and were told that an immigiant who had'eomo all tlio 
way from India to British Guiana would not care ordinarily to go back empty- 
handed to India, after having come all the way to British Guiana. It is only 
the “ stony-broke ” among immigrants, that are anxious to get away as early as 
they can. On the other hand, those who aie physically fit take to rico- 
farming, shop-keeping, etc,, and continue W'orkmg for another period of 5 to 
2 j or 30 ycais before they would think of returning. Moat of the savings are 
therefore brought by such men. In these circumstances, it is quite erroneous 
to suppose, as is only too often done, that the amounts remitted or brought to 
India by” ” " •' many way the savings made by them while 


working 1 1 may be stated here that the total number 

of repatriates from British Guiana from 1919 to 1921 was, in round figures, 
3,800, and the amount brought back by them 8377,000 or $100 per head. 
This 100 dollars per head may be taken ns representing that savings on an 


average of 15 years. 


Ill 


118. Criminal Statistics. —As regards the criminal statistics, we regret to say 
that we could not get the figu i es, relating ’to the total number of cases for 
various offences decided by all the courts of the colony, or the number of 
Indians tried or sentenced Wc give below the figures relating to the cases 
tried by the higher courts only. — 
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In 1920, 7 East Indians were convicted of murder ; which show the very 
high rate of 5G murders per lac of population as against 5 and 5J per lac in 
Madras and the United Provinces, respectively ; but from the summary of cases 
appended to the Keport of the Immigration Department, it is impossible to 
draw any inferences of a general character. The figures relating to the 
number of convicts for the years 191 7, 1918, 1919 and 1920 are given below : — 


Year. 

AU 

classes. 

E.18t 

Indians. 

1 

Per cent, of 
East Indians 
as compared 
with all 
classes. 

31st December 1917 

.. 

427 

152 

35* 6 

Ditto. 1918 

• • 

331 

144 

43-5 

Ditto. 1919 

.. 

458 

140 

30-0 

Ditto. 1920 

•• 

B72 

149 

20-0 

Average 

•• 

447 

140 

3D4 


These figures appear to he satisfactory when they are compared with the 
number of the Indians in the colony (45 per cent.). 


119. Aim s Douse. — The total number of inmates in the Alms House in 
various years is as follows : — 


Year. 

Monthly average ! 
of all 
classes. 

i 

Monthly averngo 
of Indian 
immigrants. 

Percentage 
of Indian 
immigrants. 

1914 to 1918 

750 

148 

19-0 

1919 

749 

217 

2S-9 

1920 

704 

298 

31-1 

1021 

719 

211 

29-0 


The above figures, as regards the East Indians, would have beon higher 
hut for the fact, as pointed out by the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, that “ batches of that race have been repatriated from time to 
time ”. We find that in three yearn, 1919 to 1921, 571 were repatriated as 
paupers from British Guiana. If they had all remained in British Guiana, 
tiic number in 1921 would not have been 211, hut somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800. But apart from these officially declared paupers, there aro 
a very large number of broken down Indians, known as “ Jobbers ”, whom 
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one comes across mainly in the streets of George Town. We have seldom 
seen a moic pathetic sight than the one presented by them. One mission,,™ 
who had also worlred for some years in India spoke most feelingly about theft 
wretched condition, and deplored very much that there was no institution h' tC 
a Dlmrmshula, to winch these people could go and rest during the mi«ht 
instead of being driven to seek shelter under bridges and by the road-sidJ. 
Here it may be appiopiiately mentioned that the President and Sir. Tnnrv 
were very much impressed with the three or four rest-houses established and 
maintained at George Town by Major Alexander (Garib Das) of tiie Salvation 
Army, where people who earn something can get food and shelter at cheap 
rates. 


120. Lepers. — The number of lepers belonging to all races as well ns 
the Bast Indian community are given below from 1 914 to 1921 


Year. 

t 

Monthly nrorago 
of lopors of 
all races 

East 

Indiana 

only. 

Percentage, 

1014 to 1918 

3)8 

120 

33 

1910 

200 

101 

30 

1020 

267 

101 

38 

i 

1021 

248 

82 

1 * 33 


The fall in the percentage of East Indians in 1931, as compared with other 
years, i 3 due to the fact that a number of those cases which weie not veiy scuous 
were sent away from British Guiana to India m the immigiant ships. 

121 Lunatics. — There were in March 1922, C42 lunatics in the Lunatic 
Asylum, consisting of 372 males and 270 females. They were classified as 
under : — 

(1) East Indians 

(2) Portuguese 

(3) Cluneso 

(4) Blacks 

(5) Europeans 

(0) Mixed Race 

(7) Others 

These figures show that East Indians constitute 39 per cent, of the total 
population of the Lunatic Asylum. 

IV. 

122 Administration of Intestate estates. — The administration of intestate 
estates may be referred to here. We find that the total numberof such estates 
was 998 during the period, 1917-1020, The property during flu p 


250 

15 

4 

301 

O 

01 

9 



valued at roughly § 30,000 of which $ 6,500 were paid to heirs residing in 
the colony or in India. -A considerable portion of the balance was escheated 
to the State ; as undor the law of the colony, most of the marriages- 
celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan customs are not recognised 
as lawful, and the issues of such marriages are regarded as bastards. It may 
be added that such an issue may apply to Ilis Excellency the Governor to 
waive the rights of the State in his favour. Several persons have done so. 
We asked for the total amount under this head from the beginning of immigra- 
tion down to 1G22 ; but the necossary figures have not been received by us. 
A very largo amount has however been escheated owing to the existence 
of such a law. If an additional argument were needed to justify tho 
unconditional recogn'tion of such marriages, it is to be found in these figures. 
That the hard earned money of poor immigrants should be taken over by the 
Shite, while their children, legitimate, or illegitimate, should go a-begging, 
is a glaring injustice which calls for immediate redress. The figures for the 
four years arc given below : — 

V. 


‘ j 

1917. 

1918. 

i 

1919. 

1 

1920 . 

1. Number of estates dealt with 

149 

261 

340 

248 

2. Amount realised . . 

Debars. 

7,594 

1 

Dollars. 

5,302 

Dollars. 

7,904 

Dollars. 

9,143 

3. Amount paid to heirs in the colony . . 

321 

903 

2,573 

1,5 54 

4. Amount paid to heirs in India 

346 

302 

366 

; 

325 


123. Racial inferiority . — We are glad to say that we found no traces 
of that racial feeling which exists in a very acute form in certain British 
Colonies. The law of the land makes no distinction, at any rate in theory, 
between one race and another. Indians can anywhere acquire property or 
carry on business without let or hindrance. Similarly, there is no problem of 
“ segregation ”. In George Town, for example, Indians live side by side with 
other races; and as far as we -are aware, nobody has ever taken any objection 
to their doing so. East Indians are allowed to use tram-cars and railway 
trams on exactly the same terms as members of other communities. But, we 
feel bound to say, that although in theory, and to a certain extent in practice, 
no disabilities have so far been imposed upon East Indians on merely racial 
grounds, there does exist considerable race-prejudice. The East Indian is 
considered to be of a vary inferior race and an Indian has been described in 
official documents as of the “ Cooly race ”. Every East Indian, high or low, 
rich or poor, is a cooly. This contempt against East Indians is partly racial 
and partly economic, and is the direct outcome of the conditions under which 
E’st Indians used to be taken from India and made to work during the con- 
ti nuance of the indentured system. It is further to be regretted that the 
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manager and the authorities responsible ior the social and moral well-bum" of 
immigrant labourers, have, barring exceptional cases here and there raw] 
more for pound, shilling and pence, than for the good of their dependent' 
practically voiceless and helpless employees. We asked Mr. Luldioo in tl'a 
course of his evidence whether tho following statement made by the non- 
official members of the Imperial Legislative Council in their letter addressed 
to Sir George Barnes, the then Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
in 1917, was true of British Guiana or not " It is known fact that the general 
body of Europeans in the colonies consider Asiatics as racially and funda- 
mentally inferior to them. When therefore such men obtained privileged 
control over Asiatics, the position of the latter is reduced to that of mere 
cattle, and even tho most humane planter docs not succeed in lifting his Asiatic 
employee in the social and moral scale. So long as ruch a view continues to ho 
entertained by the Europoan planters, no Indian who has any regard for the 
moral well-being of his fellow men can possibly contemplate with equanimity 
a continuation of such a system of servi e however modified and whatever may 
be the safeguards devised for the protection of the servant ”, Mr. Luldioo 
stated, “ Of course, 'cattle’ is a strong word to tre but that is exactly v.buit- 
is thought of Indians here ”. He added that Indians were considered to 
be inferior in intelligence to others, including the Negros. In confirmation 
of this fact, it may be stated that on the sugar e tates, rarely has an Indian, 
if any, been appointed to the pest of an overseer the reason gh en for this being, 
as stated by one of the s rgar magnates that Indians could not be trusted in 
money matters ; although on some of Jus own estates white overseers have 
been guilty .on more than one occasion of misappropriation of estate funds, 
As was admitted by Mr. Sherlock, who gave evidence before us on behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the sugar planters went to Scotland for overseers 
but came to Lidia for labourer?. It may be incidentally mentioned that in 
Scotland they do not grow sugarcane, while in India they do. The member? 
belonging to races othor than the East Indian, are appointed to these positions 
but not Indians. Similarly, in tho various Government departments there aro 
over 383 posts carrying an annual salary of £150 and over. Only twenty-three 
out of which are he'd by Indians ; but of these twenty-three appointments, 
12 are held by the interpreters in the 1 - ' '* r ‘ '■ ‘ In the Police, 

the Judicial or Executive line, there i ■ ■■ ■ ■ ” Department 

there arc ouc permanent and two temporary posts held by East Indians. Ill 
the Educational Department which looks after a population, 45 per cent of 
whom are East Indians, there is not a single East Indian in the higher grades, 
Even in the Immigration Department which has to deal almost exclusively 
with East Indian Immigrants, not one Indian has ever been appointed as Dis- 
trict Agent, let alone the highest posts. The prevailing idea has been that tho 
East Indian is fit to serve only as a labourer and nothing more. One of the 
ex-Govomors of the British Guiana publicly stated that because East Indians 
were uneducated, they were such good labourers. The prospect of remain- 
ing a labourer not only for himself, but also for Iris children and his child- 
ren’s children seems to be, in the opinion of some persons, the utmost that an 
immiorant might aspire to. He Iras merely been lookedupon as an efficient 
machine for labour. As one of the labourers has stated in written statement 
submitted to us, “ we have been treated like horses and are made to live in 
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• ranges, no better than stables ; but while there is a groom to look after the horse 
there is none to care for us 

124. Let us mention another small fact as showing that the Indians do 
not count for anything else except as labourers. On the Board of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, there is not one single Indian although it manages the 
Alms House besides discharging other functions. This point was prominent^' 
brought to our notice, by both Hindu and Muhammadan gontlemon that al- 
though Hindus and Muhammadans pay taxes just as other communities did, 
even in such a small matter, as the Board of Poor Law Commissioners, there 
was not one Indian ; and yet thej’- added, the number of Indian inmates in 
that institution was not inconsiderable. When wo visited the Alms House 
we were surprised to note that the vegetarian diet meant for Indian inmates, 
and described in the printed schedule as the “ cooly diet ”, was less than the 
ordinary diet. We have no doubt that, had an Indian been on the Board of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, this could never have been allowed for such a 
long time. The Ilon’ble Mr. Luckhoo thought that the number of Indians in 
public Services should be in proportion to their numerical strength ; and added 
that, unless this principle was recognised, a considerable doubt should remain 
in their minds as to whether their claims would ever meet with due recognition. 
We would close the . subject after refening to two incidents. During the war 
when there was a shortage of medical iqer. and a number of posts in the Medical 
Department were vacant, the Surgeon-General of British Guiana advertised 
the posts in America, although American Degrees are not recognised within tlic 
British Empire. Dr. Wharton, who was a member of the Medical Board, 
suggested that instead of getting doctors from America, they might get quali- 
fied men from India. Nothing came out of this proposal. Secondly, the 
Honourable Mr. Webber stated that although there was no statutory bar to 
the appointment of any qualified man, irrespective of race or creed, to the 
posts of Inspectors of Police, only Europeans were appointed because it was 
felt that they alone possessed the necessary social status. 

) 25. religion . — We note that Indians are allowed liberty in the practice 
of their religious beliefs and worships, except in regard to two points to which 
we shall refer later on. We visited a certain number of the mosques and 
temples on the sugar estates, which had been built by the contributions 
raised by the immigrants themselves and liberal donations by the State author- 
ities. But Hindus are not allowed (o cremate their dead, and similarly the 
marriages celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan customs are not 
regarded as lawful. With regard to the first point, it would be difficult 
to give a more glaring instance in support of our statement that the Immi- 
gration Department was lacking in sympathetic understanding of Indian 
sentiment and feeling, than the statement made to us by the immigration 
authorities, that Hindus did not desire to cremate their dead. That they 
are quite ignorant of the strength of Indian sentiment on this point is borne 
out by the fact, that no less a man than Dr. Wharton, an Indian Christian, 
wanted to cremate the body of his father (Hindu) who had left instructions 
that after his death, his body was to be cremated; and had applied for per- 
mission which was declined on the ground that he could not do so under the 
law. Where Dr. Wharton failed, it is not at all surprising that hundicdu 
MSS ft ML 
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130. Children under 12 years should not be made to work in “ Creole 
gangs” by the estate authorities. The Planters’ Association are in principle 
favourable to tbe stoppage of child labour. Immigrant labourers considered 
it a real hardship that their children should be indirectly compelled to work 
in these, gangs. We feel that if only the existing provisions of the Educa- 
tion Ordinance are properly enforced and the offending parties prosecuted, 
this practice will speedily come to an end. 

131. The practice of getting agreements signed by labourers in an ob- 
jectionable form seems to be prevalent on some estates. The Planters’ 
Association, we are glad to note, is opposed to this practice ; and we hope 
that it will soon cease. 

132. Women, when engaged on cane-picking in trenches, have to stand 
in water up to their knees and, at times, even above their waists. It is 
really a most objectionable practice which should immediately be put a stop 
to. 

133. There is no Labour Bureau or Arbitration Board to decide the . 
disputes between labourers and managers regarding, the rates of wages and 
hours of work. Consequently, labourers have to go on suffering until it 
becomes unbearable, when they go on strike, which may lead to friction’ 
and at times even to bloodshed. ~ The planters ’ case is that on a differ- ‘ 
cnce between a manager and labourers arising on this point, the immigration 
authorities always intervene, and that thej r do so with effect, and further, ’ 
that the manager of a neighbouring estate is also sometimes requested to ' 
arbitrate. In either case, the labourers do not regard the award as' an im- 
partial one. An independent arbitrator or a body of arbitrators will be in a 
better position to judge between the claims of the two parties ; and their ' 
decision will inspire far greater confidence among the labourers. 

131. There have been cases in which men have been penalised for 
taking a prominent part in strikes caused by the disputes regarding the rate3 
of wages. The cases of 5 such men were particularly brought to our notice ; 
and we found that the complaint was not altogether baseless. We are hopeful 
that in view of the definite assurance publicly given by the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, such men in future will not be penalised. 

135. One of the most important points raised in the course of our enquiry 
relates to the appointment of an officer in the West Indies by the Govern- 
ment of India, to look after the affairs of the immigrant Indian population in 
British Guiana and the British West Indies. So long ago as 1875, the late 
Marquess of Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, addressed to the 
Government of India a despatch in which he suggested that the Colonial Govern- 
ments should agree to receive and pay for a sufficient number of qualified agents 
to be appointed by the Government of India, from its own servants, who should 
be stationed at suitable places in the colonies. . They were to have the fullest 
opportunities of ascertaining the condition of the emigrants and of bringing 
to the immediate notice of the Colonial authorities everything which might 
in their judgment afford a reasonable ground of complaint, furnishing at the 
same time to the Indian Government full reports of the condition of the Indians 
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resident; in the colony. The Government o{ India sent a reply to ilit- , 
snatch in 1877, in the course of which they made the following ohemfions 
the above proposal 

“ ^ would, peihaps, be desirable to have in each Go'ony on <§ R , 
appointed by the Indian Government— bat paid fur by tie 
Colony — to look after the affairs of the immigrants on out liAsll 
in the manner proposed ; but wo apprehend that the talw 
*“ necessary to Bccure a properly qualified official for so respoa- 

Bible a post (the functions of which might be in many caw 
extremely disagreeable and calling for much tact and 
decision) would not be small and would add considerably tu tk 
present cost of emigration, of which the Colonies are already 
inclined to complain. In all hut the larger Colonics, the cost if 
such an appointment would piobably be" prohibitory, IVc arc 
disposed to think that the requirements of the ease would bo 
sufficiently, and in some respects better, met by the periodical 
deputation from India of an officer acquainted with the business 
of emigration to visit the several Colonics which receive Indian 
emigrants, both British and foreign. The report of such an 
officer would, in our opinion, sufficiently supplement the somcca 
of information already at our disposal, and the coat of Iris depu- 
tation, which would only be occasional charge, might be debited 
to the revenues of India. ” (Fide the Report of the Sanderson 
Committee, page 11, paragraph 38.) 


Aitor this lcply from the Indian Government, the proposal was dropped ; 
and nothing seems to have been done m this direction- foi a long lime. The 
Government of India, howevei, deputed m the early nineties Dr. Cumins, 
and in 1913-14, Messrs. McNeill and Chimmnnlal io visit the various colonics 
which were engaged in reel uit'mg Indian emigrants undei indenture. When the 
Nmmn-Luckhoo deputation fiom Bnlisli Guiana came to India in 1919-tO, 
they once again put forwaul the Salisbury pioposai with reference to their 
colony, and expressed on behalf of their Government theii willingness to pay 
tire expenses oi such an officer from India. The latest scheme placed before 
us for consideration by the British Guiana Government ah 0 contciv{ihtcs 
the appointment of such an official. The Indian witnesses in British Guiana 
strongly pressed on us the desirability of this proposal being adopted at 
an early date. The Honourable Mr. Luckhoo speaking on behalf of the 
Indian community, laid great emphasis on it, and urged that if the proposal 
should prove acceptable to the Government of India, he would hkc to suggest 
that this officer should be anlndian. Indians in the colony were unanimously 
of opinion that an Indian from India alone should he appointed, h e note 
that under the latest Indian Emigration Act, the Governor-Genera m 
Council is empowered to make such appointments. ’ The officer thou no 


of looking after the interests of 


Indians in British Guiana, Janwca and 
Trinidad. We recommend the appointment of such an 
date ; it would not only enable the Government of India to keep 
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' touch with their nationals in those far-off places, hut also facilitate con- 
siderably an early solut ion of the many outstanding problems in those colonies. 

s J ; 

Section VIII. — Education. 

v 13). British Guiana had, in 1920, 224 aided elementary schools imparting 
f instruction to 35,000 pupils, of whom about 8,500 or 24 per cent, of the total 

> number on rolls were East Indians. (Vide Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1920.) The State gives special giant-in-aid to those schools that 
teach an Indian vernacular to East Indian pupils ; and many schools are tak- 
ing advantage of tliis offer. It is interesting to note that an Ordinance was 
passed as early as 1870, making elementary education compulsory in the Colony 
for children between the ages of 5 and 12 years and living within the radius 
of two miles from a school ; but the number of schools even at the present 
time is insufficient to accommodate more than 50 per cent, of the children of 
the compulsory school age. Under another Ordinance (1919), the employ- 
ment during school-hours of children under 12 years, is an offence punishable 
with fine. ( Vide appendix XI). The number of children of compulsory school 
age, is given in the lust Census Report of 1921 as 49,000 ; and on the same basis, 
the number of such children of East Indian parentage works out, in round 
figures, at 19,000, of whom less than 50 per cent, are receiving instruction 
of some sort ; and, in the case of the Black and coloured races, at 23,500, all 
of whom arc practically at school. 

1 ’>7. Causes of illiteracy among East Indians.— Out of every 19 children 
belonging to this community, who must receive, under the law, instruction for 
seven years, 1 i children are permitted by the State to grow up in illiteracy ; whil e 
almost every Negro or Coloured child is found to be at school. Two reasons are 
usually assigned for this state of educational backwardness of the community. 
The first reason is that the Indian parent, being illiterate himself, does not 
realize the benefits of literacy, and, therefore, prefers his child’s working in a 
creole gang on the sugar estate to his or her going to school. And, secondly, 
as the estate authorities are anxious to have child-labour for their creole "an^s 
no serious notice is taken of this breach of the law on the part of the East 
Indian parents. Tiiat the Indian, who is himself illiterate, should dislike the 
idea of sending his child to school is true, just as illiterate parents all the world 
over have generally been, or are, opposed to the education of their off sprinc. 
But there is another aspect to this question. Several labourers told us, when 
asked about it, that as “ book nectar does not satisfy the cravings of a hungry 
stomach,” they are compelled by their poverty to send their children of tench r 
ago to earn on an estate rather than learn at school. Therefore, while it is 
possible to sympathise with the parents’ point of view, it is really difficult to 
appreciate the apathetic attitude taken up by the authorities in a matter of 
such serious importance. In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
although the employment during school hours of a child of school-gobm a"e 
renders his employer liable to punishment, practically no notice seems to have 
been taken of such breaches of the law by the estates. 

133. What East Indians in British Guiana say. — The following observations 
of a well informed and responsible publicist, who is himself an East Indian, 
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rnaj- be taken as embodying, what, the educated section of his community 
thinks of the attitude of the authorities on this important question : — 

“ Tho moral welfare of the labourer hardly counted in the policy of the 
employer. He was generally regarded as a machine capable of 
exerting only so much man -power for certain ends. With him 
it was only work, work, — work like tho woman in Hood’s ' Song 
of the Shirt, — till the heart is sick, and tho brain benumbed as 
well as tbe weary hand.’ Legal regulations for ensuring his 
general well-being certainly existed, but the machinorj’ - responsi- 
ble for their due observance was miserably inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. The educational interests of bis children received 
but scant attention, so scant indeed as to have implied cul- 
pability in a high degree on the part of our educational author- 
ities. What must we think of a so-called paternal Govern- 
ment, which tolerate", if not actually encourages, a state of affairs 
in which we find that out of some 20,000 child ten of Indian parent- 
age, who should bo attending school, only about G,COO do to, 
anel this despite the presence in the Education Ordinance of tho 
compulsory attendance clauso 1 The only reasonable explana- 
tion for this is that the Government does not wish to see a literate 
Indian population ; or it may be that in the interest of a certain 
class of employers of labour it recognizes the expediency of 
keeping these people at such a mental standard as to make them 
practically incapable of extending their outlook, beyond tho 
field of agricultural labour. Even nt the present inonunt, 
many of us are painfully aware of an atrociously iniquitous 
movement on foot to conserve and utilise tho Indian child life 
of the Colony, for labour purposes on sugar plantations ; and a 
supine and conniving Government is supposed to bo looking on 
quite complacently.” (Vide Mr. J. Rohotnan’s article on “The 
Creole of East India" published in the Pi ogress No. of tho 
“ TimJtcri ” of British Guiana, page 103). 

139. Schools, undenominational . — Another noticeable feature of the educa- 
tional system is that it is practically under the management and control of 
Christian Missionaries. There are no schools run by Government ; and though 
there is a conscience clause in the Educational Code, it is so worded that Hindu 
one! Mohaminadan children have necessarily to receive religious instruction 
according to the Christian faith. The fact that education in the colony is in 
the hands of the Christian Missionaries, appears to have had its origin in tho 
belief that thereby the conversion to Christianity of the Asiatic Immigrants — - 
Indian as well as Chinese — would be accelerated. The Royal Commission of 
1871, after showing that very few converts were being made, and pointing out 
that there was no hope of a wave of Christianity flowing backwards to Asia 
from the colony, stated, “ it is well that this (be., the unlikelihood of waking 
converts to Christianity from among the Hindus and Chinese races) should be 
acknowledged ; because so long as it is fashionable to believe the coutrary, 
the idea operates to prevent the State from assisting and prompting the work 
which is really open to it.” (Vide the report of the Royal Commission of 
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3S71, page 1!)}. paragraph S')!).) Although tins note of learning was sonndcd 
to far back as the year 187 1 , wo regret to find that the missionary still cont hues 
to monopolise a field which should lmve been left, as suggested by the said 
Commission, to the school-master. And the consequences of persistence in 
this mistaken policy have been most disastrous, so far ns the education of 
the Indian children is concerned. A number of parents, wo were informed, 
would let their children grow up in ignorance rather than run ihe risk of their 
being converted ns a remit of attending minion schools. In them circum- 
stances, it would seem to be only just and fair for the State itself to run schools 
on undenominational lines, so that in the matter of education at any rate 
Indian children should enjoy equal facilities— not in theory only ns in the past, 
but al«o in practice— along with the children of other communities. This pro- 
posal, if adopted, would not impose any additional financial burden on Gov- 
ernment, as at the present time nil current expenses of the aided institutions 
are paid out of the general revenues. 

110. Instruction poor in quality and Schools unclean . — We visited a nnml or 
of schools in different parts of the country and two things specially struck us 
in what we Saw. First, the quality of instruction seemed to he very poor; 
and secondly, most of the schools were very unclean. We give below two ex- 
tracts from the two reports by I)r. Hose, who was in charge of the medical 
inspection of schools in the city of George Town and on (he East Const Denier lira 
from 1917 to 1920. He examined in all over 1,<K>0 children from 23 schools. 
His reports are valuable, and reveal a deplorable state of things. In the 
course of his report dealing with the city of George Town, he writes about the 
sanitary conditions in the schools ns follows;-— 

'‘Most of the schools arc essentidly one-room buildings raised from 
the ground with another room below, nbout one foot from (ho 
ground, apparently enclosed afterward* as the need for accommo- 
dation increased. There is nouttempt at class-room accommo- 
dation in these two rooms, the teaching of n'! the classes is carried 
out, with n result peculiarly disconcerting to the medical inspec- 
tor and others engaged in ihe examination of children, since in 
the majority of the schools them was no private room, iri which 
the examination could be carried out. Indeed in one striking 
case we found it difficult to thread our way through the multi- 
plicity of pupils mid benches to the exit. 

"The yards vary in sire, but are almost universally unworthy of the 
name of playgrounds. They are inadequate in sire and in mnnv 
eases neglected and covered with rubbish and debrh ; in some 
schools I found no receptacle for refuse, nor was the necessity 
for such an article in any degree recognised. Some, however 
were remarkably clean and tidy. 

“ The drainage, as a rule, wna very unsnlisfnrtory, and in the rainy 
weather, some of the yards resembled quagmires rather than 
grounds in which children could be afforded facilities for healthy 
outdoor exercise 



" There is no more unpleasant chapter in the story of the insanitary 
conditions of these schools than that which is concerned with 
the arrangements for the disposal of exact a.” (As regards the 
conditions of urinals and privies, we have already given the 
extract fiom Dr. Dose’s Report in Section V underPublic Health.) 

HI, And as regards schools in Demerara, his testimony runs as follows : — 
“ It may bo said, however, that the conditions in these schools present 
an even giaver aspect than in the City schools described in a 
previous report. Drinking water is derived from vats or fiom 
so-called * sweet-water ’ tranches, the vats being either inade- 
quately coveied or not coveied at all. One school was blessed 
with 2 cups, most piovidod with none at all ; where one oup is 
shared among 100, would scorn, however, to bo a healthier pro- 
cedure than to use the bands as a drinking cup, as most of the 
children do. In one school the gutters were in such a state of 
disicpaii that no water ran into the vat. Some of the latrines 
were pit latiines and some weie latrines over open trenches. 
In two cases at the time of my visit, the trenches were quite dry, 
and the latiines resolved themselves into dilapidated out-homes 
over shallow depress 011 s m which heaps off icccs made them- 
selves obvious to the channels of both eye and nose. In another 
earn, though the accommodation nominally fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Code, one of the compartments for the boys was in 
so grave a state of disrepair, that it could not be used ; while 
one of the girls’ compartments wns completely blocheti by the 
trunk of a tree, and has been so for some days when I examined 
the latrines and drew the attention of the school-master to it. 
Another was spattered with dried faces on the floor, seat, door 
and sides. Such a condilion of things reflects grave discicdit 
on all concerned, and not the least grave aspect of the matter 
is the apparent, failure of sonic teachers to realise the far-reaching 
importance of such conditions in their schools.” 

142 Schools o>i t he estates.— We should like to state our opinion that what 
Dr. Rose says of the schools of George Town is equally true, for all intents and 
purposes, of the schools in different parts of the Colony. .As regards the schools 
on the estatcs.what was said of them by the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1S71 is, in our opinion, equally true at the present time. They said, “ Whom- 
ever we had the opportunity of inspecting the schools upon estates we did so, 
with the result of finding the education of llieroolie children, and even their attend- 
ance, io he rather a thing desired than effected.”* (The italics are ours.) 

143. Number of Indian teachers small. — The number of East Indian 
teachers is very small ; only 21 out of a total of 939 teachers being of this 
community. It is to be hoped that in future an increasing number of educa- 
ted East Indians will be attracted to this profession. It was suggested that 
in order to give an impetus to the spread of education among the East Indians 


*Vldc Rv'poit of the Royal Commission, 1S71, page 101, paragraph 000. 
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it would be desirable to adopt measures similar to those that have been taken 
in regard to the education of Mussalmans in India. Another proposal was also 
put forward by Indian witnesses, particularly Mr. Luckhoo, viz., that in view 
of the urgent necessity of accelerating the progress of literacy amongst them, 
it was desirable that the number of Indian teachers should very largely bo in- 
creased, by importing them from India, if necessary, as was contemplated in 
the Nunan-Luckhoo Scheme. We doubt not that if action on some such lines 
was taken, it would have a most beneficial effect on the education of tlfe Indian 
community. 

144. Notwithstanding the fact that there is considerable scope for extension 
and improvement, it must be admitted that the system of Elementary Educa- 
tion in British Guiana is fairly satisfactory. So far as the provision for Second- 
ary Education is concerned, there is only one High School for the whole colony — • 
the Queen’s College which prepares students for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
For higher education there are no facilities available in the colony ; and' the 
students have to go out of the colony to qualify themselves for the Bar, etc. 
There is one Government Industrial School for the instruction and training 
of vagrant and juvenile offendeis. The majority of inmates are trained in 
Agriculture. A small number of boys are also trained there as carpenters, 
tailors, and bakers. 


Section IX. — Political Status. 

145. Our terms of reference require us to report whether any furtl er 
guarantees in respect of the status of Indian Immigrants are necessary before 
emigration is re-opened. We were also asked to consider the tv o alternative 
forms of the Draft Ordinance, which is contemplated by the Biitish Guiana 
Government, in order to declare by legislation the existing political equality of 
Indians with other Biitish subjects in the colony. Before dealing with these 
points, we think it desirable to give a brief sketch of the British Guiana Consti- 
tution Ordinance of 1891 as modified by subsequent ordinances ; so that the 
problem of the political status of Indians in Biritish Guiana may be properly 
grasped and its practical bearings brought out. 

146. Constitution of British Guiana . — The constitution of British Guiana 

is unique in the world. It is not that of a Crown colony, neither can it be 
described as that of a Dominion. The “ elective majority ” in the Combined 
Court exercises practically full control over the budget ; but in matters of 
legislation the will of the Executive is supreme. This divorce between finan- 
cial control and executive power has not, broadly speaking, led to many 
dead-locks, and the s^yslem seems to be working on the whole in a satisfactory 
manner ; but it is not necessary for us to say whether this device of two-fold 
check and counter-check is not likely to develop caution on the one hand, and 
want of responsibility on the other, resulting in the retardation of progress. 
We have thought it advisable to make a passing reference to this aspect of the 
constitution, only because on more than one occasion responsible persons in 
British Guiana ascribed to it most of the ills, such as lack of drainage ami 
irrigation, or the insanitary conditions, from which Indians along with other 
communities weio suitering. ‘ __ 

ilSsEHL. 
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147. The representative of flie Crown and the Executive lead M ^ 

administration is tie Governor, who holds office during tie Sovereign’s ulta- 
sure, and is responsible to the Colonial Office, ° 

(1) Executive Council.- — Jfe is President of tie Executive Council, 

con'd sling of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-Genual td 
such other persons as may he appointed from time to lime by 
« the King. No salary is, however, paid to these Councillors es 
such. The Council is purely advisory, as the expression “ Got er- 
nor-in-Council ” means the Governor acting with, but not neces- 
sarily in accordance with the advice of, the Executive Council. 

(2) Couii of Polio/. — The Chamber which deals exclusively with legis- 

lative measures is called the Court of Policy. It is composed of 
the Governor, seven official members and eight elected non- 
officials. As the Governor can give a casting vote in addition 
to the one which he has as an ordinary member, there is a standing 
official majority of one in the Court. Its power to pass lavs is 
subject to the veto of the Crown and to tire power of the crov.n 
to pass by Order in Council Ordinances which cannot be altered 
by the Court of Policy. 

(3) Combined Court of Policy.— While the laws are passed by the Court, 

it has no authority over the money Bills which axe considered 
and passed only by the Combined Court of Policy which, how- 
ever, has no voice in measures other than the financial ones. 
The Combined Court consists of the Gorernor, the other mem- 
bers of the Court of Policy and six additional elected members 
who are known as financial representatives. Tims.- there is 
a standing non-officisl majority of six in the Combined Court; 
and the popular element can cseieise fairly complete control 
over the raising of taxes and the voting of supplies. _ Both the 
non-official members of tiie Court and the Financial Repio t, cn- 
tatives hold office for five years, but ate eligible for re-election. 
Both are elected at one and the same time ; and the same elec- 
torate returns both classes of members, 

148. Qualifications of Vote's . — Every male British subject can become 

a voter if he satisfies certain conditions. 

A votoi must — 

(a) have attained the age of 21 years, 

(b) be undei no legal incapacity, 

( c ) know how to read and write some language and 

(rf) have not received within 12 months previous to registration any 
relief from public or parochial funds. 

In addition, he must possess certain property or' income qualifications. 

A person residing in a county may be registered as a votcrif he— 

(1) owns 3 acres of land or a house of the annual rental \nlne of at 
§6‘ dollars, or 
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(2) has taken on rent nt least 0 acres of land or n house of the annual 

rental of 192 doll, ns, or 

(3) enjoys an annual income or salary of 480 dollars, coupled with G 

months’ previous residence in the county, or 

(4) pays direct taxes of at least 20 dollars coupled with residence. 

But in a city or tow n, only those persons who — 

(1) own a house or a house and land of the annual rental of not less than 

5C0 dollars, or 

(2) occupy a house of an annual rental of at least 120 dollars, or 

(3) posses* a yearly income of 160 dollars, or 

(4) pay annually direct, taxes of 20 dollars, coupled with G months’ 

y previous residence, 

are eligible for registration. 

149. The qualifications of a voter may he summarized ns literacy and the 
possession of property or income of a specified minimum value. It is not 
necessary to give in detail the qualifications i f a candidate for the Court or the 
Combined Court. Two other facts of great significance from the Indian point 
of view may he mentioned here. First, every voter has to apply to the regis- 
tering officer to he registered as n voter, before hia name can be entered on the 
voters’ register, and a somewhat complicated procedure is laid down in this 
connection. Secondly, though a voter is requital to rend and write some 
language, cither European or .Asiatic, all the papers, including ballot papers, 
ore pi iiitcd only in English. It is worthy of note that Mr. I.wk bon is the 
only East Indian who has been relumed to the Combined Court, while not 
a single Indian has up till now sat in the Court of Policy. 

150. Veters. — According to the last Census report, the total number of 
voters in the, colony is about 5.CG0 ; made up of 503 Europeans, 182 Portu- 
guese, 9G Chinese, 3,390 blacks and coloured, and only 423 East Indians. 
Or, to put it differently, we may say that, roughly speaking, out of every ICO 
voters, G8 arc Mack and coloured, 13 European?, 10 Portuguese and only ft 
East Indians. There are, roughly, 80,000 adult males ; of whom the blacks 
and coloured number 28,000, and 41.000 arc Indians. Of the total adult 
male population of (lie European race, 43‘7 percent, are on the voters’ list, while 
iti the case of Chinese, the Portuguese, the bind; and the coloured, the figmcH 
are 11*8, 19, and 8 - 8 per cent, respectively. But only one percent, of (he 
adult male population of the Indian community ate legislated ns voteir. 
This fact adds point to the contention ol the East Indians that their (tin- 
inanity, to borrow tbe language of the Indian section of the Colonization 
Committee, lias been practically disfranchised. 

151. Causes of low number of Indian Voters. — Several causes have been 
assigned for this extremely low number of Indian voters, among which may 
be mentioned (lie following : — 

(a) Unlike the Nogin, the Indian is said to have no taste for politics. 

(b) lit- V m-tividy diVoumged by rertiihi influential missionaries ftoni 

faking part in polities ; mid ua they aie believed to be sincere 



well-wisher;, of the Indian community, they me able to exrrcise 
their Hill iicnce successfully m tins direction. We have discussed 
this, pomt with some of these persons, who. themselves unasked, 
told us that they had boon dissuading Indians from talcing an 
active interest in politics. 

(c) While Indians enjoy theoretical equality, most of them arc, for 

all practical purposes, disfranchised ; as, being illiterate, they 
cannot become voters, even if they are otherwise qualified. 

(d) Even when they are literate (i c , they can write and rand some 

Indian language), they are piactic.illy disfranchised, as the 
voting papers, etc , are all printed only in English. Eor this 
reason, a huge number of literate and qualified Indians do not 
cnie to get themselves registered as votes, 

(e) The procedure for the legislation is complicated and troublesome. 

152. As regards («}, there is some truth in the statement that the Indiana 
on the whole have hitherto not been very keenly interested in politics. Men 
who had to live dining the penod of indenture, for at least 5 years, in the 
woids of Mr. Gokhale, under conditions boidering on semi-slavery, could 
not be expected to turn politicians immediately on regaining freedom. But to 
ft far greater extent have the other causes enumerated above been responsible 
for keeping them away from politics The influence of missionaries of the 
type referred to m (b) has largely contributed towards it. The causes alluded 
io m ((/) and (e) have not been mentioned now fo i the first time For instance, 
iu 1015, the then Immigiation Agent General commented in Ins report for that 
year on the fact that there were so few Indian voters ; and laid emphasis among 
otheis on (c) and (a) as being the icasons on account of which so few Indians 
caicd to get themselves icgisteied, or which prevented them from applying 
for registration. 

10') Remedies suqgeslcd — In view of the above, a good many proposals, 
emanating fiom various quartern, have been put forward with the avowed 
object of securing to the Indian community in both the Courts representation 
commensurate with theii numerical strength, and adequate Iot the protection 
of their vested lights and special interests. Nomination, communal repre- 
sentation with a separate electorate, a combination cf the two, and propor- 
tional representation of various communities, with a genoial register, have 
been advocated at one time or another. Some of these proposals have been 
coupled with the suggestion that the clauses in the constitution, relating to 
the qualifications of a voter as well as to the pioceduie for the registration of 
voters and the recording of votes, should be so amended that the Indians 
would be placed on a footing of practical equality with other races in the 
colony. It is not necessary to agree with any of those recommendations, in 
o-der to realize either the persistence or tile importance of the pioblem. The 
Indians represent a separate and distinct race in the colony ; and both as 
labourers on the estates and in virtue of the fact that they constitute an over- 
whelming majority of rice growers, they have special class interests to sa f (.‘guard. 
There are 95,000 Hindus and 18,000 Mohammadans, whose faiths, customs and 
Usages cannot be said to have received— not owing to any want of synipathy 
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but merely from a lack of knowledge on the pari of others who profess a 
different faith — that consideration which would perhaps have been shown in 
an abundant measure, if there had been spokesmen in the Court of Policy and 
the Combined Court, to represent their point of view, when measures affecting 
them were on the legislative anvil. Looked at from any point of view, the 
’ claim of the community for a fair and adequate representation appears to be 
incontestable. It becomes overwhelmingly strong, when the services which 
they have rendered to the colony arc borne in mind. It is admitted on all 
hands that but for them, the sugar industry of the colony would have collapsed 
years ago ; and that they have saved the colony from utter ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. Not only have they proved to be the mainstay of the sugar industry, 
but they have also contributed materially towards the development and 
exploitation of the colony, by building up tho rice industry, and that under the 
most adverso circumstances. They have cleared jungles and converted 
marshy swamps into rice fields. In the words of Dr. Cropper of the Canadian 
Mission, who has been working as a missionary in British Guiana for more than 
25 years, “ Without the labour of the East Indian, the colony would to-day 
have been little more than a mangrove swamp fringed with courida bush.” 
Yet the men who have to play so important a part in the economic life of the 
colony have practically been without any representation during the last 85 
years. Surely', neither justice nor expediency can be pleaded for continuing 
indefinitely the existing system, as suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Webber 
and others. That being so, it is surprising that neither the Sanderson Com- 
mittee (1910) nor the Hon’ble Major Wood and his colleagues who visited tho 
West Indies in 1922, while recognising the justice of the Indian claim in 
Trinidad in the matter of representation in the legislature, should have 
made any analogous recommendations in respect of the Indians in British 
Guiana, although in the latter they form 45 per cent of the population, while 
in the former they are less than 33 per cent. 

154. Our proposals . — Coming to the specific proposals that have been 
made and to which we have already referred, we should like to make our own 
position clear in regard to two of them, Wc are not in favour of nomination 
or communal representation.. We are in favour of dropping the literacy test 
and otherwise modifying the present system to the following extent : — 

(«) Instead of requiring every person desirous of being registered as a 
voter to apply to the Registering Officer, it should be the duty of 
the Government to prepare a preliminary list of all eligible 
voters in the first instance ; and 

(6) The ballot-papers should be printed in snch a way as to make it 
easy' for all voters, literate and illi.exate, to record their votes. 

155. If the suggestion (a) is adopted, the procedure for preparing the list 
of voters in British Guiana will be brought into line with the practice followed in 
the United Kingdom and India. Already, in British Guiana a similar method 
is in vogue in the preparation of the list of jurors. As regards ( b ), the present 
practice is admittedly wrong ; as it places those voters who do not know 
English at a serious disadvantage in recording their votes. His Excellency 
the Governor was good enough to tell us that steps would be taken at an early 
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<dafe lo ensure that the names of the candidates are printed in the principal 
.Indian languages along with English on the voting slips.' We should how 
prefer the placing of a dot of a distinct colour against the name of each can- 
didate, which may continue to be printed in English ; or, if sep.uate ballot 
boxes be piovided for each candidate, that each 'box is colouied differently, 

156. Dropping of literary test suggested.— As the above pronosah (a) and 
(b) are in the nature of details, we do not anticipate anv difficulty in their 
being adopted, especially wheu it is Temombercd that they will benefit all 
communities alike. Their adoption by itself will not improve the position of 
the Indians materially, unless the proposal for the dropping of the literacy 
tost is also adopted. We regret to say that a very large number of East 
Indians in the colony, who may satisfy the property or income test, arc de- 
barred from exercising the vote on the ground of illiteracy alone. And, yet, 
they pay taxes and are affected by the laws of the colony as much as ’any 
other community. If our proposal be not found acceptable, the existing 
inequality will be perpetuated indefinitely. We have already pointed out that 
in British Guiana, the State has not beim nble to provide a sufficient nuinhci of 
schools for all children of the compulsory school ago, although more than 15 
years ago, an Ordinance making elementary education compulsory was placed 
on the statute hook. Apart from this fact, there has been a deploiable in- 
difference on the part of the authorities towards the education of the children 
of the Indian community. More than three generations have passed since the 
first batch of Indians landed in British Guiana ; and we find that the per- 
centage of children at school in the case of the Indian community is lowest, v hen > 
compared with that of the other communit : os. The charge is therefore not- made 
without some justice that the State lias failed in its duty towards them. The pre- 
sent illiteracy of the Indians being thus the fault of the Colonial Government, to 
deny the franchise to them on that ground would be tantamount to penalizing 
them for the fault of the State. Indian representatives went so far as to s \y 
that, if they had had their own representati% r es in the two Courts, they would 
not have been in such a sorry plight; and they fear that any further delay in 
removing this disability’- will have the undoubted consequence of retarding the 
whole progress of the community. The objection that an illiterate voter is of 
necessity inferior in commonsense and shrewdness to an average voter who 
just knows how to read and write, can scarcely be regarded as of any weight, 
especially in the case of those immigrants who have shown such remarkable 
enterprise and initiative in a far-off land and amidst strange surroundings. 
We are convinced that until a fair and adequate representation is secured to 
the East Indian community of British Guiana, the present state of backward- 
ness will be perpetuated ; and, without committing ourselves to any particular 
method by w-hich the desired end may he achieved, we earnestly press for an 
early consideration of this question, so that a satisfactory solution of it may be 
arrived at as soon as possible. In our opinion, this is the crux of. the Indian 
problem in British Guiana ; and on its decision, it is pointed out, depends 
whether in future the East Indian of British Guiana is to he a self-respecting 
and self-reliant citizen, or whether he is to remain a serf, a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, as he has been up till now. 
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157. To another anti a small matter in tills connection, a passing reference 
may be made. There is a provision in the Ordinance relating to the Munici- 
pality of George Town which requires the voter to be able to rend and write 
English in addition to the property or income qualifications. This obviously 
operates against those Indians who can rend and write some language other 
than English, and renders tin's Ordinance even less liberal than the Consti- 
tution Ordinance. His Excellency the Governor, was, however, pleased to 
assure us that this anomaly would soon be removed, by amending the Ordi- 
nance. 

158. In regard to the Declaratory Ordinance, the suitability or otherwise of 
which we were asked to examine, we ore of opinion that one on the lines sug- 
gested by the Government of India will be very suitable and its passing advant- 
ageous to Indians. (Vide Appendix XII.) We further suggest that the Ordi- 
nance should make it clear that no land shall be reserved, now or hereafter, for 
anj' community or shall be leased on such terms to an individual ora corpora- 
tion, as will linvo the effect of excluding Indians merely on racial grounds 
from enjoying equal rights with others. Moreover, if the proposal for a West 
Indian Federation materializes at any time, the Government of India should 
request the Colonial Office to give an undertaking that the sapid Declaratory 
Ordinance shall be. embodied in the Federal Constitution. 

Section* X. — Marriage. 

159: Prrsen I Marriage Lam . — In addition to the General Marriage Law of 
tie Colony, special provision is made for Immigrants in Part X of the Immigra- 
tion Ordinance 1 <8 of 1891 , a copy of which is appended (Appendix XVI). Under 
it the Immigration Agent. General keeps a Hcgisterof Immigrants found to ho 
married at the time of their arrival (these marriages include those of sponsor 
who arrive in separate ships.) Another Kegistcr of Marriages contracted iu 
the colony is also kept. Immigrants may be married by : — 

(1) A Magistrate, 

(2) A Christian Minister, or 

(8) A Priest of the immigrants’ religion. 

IGA Indian marriages invalid without Registration . — In nil cases a certifi- 
cate from the immigration department is required, showing that, there is no 
Impediment to the union.; but only in the case of a marriage solemnized by 
the Priest, docs the failure to obtain beforehand such a certificate, invalidate 
the marriage. With the object of removing tin's anomaly as well ns of 
making Uniform the civil’ requirements in all the three cases. Part. Xol the 
Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 lias been revised (Appendix XIII) and 
simplified into a proposed Marriage Ordinance for Asiatics, which lias not yet 
been placed before, the legislature. Most of the marriages would have been 
valid but for the omission to obtain the certificate. The acting Immigration 
Agent General lias prepared a note relating, to the law governing marriages 
among immigrants (vide Appendix XIV & XV) from which the following 
extract will he in place : — ° 

“The effect of an illegal marriage of course is that children of sue h 
a marriage are illegal and in some cases may fail to inherit tho 

a 
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Even if registration of marriages be insisted upon for one reason or an- 
other, it should be clearly stated that the failure to do so would in no wise affect, 
the validity of such unions. The Indians, Hindus as well ns Moliammadnns, 
brought to our notice the anomalous position in which they were placed under 
the present law, and strongly pressed for the recognition of Indian marriages 
celebrated according to their respective religious ceremonies and customs as 
lawful. The Government of the Colony has given repeated assurances to the 
Government of India that it is the established policy of British Guiana to 
allow full liberty to the immigrants in the exeicise of their religious beliefs and 
practices. It is hardly necessary for us to point out that the law of marriage 
and inheritance which governs Hindus or Mussulmans is their personal law ; 
and wherever thcj r go, they are bound by the same law. The responsibility 
on the part of the Governments of those colonies for allowing such immigrants 
the full and unrestricted liberty of observing theirpcrsonal law, is far greater 
because Indians have gone there not of their own nccord, but at the invitation 
and at the expense of their Governments. Moreover, the recognition of such 
marriages will in no way interfere with the rights of the other communities. 
We have deliberately refrained from dwelling upon the grave moral injury 
that the present law has been inf'icting upon the community. We lay special 
stress on the urgent necessity of an early solution of this question which is of 
long standing, and vitally ailects the social well-being of the East Indian Com- 
munity in British Guiana. 

Section’ XI. — Rr.rATKi.vnox. 

1G3. Number of Repatriate x to India from 7.973 to 102 ]. — The mm b >r of 
repatriates from British Guiana from 1913 to 1921 was 1 917, of whom 1,295 
left for Ind : a in the years 1913-11. Owing to the war, the despatch of repatri- 
ated immigrants to India had to be stopped for fivo years from 1911-18. From 
1919, rejnfriation was resumed, 809 returning in 1919, 2,302 in 1920 and 452 
in 1921. Of the total repatriated, 2,778 were males, 1,315 females and 824 
children. 380 paupers consisting of 350 males, 32 females and 1 children, and 
constituting a little more than 8 per cent, of the total, came out at the expense 
of the British Guiana Government under the terms of the agreement. ( Vide Ap- 
pendix XVII and XVII I.) It is interesting to note in this connection, that while 
British Guiana would not bear the cost of repatriating more tlmu 112 paupcis 
or 4’G per cent, of the total repatriated amounting to 2,302 in 1920, Trinidad 
repatriated that year at its own expense 347 paupers including lepers, or, 39 
per cent, of 893 souls who sailed for India ; that is to say, Trinidad spent on 
the repatriation of paupers thrice as much money as British Guiana did in 1920. 
If the percentage of paupers to the total repatriates for the two colonics bo 
taken into consideration, it will be scon that where, for every hundred repatri- 
ates, British Guiana pays the expenses of only one pauper, Trinidad beam the 
cost of sending out 12. It is not due to there being fewer paupers in British 
Guiana than in Trinidad ; but to the attitude of Trinidad being more in conso- 
nance with the demands of justice, not only in the matter of repatriating pau- 
pers, but also in regard to the cost of passage and clothing. The Guinneso 
Government having to administer a huge area with a population of roughly 
three souls to a square mile in the colony, are believed to be more concerned 
M8SEIIL 
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with keeping in the colony as many immigrants ns possible than dcnlme Up, 
with tko claims of repatriates. ° ' 7 

. 161* Causes of sudden fall m number of repatriates in 1921 . ‘-That tLis 
belief is not altogether groundless ib shown by the following table:- 


Year. 

Numbers 

repatriated 

hmaigivnts' share 
of the cost of 
pcssn^c. 

Cost of -ffnlm 
clothing jMpdb by 

immigrant, 



§ 

5 

1013 

COB 

30 

G 

1010 

809 

4G-3 

7 5 

1 920 

2,300 

48 

10 

1021 

m 

78 

25 

JD22 ,, 

' 

Not Jcnoirn 

78 

20 


Tho sudden rise in the passago monoy am/ fho cost of clothing by 47-5 
dollars from 55 5 dollars in 1920 to 103 dollars in 1921, lnd the inevitable con- 
sequence of reducing the numbers of the repatriated, roughly, from 2,400 in 
1920 to 000 in 1921. That this consequence was both unforeseen and nn- 
desired by tho authorities is shown by the comment of the acting .Agent Gen* 
oral oil this big drop of about SO per cent in tho number of immigrants in 1921 
as compared with 1920. ITo says in Ins annual report for 1920, " this out-flow 
of useful colonists stopped in the Mowing year, 1921, when only 600 immi- 
grants (as against 2,468 in 1920) embarked for India ” Wo understand that 
Trinidad charges in 1922 .$30 for a return passage and 7 - 6 dollars for clothes as 
against 78 dollars and 20 dollars respectively in British Guiana. 

165. Piorcdura of Repatriation. — As the question of repatriation is a pro- 
lific source of discontent among the East Indian emigrants of British Gui.r a, 
and, from the Indian point of view, of moie than ordinary interest, vc think 
it desirable to give below' important portions of a statement on Repatriation 
drawn up at our request by ihe Acting Immigration General 

*' The Law go\ erning Repatriation is found in part XIII of the Immi- 
gration Ordinance 18 of 1391. * * * 

“ Immigrants are registered for return passages at the Immigration 
Offices in three counties of the colony — Berbice, Deinerara 
and Esscquibo. 

"The registrations are in respect of passages to be piorided during the 
year in which they are made. If an immigrant registers for 
return passage and docs not present himself at the time of de- 
spatch of the return ships of the year in which he has registered 
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such payments ns he may have made arc refunded to him on 
application, and lie must register again in the subsequent year 
which ho may choose for repatriation. 

• “The Registration of Immigrants who have become entitled to a return 
passage to India either wholly or in part, at the expense of tho 
Immigration Fund, commences on the 2nd January and under 
ordinary circumstances continues until the 31st March. Each 
immigrant is informed at the time cf registration as to the ship 
in which he will probably be embarked. 

(2) " Tho following shows the parties who arc entitled to a return passage : — 
“(a) All immigrants introduced into the Colony at the expense of the 
Government or of the Immigration Fund previous to the 1st 
September 1895, arc entitled to be registered free of charge 
if thoy have completed a continuous residence of ten years. 

“ (l>) All immigrants introduced at thosamc expense between the 1st 
September 1895 and the 30th September 1S98 arc required 
to pay a portion of the passage money, viz .: — 

Males ^ , and Female 

“(e) All immigrants introduced at the same expense after the 1st 
October 1898, are required to pay, the men 1 and the women J. 

"(d) All children born in the Colony arc allowed free passages to 
India, provided their parents are entitled and accompany 
them. 

“(c) Illegitimate children born in the Colony arc, ns n rule, register- 
ed with their putative fathers, free of charge, provided their 
mothers arc dead ; but if their mothers are alive and do not 
go with them, then the putative father is made, to pay for 
their passage. Where the father is married and he and his 
wife have separated he has no legal claim to a free return pass- 
age for any children he may have by another woman, even 
if such woman be dead, but the case should be reported for 
instructions of the Immigration Agent General. 

"(f) Orphans are, ns a rule, allowed a free passage to India, but all 
cases should be submitted for the consideration of the Immi- 
gration Agent General. (The term orphans here used means 
a child who has lost both parents.) 

“(g) Grandchildren (the children of Creoles who arc accompanying 
their parents; in fact all children beyond the second genera- 
tion) arc required to pay. 

“(/<) Creoles and others married to immigrants entitled in their own 
right, acquire such right tlirough their husbands. This right* 
however, does not extend to females introduced after the 1st 
October 1893, who are debarred by the terms of Ordinance 27 of 
1900, section 9, sub-section 3 and clause (a). In these cases 
the husband 1ms married the womau with a full knowledge 
of the law, and must f herefore pay the full cost of the passage. 
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• 1G7. Exorbitant charges . — The complaint, about the charges being exorbi- 
tant was made so universally and repeated with such persistence by both 
the labouring and non-labouring immigrants that it was impossible to ignoie 
it or treat it as an exaggeration. "Wherever we went, whether it was a vil- 
lage or a sugar estate, at a public meeting or a private interview, the story 
of C the undertaking as to their being required to pay between Its. 30 and 11s. 35 
only towards the cost of a return passage was repeated by thousands of East 
Indians with so much force and earnestness that it was utterly impossible to 
doubt their sincerity or to question their veracity. That some such 
undertaking was given seems to be beyond doubt. 

108. Let us take the case of those who left India in 1911 and who, having 
completed their term of ten years’ residence, bceamc-qualificd for an assisted 
return passage in 1921. We find the cost of passage from India to British 
Guiana in 1911 was £11 or 53 S (Canadian). That this is at variance 
with the terms of the contract is obvious ; but it is equally apparent that 
if they had been told all that the clause implied, very few, pel Imps, would 
have cared to emigrate in th sc circumstances. The emigrants’ complaint 
is two fold : (a) that when the terms of the agreement were explained to the 
intending immigrants before embarkation in India, they wore told that, their 
share of the cost of return passage would amount to 11s. 30 ; but when they 
reached Dcmcrara and the terms were again explained, they were told that 
they would have to pay not Bs. 30 but 30 dol'nrs, and (/>) that even then, 
the nmount has been raised from 30 dollars to 78 dollars, ns the rate of fares 
has gone up. "Wlmt is true in the case of an emigrant who went in 1911 in 
respect of this grievance, is equally true of others who hal gone before or 
after him. In view of the above it would appear that while I lie strict letter of the 
agreement may be on the side of the British Guiana Government, considera- 
tions of equity and good faith are on the side of the emigrant. In suppoit 
of the plea that not the printed let ter of the agreement but the pledged word 
of the Agents of British Guiana should jirevnil, an immigrant may, and ns 
a matter of fact did, urge, that while the agreement did not contain a word 
about the pc-nal clauses under the indentured system, ho was punished for 
committing what were ofTcnccs under the Immigration Ordinances, of which 
he had not been told a word, when enlisting. We were informed that the 
Government of Trinidad, after careful consideration of the above circum- 
stances, wore only charging a fixed sum of $ 39 towards a return fare, 
irrespective of the increase in the passage money. 

109. Wo, therefore, would recommend to the Government of India, to 
move in the matter ns early as possible ; and wo fiust that the Government 
of Guiana will show the same fairness in this respect as the Government of 
Trinidad. 

170. Charges for clothing high as compared vith Trinidad. — Again, British 
Guiana charged 825 in 1921 and is charging 8 20 in 1922 for clothing and 
blankets supplied to the emigrants on the return voyage ; while in Trini- 
dad, the charge is only 7 '58. It means that in British Guinnn the cost has 
gone up 400 per cent, on the pre-war rate as compared with 50 per cent, in 
Trinidad. The difference between the two rates is too great to bo explained 
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away on the ground of un increase in prices ; jin our opinion, it is extremely ' 
unlikely that the articles supplied by British Guiana arc so superior in quality 
ns to justify the increase. ' ’ 

171. Destitute or disabled immigrant. — We came across a largo number 
of destitute immigrants who, having completed 10 years’ residence, had become 
entitled to free repatriation under the terms of the agreement, and wore clamour- 
ing to be_ sent back to India, The emigration authorities have, however, 
been refusing their applications on the ground that they are not also disabled! 
They rely in support of their action on the words “ lachar auryaiib ” iu 
the Urdu version of the phrase “ destitute or disabled " used in the English 
text of the contract It will be noticed that “ or ” of the English text lias 
been translated into “ aur ” in Urdu, which is obviously incorrect. IVe may 
point out that the responsibility for the translation of the agreement from 
English into Urdu is that of the British Government ; and it ’cannot and 
it should not profit by its own mistake. Again, it does not appeaT that 
Tamil repatriates faro better than Hindustanis, although the Tamil’ trans- 
lation reproduces quite correctly the *’ or ” of the English original. 

172. If by “ destitute ” was meant one who is both destitute and dis- 
abled, there was no need to use in the English text two words, when one word 
would have done equally well, and join them with “ or ” instead of “ and.” 
The intention of those who drafted the agreement in English is absolutely clear. 1 
They meant to refer to two distinct classes of emigrants ; that, is, (a) to those 
who were without any resources as well as (b) to those who were suffering from 
bodily disability. On either of the two distinct grounds, an emigrant could 
claim free return passage ; one ground being economic in character, and the 
other physical. We, therefore, earnestly urge the* Government of India to 
take at an early date such steps as may be necessary for the free repatriation 
of the destitute as well as of the disabled. 

173. As regards the. repatriation of those immigrants who are admit- 
tedly paupers, the procedure followed by the Acting Agent General is so 
manifestly unjust that it is not necessary to deal with it at any length. 
Referring to the question of compassionate passages, in the section 
relating to Trinidad, Messrs. McNeill and CJiimman Lai said in their report 
“ Every year a certain number of invalids, mendicants, etc., are given free 
passages. The number varies partly with the demand and partly with the 
accommodation, but has of recent years increased. In January 1912, 193 
passages were issued to paupers, invalids, etc. Domiciled Indians pressed for 
still more liberality.. .In each of the three districts there are numbers of im- 
migrants who, owing to bad health, intemperance or general thriftlessness, 
drift into mendicancy and most Indians would rejoice at their departure.” 
(Vide their Report, Volume I, page 38, paragraph 11.) In regard to British 
Guiana, they emphasised the desirability of repatriating infirm persons, and 
the number of such parsons in British Guiana is very large, who hove no rela- 
tives and wish to return. The presence of a large number of broken-down 
men, who for one reason or another drift into mendicancy or become jobbers 
in George Town, is one of the main causes on account of which other com- 
munities look down upon East Indians. Under the indentured system, a very 
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large number of beggars and other undesirable persons used to be recruited. 
The emigration of such persons, however, has been of no possible benefit to them 
or to the community domiciled in the colony. East Indians earnestly desire 
their departure, while they themselves would rejoice to return from an "un- 
congenial and inhospitable,” laud ns the}' put it, to their laud of charity and 
hospitality. ’ Even persons who have been and are receiving relief, in the Alms 
House, are not, ns they should be, treated ns “ pa-pars ” for the purpose of 
repatriation, because the number of paupers to be sent out in anygiven 3 r earor 
by any particular boat, depends not on the demand, but on the accommoda- 
tion that might be available. The sooner such persons arc repatriated the 
better it will be for all the parties concerned. And, after having taken into 
consideration every possible aspect of the question, we have deliberately 
come to the above conclusion. 

17-i. 1 Mum ship *. — It appears that the return ship i* provided in accord- 
ar.ee with the “ Indian Emigration Act, XXI of 1SS3,” and is furnished with 
provisions, clothing, fittings, etc., as required thereby. These arrangements, 
however, are far from satisfactory. We therefore suggest the desirability of 
taking early steps to improve them. Further, we think that there should be 
more frequent sailings from British Guiana to India than provided at present. 

175. There is yet another point to which we should like to refer in this 
connection. In paragraph 2, sub-section (it), of the Acting Immigration Agent 
General’s statement, it is stated that this right to fiee return passage “ does not 
extend to females introduced after the 1st October 1803, who are debarred by 
the terms of the Ordinance 27 of 100!).” Since, in the terms of the agreement, 
there is no mention of so serious a curtailment of this right it seems to us to be 
inequitable to dcbai surli wives of immigrants from the exercise of a right which 
is theirs under the agreement, on the ground of some law, of who-e existence 
on the statute-book, no emigrant could roaionably be supposed to have any 
knowledge. The right course to follow would have been to ideally state the 
changes made by the Ordinance of 189.3 in the agreement it .elf. That not 
having been done, it is highly unfair to takeaway tin's right on the merely tech- 
nical plea put forward by the Agent General. 

Suction XII. — Tin: Scimsit: Examint./). 

1 70. hiler-iicpnrlnu'itUtl Committer's Itrpo, t . — For a proper appreciation 
of the actual proposals regarding the conditions to regulate emigration from 
India in future, that are now put forward by the British Guiana Government, 
it is necessary to set forth a few salient facts bearing on this question. 

177. After the announcement by the Government of India of their decision 
to abolish the indentured system, the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
Bent to the Colonics concerned a despatch, dated the 31st March 1910, in which 
he suggested the desirability of their holding a preliminary conference, with a 
view to consider the new situation that had thus arisen. The conference accord- 
ingly met at the Port of Spain, Trinided in the following June, and unanimously 
came to the conclusion tlmt the continuance of emigration from India was of 
vital inipoilanco to the colonies which they represented, not merely from fho 
.point of view of development, hut also for the maintenance of existing 
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industries. . The delegates were anxious to remove any conditions atlaihintr f c 
the then existing scheme rvlrich might be repugnant to Indian opinion, apdm, 
all'oxd to the immigrants tiro freest scope for development, ft ith this oluect 
they put forward certain proposals which it is not necessary to refer to W 
in detail. It was followed by another conference of the delegates, represent 
ing the West Indian Colonies and Fiji, which was held at the Colonial Ofcin 
London in 1910, when a scheme uas formulated This scheme was later on 
placed by the representatives of the Colonial Office before the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee, consisting of the representatives of the Colonial Office, and 
the India Office, and presided ove,r by Lord Islington. The proposals of tk 
Islington Committee seem to have been shelved by the Government of India. 

178. Genesis of the British Guiana Colonisation Scheme.' — In the meantims, 
while protracted negotiations were going on between the Colonies concerned 
and the Colonial Office on the one hand, and the Indian Government on the 
other, regarding the terms on which emigration from India should once again 
be permitted, tire sugar interests in British Guiana were being put to grut 
inconvenience and heavy loss on account of the serious contraction of labour 
supply, arising from the stoppage of indentured immigration from India. 
After the cessation of hostilities in 1918, while the price of sugar rose to a very 
high figure, and large profits were being reaped, the total acreage under sugar 
cultivation in British Gui ana, it was stated , had to be reduced to a consider- 
able extent for want of sufficient labour. It was m these circumstances that 
the Colonisation movement was inaugurated in British Guiana ; and a deputa- 
tion headed by His Excellency the Governor, Sir Wilfred Collet, was scat to 
England to represent to the Colonial Secretary “ the needs of the colony, both 
for the maintenance of present industries and for their extension.” The object 
of the dnputat’on was to secure emigrants, not tnly from India, but also from 
China, Africa and Madeira. As a result, however, of the i iterviows between 
the Colonial Secretary and the members of the deputation, it was decided to 
approach only the Government of India, with a request to raise the embargo < n 
emigration. A deputation headed by the Hon’ble Dr. Nunan, Attorney- 
General of British Guiana, came to India m 1919, and pinced tlieir scheme of 
Colonisation before Sir George Barnes who was then in charge of the portfolio of 
Industry and Commerce. (Hereafter we shall refer to this scheme as the Nunnn- 
Lucklioo Scheme.) The Imperial Legislative Council appointed a commit top 
to examine Messrs. Hunan and Luckhoo with regard to the scheme, and to 
make such recommendations to the Government as they deemed fit. The 
committee ex-amined them, and adopted a resolution in which they, while 
taking a favourable view of the scheme, advised the appointment of a deputa- 
tion to be sent to British Guiana, with the object of investigating the local 
conditions. Accordingly, the present deputation was sent to that colony in 
December 1921. > 

179. On reaching British Guiana, the Deputation was informed by His 
Excellency Sir Wilfred Collet that the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme was unauthorised 
by, and unacceptable to, tbe Guianese Government and that it must be con- 
sidered to be purely unofficial in character, and, ' therefoie, in no nay binding 
on the Colonial Government. Another scheme drawn up m 1K.O, wrtn a 
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cuter into detailed proposal? for carrying j t info effect in die 
event of its proving acceptable.” 

‘ W ^’ c examined, otnong others, lire Hon’bln Mr. Limklioo and Dr, 
Wharton. both of whom came out to India a? members of f 

Deputation, «, tbey e^tatS^a J t S 
the scheme was a duly authorised one. The Double Mr. Luckhoo 
stated in the course of his evidence “The Deputation from 
this Colony was headed by TIis Excellency the Governor himself, 
who introduced us to Lord Milner, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who in turn obtained an interview for ns with the 
Under Secretary of State for India, L( )r d Sinha. He also ex- 
amined us on the scheme, and suggested that a small Deputation 
should go to India and put forward the scheme. A letter was 
forwarded, in which the Indian Government were informed that 
tvo were go lig over, and that we were th c representatives of this 
Government. Onr credentials were examined, and then we were 
treated as the accredited representatives of the Government of 
British Guiana.” 

" The Chairman ; — 'His ExenUminy introduced yon ’ 1 

" Mr. Luckhoo. — ‘ Yes ; he was present on both occasions.” 

” The Chaimin . — ‘So you were the accredited representatives of 
British Guiana ? And yet your scheme and promises have 
been altogether thrown overboard ’? 

" Mr. Lvchhco. — ‘ It would seem so, and I Would like the idea to bo 
dispelled that Dr. Hunan and myself were not authorised, on 
behalf of this Government, to put forward the best possible 
proposals in order to enlist the sympathy of the Indian 
Government with a view to carrying 0 ut a scheme of Coloni- 
sation in British Guiana. To say tlmt we were not authoris- 
ed would be incorrect.’ 

Similarly, the Hon’ble Mr. Brassington, the Hon’ble Mr. Webber, and tho 
Ilon’ble Mr. Thorne, who was the only member of the Combined Court to 
vote against its resolution re the colonization scheme,, did not contradict tho 
statement of Mr. Luckhoo and Dr. Wharton that the Nimnn-Luckhoo scheme 
was authorised. 

180. Comparison between N unan-Lvdchoo scheme and Governor’s scheme.— 
We shall now proceed to compare the Governor’s scheme with (1) the KuUau- 
Luckhoo scheme and (2) the scheme formulated by the Interdepartmental 
Committee (Appendix XX) ; and state the conclusions we have arrived 
at in regard to the Governor’s scheme. Both the scheme and the memo- 
randum have been so vaguely and ambiguously worded that it is difficult 
to find out exactly what some of its provisions mean, Dor instance, it is not 
char whether emigrants who are desirous of taking up 1 and /on an mu on 
their arrival will be entitled to free passages or not. Similarly, it ,s * 1Q ^ ,, , 

wild ! er the inducements, such as improved cottages, i award grains o, Jana, 
etc., are to be offered to the labourers already in the Co.on y on viic same 
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(mils as to the nov.’ comers. In regard, however, to both thes" point's, we 
were informed by the mrthorirics that the answer would be in the negative. 
It is further mentioned in the scheme that an adult male working for seven 
hours a day could earn on an average 4s. 2d. per day. This might have been 
true in 2920, but is not so now. 

181. Goicmor’s Schcirc. — The Governor’s scheme and memorandum 
are given below in extenso : — 

“ This memorandum is issued under the authority of the Commissioner 
of the Government of British Guiana and ret.s cut the terms 
that Government undertnlcs to obs<rve in respret of persons 
who arc accepted as Colonists and emigrants to Lin tush Guiana 
under that Colony’s Coloui,afion Sola me. 

“ .‘in adult man or woman accepted as a colons t will receive • — 

“ (1) A free passage to British Guiana, for himself or i.erse’f, v.ifoj 
children and such dependents as liiaj be permitted to accom- 
pany them. 

“ (2) Employment with mustered employers, if they desire such 
emjlo} merit at the outlet, at the cuirent rates of we.gc3 
which are such that — 

• ‘ ‘ An ordinary i:bJe-bod>ed man can earn is. 2d. at piece work in 
the field, in seven bourn. 

“ No prospect of a fall in these rates can be foic'cen. 

“ (3) Tree housing for fliree years if employed with a registered 
employer; for inanird persons, leparatc iiuiriied quarters 
or cottages. A number of separate cottage?; arc now being 
built. 

" (4) Free hospital and medical treatment for three years if ein- 
j’loycd with a. rcgi<-tered cm] loycr. 

“ (0) Free rations for children under eleven years of age, for twelve 
months after arrival. 

‘ Free mill: rations for childicn under five years during the whole- 
time their parents remain in the employment of a registered 
employer. 

Free iation° will he issued for a period of • ic months to pregnant 
nursing women w orbing with a registered employer. 

“ (G) A free return passage to India after ae\en yeais’ residence in 
the colony for adult colonists and their dependents. An 
assisted passage after five yearn’ residence in the Colony, 
towards which each adult emigrant will contribute £7-10 0 
or one quarter of the cost, whichever is Jc^s. An assisted 
piu'ngc after 3 years’ residence towards which an adult 
emigrant will contribute £10 or one half of the cost, wliich- 
evn is le s. 

the cu‘o of colonists’ children under 10 years of age, the above 
amount? ac halved. 
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" Any individual o 1 family wifi be sent bade free of charge at any 
time if tbo Government of India’s supervising officer or llie 
Chief Colonisation Officer so directs. 

“ (?) A special Reward Grant of Land, protected from, or not 
liable to, floods, drained and suitable for cultivation, of five 
acres to the bead of a family or two acres to a colonist (man 
or woman), w here the claimant has engaged in any form of 
agriculture under a registered employer for three years conti- 
nuously. 

“ The title to such land null be conditional on the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the British Guiana Crown Lands Regulations 
in regard to the payment of fees and beneficial occupation. 
The fees payable for tire Reward Grants of Land will be fhe 
annual payments of 4s. 2d. an acre each, made in advance at 
the beginning of each year. 

“ The cost 'of preparing these Reward Grants of Land as stated 
above will be boinc by the Government of the Colony. 

“ (8) A colonist who has applied for or recened a free or assisted 
return passage to India will not receive a Reward Grant of 
Land. No colonist who has received a reward grant will 
receive a free or assisted passage unless he has fulfilled nil 
the requirements of the Crown Lands Regulations in regard 
to tbo par’mciit of fees and beneficial occupation. 

ft (fl) Emigrants who are eligible for return passage may commufc 
or defer such right m exchange for a free grant of land, sub- 
ject to carrying out the condition as to beneficial occupa- 
tion.” 

182. The Governor's Mcmorar>dvm. — The following is the memorandum 
relating to the above scheme by His Excellency the Governor of British 
Guiana : — 

“ (1) Hitherto the only terms proposed with regard to Indian immi- 
grants have been those which, it has been suggested, should be 
given to immigrants whose passage to the colony is paid by the 
colony, and who have no means by which they can start agri- 
cultural operations immediately on their own account. Up 
to the piescnt moment, nearly every indentured immigrant bad 
to start work as the employee of some other person, and the 
immigrants who have made such remarkable progress in tbo 
acquisition of property began their career in this manner. 

“ (2) Under the new system, the immigrant, if he works for anybody 
else, can choose his own employer. If he is able to support, 
himself for a little while, and has some small means of Ids own, 
he can almost at once become a small farmer on his own 
account. 

“ (3) The financial aspect of the introduction of immigrants most of 
whom will during the first three years work 'Under legnterea 
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employers, is different from that of immigrants who immediate- 
ly on arrival start rvork on their own account. Registered 
employers will probably have to contribute a small sum for 
each day on which labour is done by a recently introduced 
immigrant. These small contributions will in time go to somo 
considerable way towards paying the cost of return passages of 
those immigrants who desire to return. 

“ (4) It is within the power of the Govern mint, without reference to 
the Legislature, to give grants of Crown Land to any person 
who are likely to make a good use of them, and it is part of the 
policy of the Government to make such grants to immigrants 
who 'arc their own masters, so as to induce them to settle per- 
manently in the colony. 

“ (5) Similar grants would he made to immigrants on their first arrival 
if they were in a position to occupy the land immediately ; but 
it is possible that available Crown land within reach of tho. 
market may require some expenditure before an income can be 
derived from it. When the immigrant has a certain amount of 
money himself, the Government would he willing to help him 
by advance repayable over a term of years, but it cannot make 
such advances without the previous consent of the Legislature. 
Such consent would probably be freely given in times of pros- 
perity, but would be withheld whenever there is financial stress. 
In times of financial difficulty, it would no doubt be advisable 
to suspend temporarily the introduction of immigrants. 

“ (fi) There may be immigrants who would arrive in the colony at 
their own expense cither by immigrant ship or by ordinary 
means of conveyance. To sucli immigrants the free grants of 
land that would be made would be more liberal than in the cnio 
of immigrants whose passage to the colony was paid from the 
Government Lunds. 

“ Possibly, if it was known that n certain number of families* were 
coming at their own expense, the Government could prepam 
for their reception, plots of laud with dwellings thereon, tho 
Government bearing the cost of preparation or the land and tho 
erection of buildings to an amount equal to the ordinary cost of 
introduction o' mmigrnnts. Any scheme of this kind would 
in each case have to be previously approved by the local Legis- 
lature. 

" (7) It is impossible to say how many acres of land would be given, 
as the value of the land differs so much in diiTcrcnt localities. 
Most of the sugnr lands on the coast arc even at this time of 
depression, worth some £20 an acre, and have cost much moro 
than that to bo put into their present condition with drainage 
and sea defence. On the other hand, there are lands’ which 
can be utilised at a comparatively low cost, und for each tho 
only permanent requirement would be the uctuul cultivation 
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of half of it within a tcim of years to be fixed. In all these 
cases, it is necessary for an agreement to come to between 
the immigrant and the Government. 

'' (8) It is doubtful whether the Legislature would be willing to assume 
the obligation to give free passages back to India in the case of 
imnrigrants who did not serve for a minimum period under 
registered employers ; but it would piobably agiee to repatriate 
any immigrants whom tire representative of ’the Indian Govern- 
ment in the colony might for special cause doom it desirable 
to repatriate. 

“ (9) The Government will not feel bound to make grants to any immi- 
grants not previously approved by its own agent ”, ■ 

183. Governor’s scheme mmnamal. — Under this scheme, emigrants on 
arrival in the colony will have to engage in some agricultural work under 
some registered employer for a period of three years, in order to qualify for 
giants of specially prepared lands. As regards those emigrants that wish to 
btart fanning on (heir own account, the idea seems to be that they should go 
to the colony at their own expense, where they would be given flee giants of 
land on a more liberal scale, and could also get from the Agricultural Banks 
leans for agricultural improvements. But it is not certain whether those 
emigrants that engage in agricultural work for three years from the date of 

* their arrival under an employer other than the registered one will be entitled 
to claim assisted or free return passages to India. This curtailment of right 
to assisted or free repatriation has been suggested for the first time m Ills 
Excellency the Governor ’s memorandum ; although his scheme, in paragraph 6, 
premises free or assisted return passages to all adult colonists and their 
dependants. This modification will result in sending all emigrants desirous 
of securing free or assisted return passages to the sugar phuitationa only. 
As the DoiliJ Argosy of British Guiana has put it in its leader of the 2fth 

February 1820, “ If Indian immigrants come here they would in the 

natural course of things be attracted to sugar estates.” The scheme seems 
to have been drawn up mainly in the intetests of the sugar industry, wh'le 
the rice growers, most of whom are East Indians, wall not benefit by the 
reopening of emigration to the same extent. 

184. Compared uilh Nman-Lvd-hoo Scheme. — A comparison of this 
scheme with the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme shows that the former differs from 
the latter on several points, and that these differences are of a vital character. 
The following important features of the Nunnn-Luckhoo scheme are not to be 
found in tbe Governor’s scheme : — 

(«) It piovides for -large schemes of irrigation and drainage. (T Ads' 

• “British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” pages 4-5.) 

(6) The inducement of land settlement is to be offered to old settlers ■' 
as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of sendee. (Vide 
“British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” pages 4-5.) 

(c) An organised campaign of sanitation is to be initiated. (Vide 
.“British Guiana and the Empire, 1919,” pages 4-5.) 
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•. (<?) Water' supply is to bo improved. (Fide “British Guiana and tlicT 
Empire, 1919 ”, pages >1-5.) 

(c) Agriculturists with families, if any, emigrating from India, and 
desirous of working on land of their own, immediately on their 
arrival in the colony, arc to bo given free passage to British' 
Guiana. As regards repatriation, they are placed on terms of 
equality with those that start as labourers. 

(/) Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specially prepared, 
arc to be given to both classes of 'agricultural settlers on the 
completion of three years’ residence, during which time they 
may have been engaged cither on their own account or ns 
labourers, in any foim of agricultural work in the colony. 

(g) Non-ngricultural settlers arc also to bo encouraged to emigrate 
by providing free passages for them in some cases and assisted 
passages in others. Traders and small capitalists will bo given 
cheap passages. 

(7i) One religious minister for each group will bo taken free on each 
voyage with right of repatriation free. 

185. Thus, it is obvious that while the Niinnn-Luckhoo schemo provides 
for the free immigration of both classes of agricultural settlers, namely, 
thoso who would in the first instance commence their careers in the colony 
ns labourers ns well as others who on arrival, instead of seeking employment, 
would straiglit-nwny purchase or lease lands and start farming on their own 
account, the Governor’s scheme promises free passages only td those emigrants 
that undertake to Fcrve under some employer for n period of three years. 
Further, while, the Nunnn-Luekhoo scheme offered equal facilities in regard 
to free or assisted return passages and reward grants of lands to both classes 
of agricultural settlers, the Governor’s scheme aims primarily at securing 
a supply of labourers only. Under the former, sonic inducement, however 
inadequate, was offered to non-ngriculturnl settlers ; the latter, being prin- 
cipally a labour scheme, does not include them within its scope. Even in 
regard to the purely labouring section of immigrants, the Governor’s memo- 
randum suggests a further curtailment, of their right to free or assisted return 
passages. Then, again, while the Nunali-Luckhoo scheme recogiyscd the 
urgency of improving sanitation, housing accommodation and water supply 
as well as drainage and irrigation, the Governor’s scheme is studiously silent 
on these important points. The latter, further, dilTersfrom the former in the 
discrimination it makes against the old settlers in the matter of inducements 
to work, such ns improved types of houses and “ reward grants of lands,” 
offered to the new comers. The Governor’s scheme, in these circumstances, 
must, be regarded ns one radically different from the Kunun-Luokhoo schemo 
which was placed by the duly accredited representatives of British Guiana 
before the Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council for consideration. 

180. Compared with the Inter- Departmental Committee’s Report. — 'J’ho 
Governor’s schome as modified by the memorandum, is practically identical. 
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bo far as it goes, with the Intep-Pepartmental Committee’s Eepori on nil 
major points. The vital points of difference, however, are two ; 

(1) The former does not require on immigrant to undergo sis months' 

probation while the latter does, and 

(2) While under the second scheme all the immigrants will ho entitled 

to assisted or free return passages as well as reward grants of 
land under tho first scheme, it is only the employees tinder the 
registered employers who will get these benefits. In order 
however, to bring out clearly the substantial identity of the two 
proposals, we gue below in a tabular form their main terms,- 

Governor's Scheme, Islington Committee's Scheme, 

1. A free passage to British Guiana The immigrant will as at present 
for himself and herself, wife, children arrive in the fcolony entirely free of 
and sucli dependants as may be per- debt and of any financial liability 
mitted to accompany them. connected with the cost of his intro- 

duction into the colony. 


While it is considered impracticablo 
to insist upon any hard and fast pro- 
portion of single mon to families, tho 
emigration of whole families contain- 
ing young unmarried girls, but per- 
sons below the age of IS, will bo assist- 
ed to emigrate only when accompanied 
by thoir parents or guardians. To 
discourage the emigration of women 
of an undesirable class, vomon un- 
accompanied by their families will not 
be assisted and tho rule requiring 
a certain proportion of women to men 
will be abolished. 

The non-working dependants of an 
immigrant will not bo rejected medi- 
cally merely on the ground that they 
are physically incapable of work or 
on the score of age. 

A written statement shall he given 
to each intending emigrant and ex- 
plained to him, stating the terms of 
his employment and the conditions of 
life in the colony to which he jnoposes 
to emigrate, Emigration from pil- 
grim centres will he prohibited during 
times of pilgrimage or festivals. 



Governor's Scheme. 

2. Employment with registered em- 
ployers, if such employment at the 
current rate of wages is desired. 


Ail ordinary able bodied man can 
earn 4s. 2d. at piece work in the field 
in seven hours, No prospect of a fall 
in these rates can be foreseen. 


3. Free housing for 3 years if em- 
ployed with a registered employer ; 
for married persons separate married 
M88EHL 


Islington Committee's Scheme. 

TV-1. An employer specially select- 
ed as being able to provide conditions 
of employment and living, which tho 
Governor in Council may' deem to bo 
adequate, will be chosen by the Protec- 
tor of Immigrants for each immigrant 
on arrival. The immigrant will bo . 
required to remain with this employer 
for six months. The Protectors of 
Immigrants having power to sanction 
are required during that time (for ?) 
a change of employment, should he see 
reason to do so. After this period of 
six months tho immigrant will have 
perfect liberty' to change from one 
employer to another upon a month’s 
notice. 

At no time will the immigrant bo 
under any indenture or any contract 
other than the above, and the rela- 
tion between him and his employer 
will be purely that prevailing in the 
colony between any master and ser- 
vant. The immigrant can only' be 
proceeded against for any' breach of 
engagement by way of civil suit in 
the ordinary course of law, and will 
be liable to no criminal penalties. 

IV.-2-(«).(l) A minimum wage will bo 
fixed which will bear to the minimum 
wage at the time of Mr. McNeill tho 
same proportion that the cost of living 
when tho wage is fixed bears to tho 
cost of living then (when it was esti- 
mated at 3s. 0(1. a week). This mini- 
mum wage will require revision every 
five years on the same proportional 
basis. In tho calculation free ra- 
tions to women and children granted 
in accordance with IV-3 will bo ex- 
cluded. 

2 -(h). (1) All wages will he paid regular- 
ly' and in full, i.e., without deductions. 

IV-3. Tho provision of married 
quarters separate from the “ single ” 
quarters will ho made compulsory 
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• Governor i Scheme. 
quarters or cottages. A number- of 
separate cottages are now being built. 


4. Free hospital and medical treat- 
ment /or three years if employed with 
a registered employer. 


!). Free rations for children under 
eleven years of age, for 12 months 
after arrival. 

Free milk rations for children under 
five years, during the whole time their 
parents remain in the employment of 
n registered employer. 


Free rations will bo issued for a 
period of six months for pregnant and 
nursing women working under a re- 
gistered employer. 

7. A special reward grant of laud 
protected from or not liable to floods, 
drained and suitable for cultivation of 
5 acres, will be given to the head of a 
colonist family or of 2 acres to a single 
colonist (man or woman), where the 
■claimant is engaged in any form of 
agriculture under a registered employ- 
er for three years continuously. 

The title to such land will be condi- 
tional on the fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the British Guiana Grown 
Lands Regulations in regard to the 
payment of fees and beneficial occu- 
pation. The fees payable for reward 
grants of lands will be five annual 


’* Kington Committees defiant, . . 
upon all employers of more than i(i - 
adult male Indian imraignnts, aul * 
will be insisted upon as far aspncti-. 
cable in the case of s all employers on 
the Register. 

IV-G. The existing regulations and 
provisions will continue in force, anil 
will be applicable to immigrants unde: 
the now system. Under'' the pre,ent ‘ 
regulations, in addition to other me- 
dical care, hospitals, public or private, 
are provided at which immigrants are 
treated free of charge either as inn atjs 
or out-patients. 

IY-3 (a). During the first twelve 
months after arrival in the colony, 
child cn under 11 years of age will be 
entitled to free rations on the scale 
to he determined by the 'Colonial 
Government: while children under 
five years of age will be given free 
milk rations daring the whole time 
that their parents remain in the em- 
ployment of an employer on the re- 
gister. 

(b) Free rations will be issued for 
at least six months to pregnant and 
nursing women working under an em- 
ployer on the register. 

7 (Hi) Each adult mile immigrant 
employed in an agricultural industry 
will be granted for hrs personal use 
and cultivation a guidon plot of one- 
tenth acre, if he desires it, after six 
months’ service. A larger plot, up 
to one-third acre, will be made avail- 
able to industrious workers in the 
nature of a reward. 

Land not exceeding five acres in 
extent, will be granted to an immi- 
grant after three years’ employment 
under employers on -the legtsfor, 
subject to a reasonable annual rent 
in the case of lease-holders. The rout 
will vary according to the fertilitj ahd 
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Governor’s Scheme. 

payments of 4s. 2 d. an acre each made in 
advance at the beginning of each year. 


The cost of preparing these Reward 
Grants of land as stated above, will 
be borne by the Government of the 
colony. 

G. A free return passage to India 
after seven years’ residence in the 
colony for adult colonists and their 
dependants. An assisted passage after 
five years’ residence in the colony, 
towards which each adult emigrant 
will contribute £10-I0s. or one-quarter 
of the cost, whichever is less. An 
assisted passage after three years’ 
residence towards which an adult 
emigrant will contribute £10, or one 
half of the cost, whichever is less. 

In the case of colonists’ children 
under 10 years of age, the above 
amounts are halved. 


Any individual or family will be 
sent back free of charge at any time 
if the Government of India’s super- 
vising officer or thc_Chicf Colonization 
Officer so d.rccts. 


Islington Committee’s Scheme. 

position of the land and will be subject 
to revision ever}' three years. For 
ten years after the grant the immi- 
grant will be prohibited from alienat- 
ing or encumbering his right in the 
land except with the sanction of the 
responsible department and the de- 
partment will have power further to 
resume any land not brought under 
cultivation within two years of the 
grant. 


Any immigrant wishing to return 
to India will be granted for himself 
and his dependants half the passage 
money after throe years, three quar- 
ters after five years, and the whole 
after seven years’ continuous resi- 
dence in the colony. But the accep- 
tance of a grant of land under the 
special facilities outlined in paragraph 
3 will be held ipso facto to extinguish 
the claim to a free or assisted return 
passage. By this it is not to be under- 
stood that the immigrant will at any 
particular period bo required to make 
a choice between a return passage and 
a grant of land, but merely that the 
acceptance of a grant of land under, 
the special conditions outlined above 
will be taken as extinguishing his 
right to a return passage. 

Any immigrant who has availed 
himself of a free or assisted return 
passage under these conditions, should 
he return to the colony, shall have 
no right to a second free or assisted 
return passage to India. 

Six months’ previous notice must 
be given by any emigrant of his inten- 
tion to claim a freo or assisted passage. 
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Governor's Scheme. hlinglon Committee's Selene. 

8, No colonist who has applied for 
or received a free or assisted return 
passage to India will receive a reward 
Grant of Land. No colonist who has 
received a reward grant will receive a 
free or assisted passage unless he has 
fulfilled all the requirements of the 
Crown Lands Regulations in regard to 
the payment of fees and beneficial 
occupation. 

9. Immigrants who are eligible for The Protector of Immigrants shall 
return passage may commute or defer have the right, subject to approval 
such right in exchange for a free grant by the Governor in Council to grant 
of land, subject to carrying out the at any time free return passage in full 
conditions as to benclicial occnpa- in cases where he deems repatriation 

desirable. This right will extend to 
the eases of immigrants whose claim 
to a return passage has been extin- 
guished by tho grant of land and who 
may have been reduced subsequently 
to indigent circumstances. 

IS7. Wo said above that the two schemes were identical. But while 
the Inter-departmental Committee’s scheme contains provisions relating to 
(a) emigration aud supervising staff, (It) Depots, (c) Conditions of the colonics 
and (d) Surgeons on Emigrant ships ; the Governor's scheme is silent on these 
points. 

188. What has already been stated, makes two points in regard to the 
scheme under review absolutely clear first, that it is frankly a labour scheme ; 
end secondly, that it has been devised mainly in the interests of tho sugar 
planters. The resumption of emigration from India under such a scheme will 
tend to affect adversely the condition of the resident labourets, Indians as well 
as others, in the matter of wages, housing and land settlement. The resident 
labour population is apparently excluded from the scope of the benefits under 
the scheme, though the scale of wages paid to it will be determined by the 
rate at which the new comers arc paid. Similarly, as we were informed by His 
Excellency the Governor, the improved types of cottages will be reserved for 
immigrants who may go hereafter, while the old labourers will continue to lire 
in the old ranges. Therefore, the adoption of the present scheme will placo 
resident labourers at a serious disadvantage, as compared with tho new comers. 
One would expect that the resident labourers should have the first claim to 
the benefits of land settlement. To neglect their claim for prior consideration is 
unjust. It will breed discontent which may lead to friction between residents 
and new comers. Thete is another point that needs emphasizing. Under tho 
Governor’s scheme an immigrant can get as a reward grant five, or two acres 
as the ease may be, of specially prepared land after three years’ service, un er 
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a registered employer. These labourers who went to the colony under inden- 
ture have put in more than the required period of residence, and, in conse- 
quence, acquired greater experience and hnowledge "of agricultural conditions 
prevailing there. And yet they are not to be given land, which the new comers 
are offered. Surely, under any scheme of land settlement, preference should 
be given to those who have larger experience, due to the longer period of work. 
That it has not been proposed may be due, as was pointed to us by more than 
one witness, to the fact that there is at the present moment no land specially 
prepared and within easy reach of the market available for purposes of settle- 
ment. “ It is not a case of land crying for settlers, but of men crying for land 
and crying in vain ”, said the rejmesentative of the Farmers’ conference. 

189. 'Evidence analysed. — The opinions received in regard to the merits 
of the Governor’s sche lie may, for the sake of convenience, be considered as 
falling into three separate categories, according to the different interests 
represented by various witnesses : first, the planting and commercial interests ; 
secondly, the representatives of the non-Indian community other than the 
planters . and thirdly, the Indian community in the colony. 

190. Evidence of the planters. — The Ilon’ble Mr. Brassington, President 
of the Sugar Planters’ Association, and of the Royal Agricultural and Com- 
mcrical Society, may be taken as representing the views of the first group. 
He favoured the scheme as he thought that it would be very unwise to bring 
labourers of any sort and dump them on land. They must undergo a period 
of apprenticeship on the sugar estates, in order to get acclimatized and acquire 
a knowledge of local conditions. It was a stuj endous proposition, he said, 
to bring people to settle on land through any other channel than the sugar 
or cocoanut estates. He admitted that the Indians already in the colon/' 
were entitled to preference in regard to the grant of land ; but added, that 
some of the promises made by Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo to the Govern- 
ment of India were impracticable, although made in perfect good faith. He 
referred ip particular to the promise of five acres of land to each man. They 
could give 500 acres of jungle, he added, but of what use would that be ? 
He stated that owing to the shortage of labour, there had been a serious 
reduction in the acreage under sugar cultivation, and demurred to the sugges- 
tion that there was any insufficiency of work on account of the present eco- 
nomic crisis. Mr. Cressal, who represented the same interests, also empha- 
sized the desirability of the immigrants passing through the sugar estates on 
to the land. 

191. The first point that strikes one in connection with this group is their 
obvious anxiety not to admit that, under the present circumstances of the 
colony, it is not settlers, but labourers, that are wanted. They are at pains 
to emphasize that though the settlement on land was to be the main object 
for the bringing in of fresh immigrants from India, it was absolutely necessary 
for them, in their own interests, to put in “ three years’ probation ” on sugar 
estates. Where is the land available for settling these men ? Mr. Brassington 
characterized the proposal put forward by Dr. Nunan of giving five acres to 
each man as impracticable ; but a similar proposal also forms part of the pre- 
sent scheme. If that was impracticable, would not this one be too ? Amd 
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if specially prepared laud, free from floods und well drained is n.v'iifo'M'v a« 
large scale »lry l.v. ».t the rcsiicat ludi.a., ,k* * A 
admitted by Mr. Brassmgton been given laud ? Moreover, the reason s h m 
tor insistence on three years' probation does not carry conviction him 
for instance, punt-loading cannot teach one how to grow nee Then mil not 
one year suffice ? The second point to call for notice is the statement tint 
•a considerable area had gone out of cultivation, owing to tlio insufficiencr 
of labour-supply. Now,, to a ceitain extent, it lruiy have been so ; hut win 
one rerueml era the closing clown of scveiai sugar estates, such as ti whr 
Forests Cation, Tree, Bush Lot, etc., in the past, or “ the complete com- 
tion of work on six sugar estates ” and the impending collapse of several otbers 
during the present crisis, which has led to the throwing out of employ- 
ment of 15,000 people, it is difficult to agree with Mr. Brassington. His denial 
of the fact that there is a large number of labourers out of employment, at tie 
present time, owing to the economic depression does not easily fit in with ‘ 
another statement made by him and other elected members of the Combined 
Couit in the course of their address to the Under Secretoiy of State for 
Colonies to the effect that 11 15,000 people had been thrown out of employ- 
ment on account of the cessation of work on six sugar estates.” 


192. Evidence of Black and coloured witncsses.-^The second group consists 
of UtcHon'ble Mr. Webber, the Hon'ble Mr. Thorne, Mr. Britton on behalf 
of the British Guana Farmers’ Conference, and Mr. Critchlow who represented 
the Biitish Guiana Labour Union. The Hon’ble Mr. Webber is the editor 


of the La Hi/ Chonicle, published in George Town, and has also written 
a novel called " Those that Le in Bondage,” which deals with the life of 
an indentured immigrant, on the sugar estate. Neither a planter nor an 
East Indian, he may be expected to take up an attitude of imp*' tiality. 
That he is iu no way an anti-planter, is conclusively shown by the fact 
that on the Beaid of Dircctois owning the paper and responsible for its 
policy, the planting interest is well represented. The members of the Depu- 
tation were impressed by his frankness and fairness in giving evidence, He 
described the scheme as “ very confusing ” and was struck by its lack of 
preciseness.” He. further said, “ the newly proposed scheme leaves me in 
a state of mental confusion and added “ as far as I know, this scheme has 
no authoiity behind it. It might be the Governor’s personal views, but he has 
no authority to piopound it on behalf of the Colony.” Asked if ho thought 
the present scheme to be a labour scheme, he replied that it was. “ The 
moment the element of icluru passage is introduced, it seems to be frankly 
recognised that the repatriates are only going to labour for a period to increase 
their own wealth and incidentally the wealth of the country they go to and 
then return to their homes. It presupposes they are only going to labour and 
return, and not as settleis going to a country to make their new homes.’ Ho 
would not favour the resumption of immigration se long as the present eco- 
nomic depression continued and the sanitary conditions were not improved. 
In the Daily Chronicle of the 17th March 1922 he strongly pressed for prior 
consideration, being shown to those who were already in the colony, so that 
the Government of British Guiana might not be charged with being ‘ more 
concerned with elaborating schemes tor people yet to come, while neglecting 
those who bore the heat and burden of the da’’ <Rv all means, when the 
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industrial situation is opportune, get every additional colonist into the country; 
but by all that is great, neglect not the call of those who are crying night and 
day for certain essentials.” The Hon’ bio Mr. Thorne, who had opposed 
in the Combined Court the resolution relatin': to the Nunnn-Luckhoo scheme 
of colonization, described the Nunnn-Luckhco scheme as impracticable and. 
the present one as “ idle.” In his opinion, they had more labour in the colony 
than could he profitably utilized ; and held that arrangements ns rognids drain- 
age and irrigation were exceedingly bad. Similarly, Mr. Critehlov, describ- 
ing the scheme as a labour scheme, opposed it on the ground that it was not a 
colonization scheme, and that, so far as the supply of hobour was concerned, 
there was not enough work for those already in the colony. He would like 
to see first the conditions “ regarding housing, drinking water, sanitation, 
etc., improved for those at home.” Mr. Britton complained of want of 
sufficient land well-drained and properly irrigated, where immigrants could 
he settled. He held that as there was abundant labour available in the 
colon}' for it3 immediate requirements, there was no need to send for more, 
.Asked to state tlie reason why the Black does not as a rule like to lire on 
the estate or work there, he said “ No one likes to live in surroundings which 
they considered to be bordering on slavery.” He. mentioned the fact that 
in 1919 an attempt was made to get labourers from Barbados and Grenada, 
but that very few of them cared to stay and work on the sugar estates. 

193. Is repatriation essence of labour scheme' 1 .- Before we pass on to a 
consideration of views of the representatives of the Indian community, wo 
should like to deal with one point made by Mr. Webber, which, we have reason 
to beliere, not only represents bis view-point but also finds favour in responsible 
official circles. The point raised by him is that any scheme which contem- 
plates or provides for repatriation is of necessity a labour scheme. It may or 
may not be a correct statement of the principle ; we are not, however, con- 
cerned here with any theoretical discussion, but have to consider a practical 
proposition. We have to find out whether the proposals under review make, 
as a matter of fact, any distinction between those who are likely to come away 
and others who do not. 

If 4. If all the immigrants were to fake advantage of repatriation facili- 
ties, the financial burden would be so great as to render the scheme utterly 
unworkable. Out of 239,000 persons who went out to British Guiana, roughly 
09,000 persons have so far returned to India. In view of this fact, the assump- 
tion made by the framers of the Nunan-Lucklioo scheme, among whom was 
Mr. "Webber himself, that only 2~> per cent, of immigrants would exercise the 
right of repatriation, was in no way unduly optimistic. This being so, it is 
difficult to resist the inference that tlic majority of the remaining seventy -five 
per cent, should continue, it is intended, to work as labourers, for the obvious 
reason that the provision relating to the grant of specially prepared land does 
not discriminate between those who arc expected to settle down and tboso 
who may not do so. This is not, we venture to think, as it should be in a schcmo 
tliaf aims at attracting not merely labourers, but also settlers. It may also bo 
added (bat the retention of a repatriation clause in a scheme of emigration 
is necessary for reasons different from those urged by the Ilon’ble Mr. Webber. 
Whenever the Government of India have, in the past, been approached with 
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already in the colony, lie thought, should be given preference in the matter 
of land settlement. 

Similarly, Mr. Vipree, a Solicitor of George Town, speaking on behalf of 
the East Indian Association of British Guiana, strongly opposed the scheme. 
One or two Indians who differed' on certain points from their leaders and 
compatriots were at one with them in opposing the scheme. 

19G. Conclusions. — As a result of what has been stated above, we have 
come to certain conclusions in regard to the scheme, which we now state as, 
briefly as possible. 

(1) Immediate resumption of emigration, neither desired nor desirable . — 
We are satisfied that immediate resumption of emigration is neither desired 
nor desirable. Evidence on this point is unanimous. When, as a result of 
the present fall in the price of sugar, six estates have been closed down and 
fifteen thousand persons have been thrown out of employment, it would be 
folly to allow emigration. During our enquiry, we did not come across any 
one in British Guiana, who was in favour of its immediate resumption. 
His Excellency the Governor informed us at the last interview he gave us 
that he was not favourable to the resumption of immigration from India till 
the end of 1924 ; and not even after that date, until cottages of improved type 
had been put up. There is, in our considered opinion, abundant labour 
available for the piescnt, and the question of securing more men can only 
arise, when the labouring population resident there has been full)’ absorbed.’ 
We found in the colony a large body of workers out of employment ; and such 
of them as were working were bitterly complaining, not without justice, of 
the extremely low wages they were being paid. 

(2) Governor's scheme only tentative. — Wc have already stated that the 
present scheme is only a tentative one ; and that it does not represent a “firm 
offer.’’ We have roughly indicated in what directions it radically differs from 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. It is substantially the scheme put forward 
by the Inter-departmental Committee which was admittedly devised with the 
sole object of securing from India a continuous supply of labour which had 
been stopped first by the suspension, afterwards by the abolition, of indentur- 
ed emigration and the continuance of which was of vital importance to the 
colonies concerned, not merely from the point of view of development but also 
for the maintenance of existing industries. It represents no advance upon 
the offer made to India through the Nunan-Luckhoo Deputation by British 
Guiana in 1920, but actually makes a serious subtraction from those terms ; 
and marks a definite and complete return on the part of that colony to the pro- 
posals made by tire Islington Committee in 1917 and found unacceptable at 
that time. 

(■>) Rejection of scheme recommended. — In these circumstances, and 
bearing in mind the unanimous opposition to it by the East Indian community 
of British Guiana, we have no hesitation in recording our deliberate opinion 
that the Governors scheme in its present form must he ro'oeind. 

JU88EI1L 
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SECTION XIII. — Summahy and Recommendations. 

197. Suitable land for settlement not available.— We consider that the 
climate and natural characteristics of Biitish Guiana arc such ns to offer 
good opportunities for Indian immigration, and great possibilities for Indian 
settlers to obtain fertile land mul become substantial peasant lanncrs. 

19S. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to an 
almost unlimited extent, the physical conditions which govern the agricultural 
situation are such that it is hardly possible for oidinaiy settlers to take up land 
and cultivate it successfully immediately on arrival in the colony. 

199. We think that it would be possible to malm available lnrge 
areas of suitable land for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists, 
and to call into existence the organisation necessary for securing this result and 
giving the settlers the resistance which they would need to overcome their 
initial difficulties. We consider the inauguration of such a scheme to be 
desirable, though wcare doubtful, whether in the near future, it would be 
possible for the colony to find the large funds needed for opening up the 
hinterland and making it- suitable for settlement. 

200. Health conditions in British Guiana unsatisfactory . — Health conditions 
in the Colony are far from satisfactory, as is shown by the excess of deaths 
over births in several years. The problem of sanitation is intimately connected 
with the problems of drainage and the arrangements for the supply of pure 
drinking water. The improvement of sanitary conditions is, in our opinion, 
of prime importance ; it would bo, to quote the words of the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Clementi, “ sheer folly, indeed immoral, to take steps to introduce immi;_ 
grants into this colony, without at the same time taking the steps to keep them 
alive and in good health.” It is, again, a question of ways and means ; and 
we are not sure whether, in these clays of financial stringency, the Colony 
would be in a position to undertake measures for the improvement of sanitation 
on a large scale, and commensurate with the requirements of the existing popu- 
lation. In these circumstances wo recommend that emigration to British 
Guiana should not he permitted, until the health conditions there have 
materially improved. 


’ ‘ 2H. Declaratory Ordinance, to bepass&l in modified form. — The Government 

of British Guiana may take necessary steps to get the declaratory ordinance 
passed on the lines proposed by the Government of India. But what is 
of even greater importance is that steps should ho taken to secure to the 
resident Indian population fair and adequate representation in the Court 
of policy and the Combined Court of Policy. Wo are opposed to this being 
effected cither by nomination or communal representation. 'We -have 
indicated in Section IX, dealing with the political status of Indians the lines 
on which action should bo taken to remedy the present state of practical 
disfranchisement of the Indian community. 


203. Educational Ordinance, to be enforced. — At 'the present time, the 
community is from an educational point of view, in a most backward 
condition/ The' provisions of the existing Educational Ordinance, should be 
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given full effect- to, in the case of Indian children, as is being done in regard to 
the children of other communities. 

203. The Government of India should represent to the Government of 
British Guiana that marriages celebrated according to Hindu or Muhammadan 
religion should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also be allowed the 
right of cremating their dead. 

204. Housing arrangements not satisfactory . — The existing housing arrange- 
ments on the estates are far from satisfactory ; and so far as the married 
immigrants are concerned, they are more likely to affect the integrity of family 
life. The quality and supply oi drinking water is not good and requires 
immediate attention. The employment of children in Creole gangs and several 
other legitimate grievances dealt with in the body of the report, from which 
labourers on the estate have been suffering for a long time, should be attended 
to. 


205. Arbitration Boards. — To settle disputes regarding wages, steps 
should be taken to constitute a Board of Arbitration composed of members who, 
on account of their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to both 
parties. 

206. Wages very low. — The rate of wages at the present time is so low that 
an average worker cannot earn a living wage. For its present requirements, the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been absorbed 
and the claims of the existing population to prior consideration in any scheme 
of land settlement have been fully satisfied, we think there should be no re- 
sumption of emigiation to British Guiana. As regards repatriation, we have 
dealt with the various points in the section relating to the subject, and we 
recommend that the Government of India may take them into consideration 
for necessary action. 

207. Present scheme unacceptable. — The Indian community in British 
Guiana is unanimously opposed to the acceptance of the present scheme. For 
the reasons given in the body of the report, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending its l ejection in its present form. It is merely tentative and does not 
contain defier, e terms which British Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
immigrants from India. If and when the Government of British Guiana make 
a definite offer, we would recommend that a satisfactory solution of the various 
points raised in the body of our report should be a condition precedent to the 
consideration of that scheme. 

208. Official Representation from India in British Guiana. — In order 
that the interests of Indian immigrants to British Guiana may be safeguarded, 
we would strongly urge that there be stationed in Biitish Guiana, an officer 
of the Government of India, who would watch over the interests of Indian 
immigrants, and keep the Government of India informed of their condition. 
This officer should also be entrusted with the duty of safe-guarding the in- 
terests of Indian immigrants in Dutch Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
Under the new Emigration Act, the Government of India can appe int such 
officers, wherever they may deem it necessary. We earnestly recommend 
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ill at such an officer may be appointed as early as possible for Guiana? 
Jamaica and Trinidad. * A 

209. Belum Ships . — The Government of British Guiana should he re- ' 
cpiested to arrange for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation ot 
those who arc anxious or entitled to come Arrangements on bomd those ’ 
return ships should be improved, and greater regard shown dor the comfort and 
convenience of the passengers. 

210. Conclusions . — His Excellency the Governor told ub that, owing to 
the present economic crisis, he was not in favour of emigration from India 
being resumed till the end of 1 924 , and, not even then, if cottages of an impro\ Ed 
type have not been put up. 

212. The Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigration 
from India until 1930 , as they require time to settle down, and tormsc them- 
selves from the jrrevailing state of depression and backwardness. '1 hey 
uige that tbe immediate resumption of emigration would aggravate and prolong 
the existing evils. The Hon’ble Mr. Luckhoo is strongly opposed to any 
emigration for at least anothei five years. Indians in British Guiana an 
strongly opposed to (he acceptance by the Government of India of a purely labour 
scheme. 

P. KESAYA FILLAI, 

President. 

VENKATESH NARAYAN TlYAllY, 
Servants or India Society’s Home 
Royatotta, Madras ; 

20th May , 1923. 



Affexdix I. 

Census of population for the periods 1891, 1911 and 1921. 
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Appendix II. 

Ex!) act. from Despatch No. 41 of 191,5 (from the Gatcrumcni of 7i Na,(o (ItStcn. 

iniy of Slate for Intha), 

The statement below re pi esents the death-rate in the colonic? of intlcn- 
tured and, so far as figures aie separately available, of unindentuied labour:— 




Porta, mow. 

Ilium mu: i-eii 
1,009 

fienernl 

Year, 

Colony, 

laden- 

tuned 

Uninden- 

tured. 

Indrn- j 
turod l 

i 

Unindcn- 

lured. 

JmJrw 

in 

Coluny, 

1911-J2 

British- 

Cniam. 

9,141 

54, SOI 

17-7 

20 4 

»*■» 

CJ 

1012-13 


9,454 

57,4 42 

12-1 

19 4 

ISO 

1013-14 


0,111 

57,330 

9 i 

20 2 

IS 0 


The above figures do not enable a contrast to be made in all cases between 
indentured and uninlentutod population, * * * * * 

********** 


The death-rates for persons of all ages and for persons of 20 — 3C years of age, 
the age which most nearly corresponds to the average age of indentured immi- 
grants, in tire United Provinces and Madras, were ns follows — 



Ac rs 20 - 30 

All ACES WtlSrTFS 


United Prcnners. 

NaJmi, 

Unit'd 

Promict 9 

Malms. 

Tear. 

| Per 1,000 
Mon 

i 

I’cr 1,000 
Women. 

Per 1,000 
.Mi'll. 

Per 1.000 
Women. 

Per 1,000 
Men 

Per 1,000 
Women. 

1910 - 

20-43 

21-00 

11-5 

11-9 

3S-07 

21-7 

1911 .. 

23-00 

20-71 

10-9 

11*C 

41-97 

23-1 


The avciagc death-rate in 1914 in Madras and the United Provinces jails, 
where the inmates are cared for on somewhat similar principles hut much more 
closely than in the colonies, wcre;I I 'S3 and II 9, respectively. Allowing for the 
fact that indentured emigrants are all medically examined before having 
India, and that the housing, sanitation and medical supervision of colonies m 
the colonies are far superior to anything available for the Indian village popu- 
lation, it is clear that mortality among indentured coolic3 is decidedly high. 
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Appendix III. 


Quantity and value of sugar exported and wages for 1013 — 1019. 


Year. 

Quantity 
of sugar in 
tons. • 

Total value. 

Price per ton. 

Wages per 
•working 
day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Tons. 

£ 

£ 

Cents. 

1913-14 

•• 

• • 

•• 

.. 

20-08 

1914-15 

•• 

107,138 

1,574,823 

14-70 

19-7 

1915 

• • 

110,224 

2,058.952 

17-71 

20-7 

19X0 

• • 

101,050 

2,100,472 

20-06 

22-4 

1917 

•* 

114,007 

2,500,029 

21-93 

24-9 

1918 

• • 

93,902 

2,060,784 

22-01 

27-7 

1919 

( 

• • 

83,140 

2,472,660 

29-74 

31-4 
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Appendix V. 


Comparative Statement of prices and wages for 1913 and 1926. 




In round figures. 

Increase or 


Items. 

1913. 

1920. 

decrease as 
compared 
with 1913. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

s 

' 

Tons. 

Tons. 


a 

Tons of sugar exported 




2 

Value of sugar ,, 




3 

Price per ton of sugar export- 
ed. 

£14-70 

£50 

+ 240 per cent; 

4 

Retail prices of food-stuffs (In- 
dex number;. 


371 

+271 per cent. 

' , 5 

Amount 'in dollars paid in 
wages by certain sugar es- 
tates. 



+ 197 per cent. 


J.88KHL 













I! read 
Sugar 

Milk 

Ilico 

Dholl 

Cocoanut-od 

Masalak 

Salt 

I’Jour 

Onions 

Tea 

Jvoiosmooil' 

Matches 

Tobacco 

Tncl 

Soap 


Commodity. 


L Male - TVorling,- 


Trousors 
Skirt 
Hat 

Ordinary, . 

Tiovaorg . 

Jacket 

Skirt 

Singlet | 
Hat (Felt) ’ 
Bolt 


dlera9ein '°>»e and expenditure. 
( 1 ) 

Entity per m(L 

. 9 71. _ ~ 


»&*«» 

3J pt8. 

H Iks. 

1 Jl >‘ 5 07S. 


^ ncc t March J 


3] lbs 

7 i „ 


54 


Total 


( 2 ) 


„ ' / 

CM «0S«»dI mrkmenls 

Quantity, 


3 

3 


1 I *08—02:=: *11 nn.1 

2- Females.— 33 cents a rrcek 


Jknla 

Skirt 

Betti Coat 

Orlmi 

Ohemisea 


- " i 

■Dollars 10- 10— so 0/1 

w . 52- 2 0 cents a week 



Brier, 2 larch 1, 


I ® Boll nrs 



10 10 



Implements. 

1. Male. Sliovelmen.— 

Fork 

Sliovel . . . • • * 

Cutlass' . . .... 

.Lines • . . 

Saucepan . . 
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(3) ■ 

Quantity. 


1 

2 

1 

3 


5 .36—52=10 cents a week 

2. Females . — Hoe Cutlass and Saucepan=4 cents a week. 


Price, March 1922. 


2 ‘00 Dollars. 
1-44 „ 

•96 „ 

•43 „ 

•48 „ 

5-36 


Total cost oj living, 


(4) 

clothes and implements. 


Man .. .. .. •» •• •* Per week. 2’28 

Woman . « •• *• •• >» 2 - 09 

(5) 

Earnings per day worked in 1921 : — < 


From statistics supplied it will be seen that tbe average earnings per day 
worked in 1921 is : — 


Sliovelmen 
Male Weeder ... 
Female 


. . = 56 cents. 

, . . =49 ,, 

. . =38 »> 


(6) 


Budget. 


1. Sliovelmen . — 

1. Income in 300 days (a year) .. .. 5Gx 300=168 Dollars. 

2. Expenditure re cost olliving, etc. .. 2'28x52=118*56 „ 

3. Saving in one year .. .. .. .. =49 ‘44 „ 

4. In ten years therefore, he could save towards return 49*44x10=494 „ 

passage dr otherwise. . 


o 


3. 


Male Weeder . — 

1. Income in a year of 300 days at 49 cents per day=49x 300 cents or 147 Dollars. 

2. Expenditure on food @ 2*28 per week .. .. =118-56 „ 

3. Saving in one year .. .. .. .. ~ =28 '44 „ 

4. Saving in 10 years . , • . . . , . . =2S4 „ 


Female Weeder . — 

1. Income in one year at 38 cents per day=3Sx 300 cents or 114-00 

2. Expenditure in oneycaroniood, etc. © 2-09 per week =19S’C0 

3. Net saving in one year ' .. ... ,, =5-32 

4. Net saving in 10 years „ =53 -0 


Dollars. 

» 

I* 

n , 



m 




Abstract of the Collier Budgets, 



480 I — 750 I Tvifo plus 0 children 
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Aitendix IX. 


Floating resources 

of Bast Indians vn Bnhsl 

Guiana. 

(Prej ai 

cd by Mr. CL E, lleatinge), 


(1) Land purchased by the East Indians in Biitish 

Guiana — 

Year. 

It amber of purchasers. 

Total pnec paid. 

MG 

413 

$ 

.. 95^08 

M6 

667 

150,215 

1917 

030 

.. 204,800 

1918 

703 

. . 240,723 

1919 

807 

403,003 

1920 

852 

.. 379,949 

(2) Accounts of East Indians in Government Savings Bank — 

Year, 

Number of Depositors. Total of deposit, 

4! 

1915 

7,755 

a 

. 30.12)47 

1910 

7,315 ' . 

4112)98 

1917 . . 

7,507 

489,801 

1918 

7,824 

5392265 

1919 

8,220 

659,599 

1920 

6,710 

795,180 

(3) Amounts deposited by East Indians m the S .tings Bank Departments 

»£ put ate banka, apait from larger accounts in the ordinary deposit and 

tuucnfc accounts.— 




Rate. !Fotal erf (deposit 

ft 

tJotenfarJSaitR 

.. illarrJ W22 .. 

. 275AS8 

Itoynl Bank ot Canada 

. January, 1921 

. 414,472 


January’, 1922 

. 370,709 

U) There ars 27 Co operative Credit Societies t\ tth a 

stihscribed eapftst 

of S 40,420, in v.lnch East Indians have a large share, and in vhmh they 

deposit money freely. 



(5) Remittances through Post Office by East Indians 

to India.— 

Year. 

Amount remitted. 

ft 

193)5 

M 1 * *♦ • 

. 4,410 

191G 

*• •» * 

, 7,4G0 

1917 

M * * • 4 * 

10,073 

1918 

M *• ^ * 

7,935 

1919 

t * • * • • * 

32,24* 

joect - 

M * * * 

7,195 
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(6J Money and jewolry token to India by East Indian immigrants 
tepatrintod to India. — 

Number of Money deposited with 
•Jewelry*. Ycatv adult Immigration Agent tor 

Immigrants, remittance fo India. 

§ s 

12,670 .. 1910 814 7G.020 

. 41,018 1920 .. .. 2,245 .. 249,710 

(7) Floating resources of East Indians during 1020-22. — 

$ 

Money invested in landifiRring 1920 .. .» 579,910 

Deposits in Government Savings Jinnies .. .. 705,180 

IX' posits in Savings Dank Department of Colonial Hank, 

March 1922 .. .. .. .. .. 275,588 

Deposits in Savings Dan!; Department of Royal Bank of 

Canada .. .. .. .. 414,472 

Remittance by Dost Office to Indio in 1920 .. .. 7,195 

Taken by repatriates] immigrants in 1920 .. ,» 219,710 Money. 

Taken by repatriated immigrants in 1920 .. .. 4], 6 IS Jewelry. 


Total 


.. 2.108,712 



•411 


-Wexdtx X 
lahIe °f irking and other 


Keen 


ces. ■ 


Total population " ■, 

* H “ rab ” ° f Wins and otLr 

(1) Carts, h° rse cr^j^jro 

Donkey carts 
(3) Hucksters 

(C) Cycles 

(7) Gold " *• 

(8) Spirit' shops 

(0) Provisions shops , . 

(10J Drug shops 
(H) Cook shopg 

(12) Bread shops 

(13) Stores 

( 14) (Vine and malt to sell 

(15) Indian hemp 

(16) Guns 
(1/) Revolvers 

(18) Arms and ammunition 

(19) Gunpowder 

(20) Tobacco 

(21) Public entertainment 

(22) Motor cars 

(23) Motor cycles 

(24) Balata 
(20) Boilers 

(20) Carriages, 4-wheel, hire 

(27) Carriages, 4-wheel, private' 

(28) Carnages, 2-wheel, biro 

(29) Carriages, 2- wheel, P ri vatc " 

(30) Carriages, hackney 

(31) Horse or mule, hire 

(32) Horse or mule, private 

Giund Total 


Dast Indians. 

■ • • 125,000 . 
licences taken out : 
Dnst Indians. 

49 

*• 2,508 ... 

•• 1 , 189 ' ' 

• • 7,925 

003 

• < 981 

8 

• • 575 

• • 4C 
••25 

C 
64 
09 
23 
658 
13 



2,m 
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ArrEJfnix XL 

Elementary Education Ordinance, 101S; Amendment Ordinance 1019, No. 12, 

“17. Aye of child.cn mho may he, employed . — After the commencement 
of this Ordinance, no person shell take into his employment or shall employ 
any child : — 

" (1) who is under the age of nine years, or 

“ (2) shnll employ on school days during rclinol hours any child 
being of the age of nine years or upwards and under the age of 
twelve years. 

“ Provided that “ Employment. ” does not inrlnde service rendrred 
by n child to its parents being such service ns is usually given 
by children to their parents. 

“ (.1) Section eighteen is hereby repealed nnd the following substituted 
therefor : — 

“18. licriKinril/Uity of employer far elementary instruction of ary child 
employed at a domestic tenant . — Any person who receives into his homo as 
a domestic servant, or permits any child to perform any work in his house 
shnll he deemed to have undertaken the duty of a parent with respect to the 
elementary education of such child so long as the child remains with him, 
nnd if lie does not cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruction 
lie may be proceeded against ns if lie were the parent of such child, hut the 
duty of the parent should not he diminirheil or discharged nor shall the parent 
he thereby exempted from liability to be proceeded against as hereinafter 
provided.” 



1 1-6 


*XXX. 

'f cbp>j of tj le Dcdaralwy Qtdinrmce ^ 

WLL n ^m » m 

„ v »— .'t * desiro<1 „ SUMCTS - ' IOiM ® 

- - 'S^ 

tatt ao’Lv^td « n 0Cle ? “” <1 by H,« f. 

to ° a v°^aT t ’“™£Sn“S,UM tnd T » ie h"" 

i^ace of origin, 

» «w »/ ^ <«V™ *« ® , , 

, . ‘° s "'«°'i"<n*£fJ7£. m - from the Ytccrby 

* ^ * * * 

Rodrqft Ordinance. * * 

* * t 

Uggest auch h™ s should be deluded L Ordihan^ ^ Bntish fi^ 

* * * • ' * * * C6 ’ * 

<r * * * * 

P a ™S™pU of prea m bSor ' ' desired ^ a , m ?? dmehts to <2arft Oidh 

body of Ordmanee substitute ” no British =„K? d f sn, f tltuto expedient. “p or 

Ind ia who entere or has enteJ the “° Suh ^ ct of a State . £ 
permanently settled therein, shall be placeYor l^'n ^ 0t is «***»* or 
been placed, before the passing of thisOrdlnnnJ ^ dccmcd 0Vcr to have 
other disability in the Colony only W teS !f h;f " M of 

y y reason of his race or place of origin , 11 
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Schedule of amendments to original draft. 

Title. — Words “ of non-European race or origin ” inserted after the words 
“ British subjects,” Words “ all classes of ” deleted. 

Preamble. — Word “ declare ” substituted for “ remove any doubt as to 

. In clause 2 (1) words “ shall be deemed to ” struck out and after the 
word “ apply ” the words “ and have always applied ” inserted. 

In clause 2 (2) words “ shall be deemed to apply ” struck out and “ ap- 
plies and have always applied ” inserted. 

In clause 2 (1) words from “ imder the British Guiana Constitution 
/ Ordinance 1891 ” to the words “ or under any other Ordinance ” omitted. , 

- In clause 2 (1) “ prescribed ” substituted for “ presented.” 
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Appendix XIII. ' 

A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE OF ASIA- 
TICS. 

, Bo it enacted by tlie Governor of British Guiana, with the advice and 
consent of the Court of Policy thereof, as follows 

1 . Short Title .—- This Ordinance may be cited as the Asiatic Marriage and 
Divorce Ordinance, 1922. 


2. ‘Interpretation of term “Asiatic .”— In this Ordinance unless the context 
otherwise requires, the term “ Asiatic ” means any person introduced or coming 
into this colony from Asia, whother directly or indirectly, and whether wholly 
or in part at the expense of the Immigration Fond or otherwise, and includes 
any descendant of such a person. 


3 (1). Keeping of Keg islet of Marriages of Asiatics conh acted in the Colony.— 
The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Marriages of Asiatics 
contracted in the colony according to Form Ho. 1 in the Schedule to this Or- 
dinance, 


(2) Schedule Form No. 1 — In such register the number of any registration 
shall be the same for the husband and tho wife, and shall be continued in 


regular sequence. 

4 Marriage of Asiatics by Maniage Officer for Asiatics— The Governor on 
the recommendation of the Immigration Agent General may appoint such 
Magistrates, Pandits, Moulvics or other persons as he may deem fit to be 
Marriage Officers for Asiatics for the purposes of this Ordinance and may 
prescribe' from time to time a scale of fees to ’be charged by such Marriage 
Officers, and may revoke any appointment so made. 


5 ( 1 ) Before celebrating a marriage between Asiatics such Marriage Officer 
_x._H obtain from the Immigration Agent General a certificate according to 
shall o Dram ^ Fonn No> 2 in the Schedule to this Ordinance 

Schedule Form No. 2. signed by bim to the effect that there does not 

appear from the records of the° Immigration Department, to be any impediment 
to the intended marriage. 

mThe Marriage Officer shall thereafter require the parties to sign a notice, 
which shall be furnished to them free of charge by the Marriage Officer and 
which shall contain a declaration by the parties that, to the best of their belief, 
+i m pvkts no lawful impediment to their marriage, and, if the female is 
tb T fifteen years of a"ef that the consent of her father if alive and m the 
Sony or if he is dead, of hermother, if alive and in the colony or if her father 
“T t ' SL nre both dead or absent from the colony, of the Immigration 
1 StZri olitorf. The Herring. Officer, if »» Pandit 

Agent Gen , or a ji 0 H } v j e shall thereupon give notice accord- 

Scliedulo Form No. 3. j to Fonn JJ 0 . 3 in the Schedule to this 

, ,r jn+^ridcd marriage by posting or delivering the notice to the 
Maghtrate’s Clerk of the Judicial District who shall, as soon as possible after 
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receipt of the said notice, exhibit tlie same for three weeks in a conspicuous 
place at the Court-house nearest to the place of residence of the parties or of 
one of them or at the Court-house nearest to the place of the intended cere- 
mony, but where such Marriage Officer is a Pandit or a Moulvie he shall exhibit 
the notice for three weeks' in a conspicuous place at the Mosque or Temple 
nearest to the place of residence of one of the parties. If the parties reside 
in different Judicial Districts, the proceedings as to notice of an intended 
marriage mentioned in this section shall be taken in each district. 

Provided that where objection has been raised to a marriage the Marriage 
Officer shall suspend the celebration of sttch marriage until he shall receive a 
further certificate from the Immigration Agent General under sub-section (2) 
of section eight of this Ordinance. 

(3) Marriage Officers for Asiatics may perform the marriage ceremony in 
accordance with the rites of any religion to which the Marriage Officers belong. 


(4) No marriage celebrated under this Ordinance shall be valid unless 
the Marriage Officer, the parties to the marriage and the witnesses to the mar- 
riage at the time of the celebration shall in the presence of each other execute 
a certificate in the form set out in Form No. 4 in the Schedule to this 
Ordinance. 


(5) Immediately after the celebration of a marriage, the Marriage Officer 
shall deliver to each of the contracting parties to such marriage a certified 
copy of the certificate thereof according to Form No. 4 in the Schedule to 
0 , j, . _ „ . • this Ordinance and shall within twenty-four hours 

after the celebration of the marriage forward a 
certified copy of the said certificate to the Immigration Agent General and 
the certificate to the Registrar General. 


(6) The Registrar General shall duly record all marriages celebrated under 
this Ordinance and duly file and safely preserve in his office the certificates 
received by him under sub-section (5) of this section. 


6. Prohibition of certain marriages . — No marriage shall be celebrated under 
this Ordinance or if so celebrated, the same shall be null and void ab initio, 
where it is shown that the parties arc within the prohibited degrees enumerated 
in section twenty-eight of the Marriage Ordinance, 1901, or in any Ordinance 
No. 25 of 1901. amending the said Ordinance. 


7. Marriage under MarriagcOrdinanca, 1901 . — Where an Asiatic desires to 
be married by a Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar under the 
.Marriage Ordinance, 1901, such Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar 
No 25 of 1901 shall be subject to the provisions of section five 

of this Ordinance save that in the case of marriage 
by banns, the Marriage Officer may give notice of the intended marriage by 
the publication of banns. 


8. Making and decision of objection to proposed marriage. — (1) Any person 
who desires to make objection to an intended marriage, of which notice has 
been given as hereinbefore provided, shall make such objection to the-Marriago 
M88EHL 
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Office or Superintendent Register before the expiration of the period of tine's 
weeks mentioned m sub-section (2) of section five of this Ordinance. 


(2) If any sucll objection is made, the Marriage Officer or Superintendent 
Registrar shall immediately report the matter to the Immigration A»cnt 
General who shall fix a day for the hearing of such objection and shall cause 
notice thereof to be given to the parties tothe intended mairiage ; and at such 
hearing the onus of proof shall rest upon the person making the objection to 
prove the existence of the alleged impediment .to the marriage. Should the - 
Immigration Agent General consider that the objection has ndfc been estab- 
lished he shall issue to the Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registers 
certificate to this effect and the Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar 
may thereupon proceed to perform the marriage. If the Immigration Agent 
General shall allow the objection he shall certify the fact to the said Marriage 
Officer or to the Superintendent Registrar who shall thereupon ieturn to the 
Immigration Agent General the certificate mentioned in sub-section (1) of 
section five, or in section seven of this Ordinance and the Immigration Agent 
General shall destroy the said certificate. 


(2) If any party to an objection is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Immigration Agent General he shall immediately upon the decision being 
pronounced give notice to the Immigration Agent General of his dissatisfaction 
and shall within one month thereafter apply to the Chief Justice to have the 
decision reviewed. After the said notice has been given the Immigration 
Agent General shall not certify his decision on any objection unless the party 
giving the notice has not made application for review of the decision within 
the said period of one month. 


9. Giovnds of objection to proposal marriage . — No objection shall be allowed 
to any marriage proposed to be contracted under this Ordinance unless it 
is shown to the satisfaction of the Immigration Agent General that either of 
(he parties thereto has a wife or a husband still living : or that the parties 
stand in any of the degrees of relationship within winch it is hereinbefore 
declared to be unlawful for persons to celebrate marriage, or, in the case of a 
nniJe, that he is under fifteen years of age, or in the case of a female, that she 
is under thirteen years of age, or, if she is under fifteen years of age, that the 
consent mentioned in sub-seotions (2) of section five of this Ordinance has not 
been obtained. 


10. Penalty — Every Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar, who 
offends against the provisions of section five of this Ordinance shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding forty-eight dollars ; provided that no comp am - 
shall be brought for the recovciy of any such penalty without the sanction m 
writing of the Immigration Agent General. 


11. Certificates when void— So marriage shall bo celebrated under this 
Ordinance after the expiration of three months from the date of t ie cer J ca e 
issued by the Immigration Agent Geneial either under sub-section ( / 0 “ 
tion five or under section seven, or after the expiration' of two mor i 
from the date of the certificate of the Immigration Agent Genera 
section (2) of section eight that an objection to a marriage has no 
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Iishcd, or from the date of an order of the Chief Justice dismissing an applica- 
tion for review of any such decision as mentioned in sub-section (3) of section 
eight. 

Divop.ce. 

12. (1) Proceedings for divorce of Asiatics . — Where Asiatics are married and 
one of them is guilty of misconduct entitling the other to dissolution of the 
marriage, it shall be lawful for the spouse so entitled to apply to a Magistrate 
for an order dissolving the marriage. - 

(2) The Magistrate shall, on receiving any such application, summon 
before him the parties, and such witnesses as they may desire to be examined, 
and any persons whom the Magistrate may think it expedient to examine, and 
the Magistrate shall reduce the statements on oath of the parties and the wit- 
nesses into writing, and shall transmit such '■ ’’ 1 ' to the 

Registrar in order that, they may be laid be! ■ ■ us deci- 

sion. 


(3) On suoh application and statements being laid before him, if it appears 
that the party applying is entitled to a dissolution of the marriage, the Chief 
Justice may deal with the application in a summary way and may make an 
order dissolving the marriage. 

(4) The Chief Justice may require the Magistrate to take further evidence 
on the application and transmit the same to the Registrar, or may require the 
parties to appear before him and produce such evidence as may be necessrry. 

(5) On any such application and statements being laid before him, the 
Chief Justice shall have the same powers as the Supreme Court would have in 
a suit in the said Court for the dissolution of marriage and may make any such 
order, on such terms and conditions, as the said Court might make in. such a 
suit. 

(6) Every order dissolving a marriage made under this section shall have 
the same incidents and the same effect as a judgment of the said Court. 

(7) The fee payable in respect of any such proceedings shall be the sum 
of twenty-four dollars, and such fee shall include all charges in the Office of 
the Registrar. 

(8) Tlie said fee shall be payable on making the application to the Magis- 
trate : Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the right of any person 
to apply to be allowed to sue in forma 'pauperis. 

(9) The provisions of this section shall apply to marriages contracted or 
registered under the provisions of Ordinance No. 10 of 1860 or of Part X 

No IS of 1891 , the Emigration O^nance, 1891, or of this 

Ordinance. 

13. Keeping of Register of Divorces of Asiatics.— -Immediately on the 
making of an order under the last preceding section, the Registrar shall 
transmit a copy thereof to the Immigration Agent General who shall cause 

Schedule Form No. 5. ? n a Ee S ister o{ Divorces of Asiatics 

to be kept by him. 



, “^waticc j. . * taunts to U n ■ J ^ u>Ui 

aii °ur, raid »>. ■ an 3' dissolution * ^ so entry 0 f <■„ ° 11>seT ^d, ft 

?/r« M K>i . 


<«» *. i; 

. ,» r^Z'T*' " no ' m °°^ 55^* 

- ^ for any tenn not o.vcS J° f »" pns0!1 - 

* 8v mtimTAL Vnn ° tV ° yCtlIi> ' 

^ ar*-*- - ^ jrr? 

£t3Sr?£“ was* 

18. fljjr,, 

:^**cs?^.aaxi- 

/ 3) - , ° C sifiucd os required by 

a ° 72 f " e »— i - *** « , 

ev/dencc of am- fnff f 7 C;ifo . ^' ven under tJjjg 0r7‘ 

J fact therein certified 0 ^aanco aid] ho jvuna facie' 
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(5) The provisions of this section shall t>e deemed to be in addition to, 
and not in derogation of, any powers of proof under any existing laiv. 

19. Cost on appeal from a decision of Immigration Agent General. — Whero 
application has been made to the Chief Justice to review the decision of tho 
Immigration Agent General on an objection to a marriage the Chief Justice 
shall make such order as to the objection and costs as may seem just. 

20. Appeal tchcrc registration is refused. — If the Immigration Agent General 
refuses to register a marriage or any order dissolving a marring© under this 
Ordinance, any person aggrieved by such refusal may apply to the Chief Justice 
to have such registration made, and on such application, if it appears that 
the registration ought to be made, the Chief Justice shall order tlm Immigra- 
tion Agent General to make 6uch registration, and may make such order as 
to costs as may seem just. 

21. Cancellation of registration. — IVhcre registration under this Ordinanco 
has been made of any marriage or any order dissolving a marriage, any person 
aggrieved by such registration may apply to the Chief Justice to ha\ © such 
registration cancelled, and on such application, if it appears that the registra- 
tion ought not to have been made, the Chief Justice shall order the Immigra- 
tion Agent General to cancel such registration, and may make such order as 
to costs as may seem just. 

22. (1) Procedure on application to the Chief Justice. — Any application’to the 
Chief Justice under this Ordinance and the subsequent, proceedings there- 
upon shall be as prescribed by any general orders mode by the Chief Justice f 
under this Ordinance, or if no orders arc made and subject to such orders, 1 
if any, the application shall be by motion, and the subsequent proceedings 
shall be in accordante with the usual practice of tho Supreme Court on motions. 

(2) All genera! orders made by the Chief Justice under this section shall 
be published in the Gazette. 

(3) In all proceedings before the Chief Justice in regard to nnv mnrringe 
or divorce of Asiatics the Immigration Agent General shall have tho right to 
nppear by counsel for the purpose of any application which he may sco lit to 
make. 

(4) The production of a copy of tho Gazelle purporting to contain any 
'such orders shall be pn'wid facie evidence of tho due making and tenor of such 
orders. 

23. Right of appeal from Magistrate’s order. — Every order of a Magistrate 

made under this Ordinance shall be subject to tho 
iRos°“ 0r<linanco J '°' 13 of rc ™ w provided by tho Summary Jurisdiction 

' Ordinances. 

24. Furnishing of certified copy of entry in register. — It shall bo lawful for 
any person, on the production of a receipt for (he sum of owe dollar fr«” 

Colonial Treasurer's Office, to have a truo copy, certified 

the Immigration Agent General, of any entry made in any f'#'**' 
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tWs Ordinance: Provided that the public officer shall not bn T „ •' , t 
pay tor any .such cortifal copy requirrf hy ], im j» llis capac , t} . 3^ 


25. Penalty on unauthorized person pciferming maniaac— If .mv 
who is not a Marriage Officer under this Ordinance o/u MuJn 3 nm 0 " 
or Superintendent Registrar under the Marriage Ordinance, 190? Sail 
celebrate a marriage between Asiatics, or if any pemon who is not a Marrito 
No, 25 of 1901. 3" . r or Superintendent Registrar under the 

• i , a • , Maraa S e Ordinance, 1901, shall celebrate a 

• f ar f. ia S e lj ° h ' cea an Ayabc and « Person who is not an Asiatic he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars or to impHsomn 
with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding three month ™ 
to both such fine and imprisonment; provided that where an Asiatic oilier 
than a Marriage Officer or Superintendent Registrar perfoims a ceremony 
between Asiatics purporting to be a marriage according to any im<m or Asiatics 
and -at the time of the ceremony he nrorms both the parties theroto that the 
ceromofiy does not constitute a logal marriage, such Asiatic shall not bo euiltv 
oi an onenee undor this section* b J 


20. (1) General laic of Colony. —Save as herein provided every maniace 
contracted or registered under this Ordinance shall be subject to the general 
law of the Colony mallits incidents in like manner ns if it had been celebrate 1 
Ko. 25 of 1901 . undor the Marriago Ordinance, 1901, or under any 

Oidmance amending that Ordinance. 


(2) Subject to tho provisions of section nine hereof nothing herein 
No. 25 of 1901. contained shall bo doomed to prevent any Asiatic 

from contracting a marriage in any manner pro- 
scribed by the Marriage Ordinance, 1901. 


(3) No marriage between an Asiatic and one who is not an Asiatic shall 
be celebrated under this Ordinance by a Maniage Officer for Asiatics, and no 
such marriage shall be celebrated until tho Maniage Officer or Superintendent 
Registrar has obtained a certificate from the Immigration Agent General as 
in section live sub-soction (1) provided. 


27. Immigration Agent General may delegate poircre. — Tho Immigration 

Agent General may by writing delegate to any Immigration Agent fiom time 
to lime the exercise or performance of any of his functions ot duties hereunder 
but without diminution of his own responsibility and in the absence of tho 
Immigration Agent General anytliing which may by law be done or permitted 
by the Immigration Agent General may be done or permitted by the Senior 
Immigration Agent. \ 

28. Repeal of sections 143 lo 153 , 162, 163 of Ordinance No. 18 of 1891 .- — 
Sections one hundred and forty-three to one hundred and fifty-tkreo both inclu- 
sive and sections ono hundred and sixty-two and one hundred and sixty-three 
of the Immigration Ordinance, 1891, are hereby repealed, 

29. Forms. — Tho forms in the Schedule horefo shall bo used for the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance but the Immigration Agent" General with the approval 
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of the GovCrnor-in-Council may make, after and repeal any forms from time 
to time. ' > 

30. Commencement . — This Ordinance shall come into operation on such 
date as the Governor may fix by Proclamation in the Gazette. 


SCHEDULE. 

FORMS, 

Form No. 1. Section 3. 


Register of Marriages of Asiatics contracted in the Colony. 


No. 

Date. 

Name 

>> 

-*-» 
c 
• a 
o 
o 

No., Ship, 
and Year of 
Arrival or 
No., and Year 
in Birth or 
Creole register. 

j Place of Abode. 

Place of 
Publication 
of Notice, 
if any. 

Date and 
Place 
of 1 
Marriage. 

1 

Name of | 
0 fiicer 
before 
whom 
Marriage 
contracted. 

Signature 
of Immi- 
gration 
Agent 
General. 

1 

1 


! 

, 






- 


Form No. 2. Section 5 (1); 

CERTIFICATE. 

Under Section 5 (I) of the Asiatic Marriage and Divorce Ordinance, 1922. 

I hereby certify that there does not appear from the records of the 
Immigration Department to he any impediment to the intended marriage of 


and 


Immigration Office, 
Gcorgclomi; 
... 19 


Immigration Agent General . 
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Section 5 (2). _ . Form No. 3. 

Notice of Intention to Contract Marriage. 

We, who arc hereunder named and described, do hereby give notice o{ 
our intention to contract marriage, and do declare that, to the best of oat 
belief, no impediment exists to such marriage, and [if the female is under K 
years of age) that the consent of the Father [ or m d e MJC 

may be , of ] has been obtained. 


Name, 

1 

Age. 

' 

Country, 

* i 

i 

No., Ship, and Year of 
Arrival. 

Or No. and year in 
Dirth or Creole 
register. 

Place of Abode. 

1 

| 

i 

I 

1 

i 

i 

\ 

j 

1 


Dated this day of 3 

Witnesses to signature : — (Signed) 

E. F. A. B. 

G. II. C. D. 

If the female is under IS years of age the folloiving declaration must be 
added : — 

I, Father [or as the case may be] of do hoieb' 


L 

signify my consent to the marriage of the said 
Voted this day of 


1 


to 

(Signed) 

l.J. 


Section 5 (4) and (5). Form No. 4. 

Certificate of Marriage after 'Publication of Notice. 

I hereby certify that the Asiatics hereunder named and described have 
been duly married before inc in accordance with the provisions of the Asiatics 
Marriage Ordinance, 1922. 


Name. 

1 

1 

Country. 

No., Ship, and Year of 
Arrival. 

Or No. and year in 
Birth or Creoio 
register. 

1 

Place of 
Abode, i 

I 

Place of 
Publication 
of Notice, j 



Date and 
Place 

of Marriage. 

t * 




1 


' 


Dated this 


day of 


Marriage Officer for Asiatics, 
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WY, A. B. mid C. D., severally declare ns follows : — 

We were duly married on tlie day of 1 , at 

|)V and we severally say that such man iage was well and truly 

effected on the day of 

(Signed.) 

A. B. 

C. D. 

Wo, E. F. and G. 11., severally declare that we were present at the rcre- 
mony of marriage between A. 11. and C. D; and that the statements contained 
in this certificate are true. 

Dated this day of 1 

» (Signed.) 

E.F. 

G. 11. 

1J the female is wider 1~> years of age, the fallowing ih deration mils' he 
added : — 

I. father \or a s the case may hr] of do hereby declare 

that I consent to the marriage of the said to 

Dated this day of 1 

(Signed.) 

/. J. 


Fot-.m No. 5. Section 13. 


Register of Divorces of Asiatics. 


No. 

Date. 

Name. 

Country# ' 
* ! 
i 

1 No., Ship, anil 
j Year of Arrival. 
Or No. and year 
in liirtli or Creole 
register. 

| 

j Date of 
' Mai tinge. 

No. of 

DivorvO. 

1 

! 

Date of , 
I>i\oico. 




i 

i 

1 


j 



M83J-.HL 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Marriage Laiv. _ , 

In addition to flic Geneial Marriage Law of the Colony, further provision' 
is made for Immigrants in Part X of the immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 
copies of which have been supplied. ’ 

2, Under this latter provision the Immigration Agent General beeps a ' 
Register of Immigrants found to be married at the time of their arrival, these ‘ 
marriages including those of spouses who arrive in separate ships, as veil asa 
Register of Marriages contracted in the Colon}', 

3. Under Part X immigrants may he married by : — 

Magistrate 

Christian Minister or 
Priest of own religion. 

1. In all cases a certificate from the Immigration Department is required 
showing that there is no impediment to the union ; but in the case of marriage 
Iiy Priest of Own Religion only does the failure to obtain hefoiehand such a 
certificate invalidate the marriage. With a view to removing this anomaly 
and also of making uniform the civil requirements in all tluec cases, Part X 
of the Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891 Iras been reviewed and simplified into 
a separate Marriage Ordinance for Asiatics, but its terms are still under con- 
sideration, and it. has been held over for discussion with the members of the 
Delegation from India now in the Colony. 

o. Immigrants hitherto have in many cases taken advantage of the 
anomaly above referred to in order that their marriages may be illegal 
although reputable and celebrated with all the ceremony of their religions. 

G. Except for the omission to obtain the certificate there was nothing 
contrary' to the law in many of these marriages, and to get the certificate pre- 
sented not the slightest difficulty. One of the reasons for resort to this expedi- 
ent lies possibly in the fear of complications in connexion with return to India ; 
the husband may not desire to take the wife to his people in India ; the wife 
may not desire to go to a strange land or to return with such a spouse to the 
land she remembers or to the land whose customs have grown strange and 
irksome to her ; the consequence may he the demand by one of compensation 
from the other, or other difficulties. 

7. With regard to the certificate described in paragraph 4, the observa- 
tions of an experienced member of the community who has been intimately 
associated with East Indian life and sentiments in British Guiana for a score 
of years arc as follows 

"It is required among existing provisions that ns a preliminary to 
marriage procedure a certificate be had from tire Immigration 
Agent General attesting that so far as the records of the Depart- 
ment show no impediment exists to the proposed marriage j 
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and it is also required tliat a certificate be sent to the Immi- 
gration Agent when the marriage has been solemnised or cele- 
brated attesting this fact. 

The importance and value of this certificate cannot be over-estimated. 
No publication of banns or affixing of notices at Magistrates' 
Courts or other means of giving publicity can take its place. 
While the members of a small fraction of the East Indian Com- 
munity are sufficiently widely known to make such a provision 
unnecessary, the great bulk of the people are absolutely beyond 
effective reach by the means employed in connection with the 
general-population. The identity of names and the absence to a 
considerable extent, of family relationships renders difficult 
and uncertain the tracing of individuals. The constant addition 
of strangers to the Community, the absence of conditions as 
exist in India — the village life, the public opinion (Custom, 
Caste, etc.) — make it essential that there should be a central 
source of information and that this source should be consulted. 
The records of your (the Immigration) Department v, ill bear n e 
out in this, that every year among the applications made for this 
Geitificate of non-impediment are more cases than one in which 
one or other or both of the parties have been manied and there 
is no record of the death of any. I am cextain from my ovn 
knowledge that in many, if not in all, of these cases the marriages 
would have been solemnised but for the information preserved 
in the Department and furnished. Many and various excuses 
were, of course, made by the parties when confronted by the 
facts. 

I fully appreciate the desire to free the marriage procedure among the 
East Indians from all umiecessary encumbrances. But care 
must be taken not to break down necessary safeguards ; and 
the provision under reference I regard, as very necessary. 

It is a detail whether the parties to the intended marriage or the solem- 
nising or celebrating officer should obtain this certificate ; and 
if it is deemed an effort for the former, make it incumbent on 
the latter to secure it. It is very easily obtained and need not 
cause either delay or inconvenience in the getting of it. 

It is sometimes argued that restrictions on the East Indians in con- 
nection, especially, with marriage make an invidious distinc- 
tion between him and the other members of the general com- 
munity. Is it nPt the case that distinctions as between the East 
Indian and the ordinary member of the community abound ? 
It is recognised that special treatment is still necessary for the 
community (the East Indian community) as a whole ; and it 
will be found very difficult to make distinction within this 
community itself. I deem it wiser to preserve the East Indian 
Community as a united whole than to encourage its being reft 
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info sections, one remaining East Indian lire other mcroW 
itself into the general community ° ° 

8. The effect of an illegal marriage is of course that children of fuw s 
marriage arc illegal and in some cases may fail to inherit property of that 
parents. On the other hand this disability disappear if such parents ate 
careful to make Wills and is to some extent obviated by petition to the 
Governor respecting escheat ; while at the same rime latitude is afforded the 
immigrants in the observance of their own usages without the complexity 
(to mention one alternative) of separate law’s for the divers races of this com- 
munity. 


9. In this connexion the following conclusions dnTWn from the souice 
referred to m paragraph 7 should he noted 

“ The impression prevails that- the great mass of the children of the 
East Indians of the Colony w’ho are classed as illegitimate should 
bo regarded as legitimate ; it being presumed that they are the 
offspring of parents who have been duly married in accordance 
w itli the rites of their owm lcligion. This impression is the founda- 
tion of the widespread desire to bring these ceicmonies within the 
pale of law. Unfortunately this impression is not correct. 

- It is a fact that the parents — very many of them — of the children 

in question have passed through a marriage ceremony, but not 
with each other ; and the children are not the fiuit of that 
ceremony. Far and away the majority of (he boys and girls 
and the very young men and women who aie married according 
to the lites colloquially described as “ Bamboo Marriage ” sepa- 
rate from each other and, later in life, form connexions of their 
own choice. The great bullc of the children born are the children 
of this subsequent connexion. 

This is no mere conjecture on my' part. It is a conviction deliberately 
formed after ‘20 years of experience among the East Indians of 
this Colony ; and in it I am supported by tny fellow n issionaiies, 
all the native members of the Mission staff hud intelligent East 
Indians of every caste whose opinions I have sought. 

Accurate judgment in this matter is essential to a consideration of any 
remedial measure. 


In the first place no recognition can he given to Ihe marriage of children 
below a standard age no matter what the leligious ceremony 
may he or what the leligious persuasion of the parties. 

In the next place the wisdom of disturbing the present situation is very 
questionable. The fact — for it is a fact — that so very many of 
the young people coupled in “ Bamboo Fashion ” do not lemam 
attached to each Other is evidence 'that the connections are not 
happy. Tlieie beingno legal bond these parties may and many 
frequently do make legal the connections, which sulsegneutly 
they form of their own choosing. If the earlier connections were 
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invariably made legally binding, there would be no loss of sepa- 
ration ; but tbe parties would be debarred from. the opportunity 
of contracting a lawful marriage ; and adultery in gross and 
flagrant form would be fostered. The remedy v. ould be far worse 
than the malady. It is the desire of many Pandits that the young 
people once married should be compelled to abide with each other. 
They would effect by law what public opinion — “ Custom ” — • 
has maintained in India for centuries. But they are factors 
in the. situation of v T lrieh these men do not take account. It is 
impossible to force upon the generation of to-day the thoughts 
and habits of the past centuries. They live in tlie West and 
breathe the atmosphere ; and among other lessons they learn 
that of choosing their own partners in life. At the -early age at 
which their marriages -are celebrated — even the legal age — the 
young poples’ minds are hardly formed ; and they are seldom 
fit to exercise a wise judgment in a choice of such far reaching 
effect. . Besides, the circumstances under which the marriages 
are brought about affoid them no opportunity to n-aTe a choice. 
Sometimes the semblance of opportunity is afforded ; but it 
amounts to nothing. ' However well intentioned, it will be a 
retrograde step and a cruel injustice to the youth of India in this 
Colony to hring any pressure to bear to a greater extent than 
now obtains. It is oh the ether band just that facilities should 
be provided whereby those vdio desire it may .follow 7 the customs 
of their fore fathers. Provision for this exists in the law as it now 
stands and it is wisely hedged about with such precautions as 
are necessary for the justification of the unwary and the ill- 
informed.” 

10. Provision is made for the protection of -wives in section 157 ct seq, 
for the protection of spouses’ property in section 154 ; for the punishment of 
persons who entice, cohabit with or unlawfully harbour wives of immigrants, 
in section 1G0 ; for divorce, in section 1C2, and for tbe division of property, 
when couples cease to live together, whether they are legally married or other- 
wise, and without resort to divorce under '.he law, in section 15G. 

11. There is no record of the number of marriages of the sort referred to in 
paragraph 5, but the following is a return of the number of legal marriages for 
the ast ten years : — 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


Part X of the Immigration Ordinance. 

Marriage, Divorce, etc. 

139. Interpretation of term “ immigrant ” in Part X . — In this Part, unless 
the context otherwise requires, the term “ Immigrant ” means any person 
introduced or coming into this Colony from Asia, whether directly or indirectly, 
and whether wholly or in part at the expense of the Immigration Fund or 
otherwise, and includes any descendant of such a person. 


Marriage. 


140 (1) Keeping of Register of Married Immigrants arriving in Colony . — 
The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Immigrants who 
may he found to he married at the time of their arrival in this Colony. 


(2) In such register 
Schedule: Form No. 23. 


the number of any registration shall he the same for 
the husband and the wife, and shall he continued 
in regular sequence. 


141 (1) Registration of married immigrants on arrival . — When any 
ship with any immigrants on hoard arrives in this Colony, the Immigration 
Agent General shall inquire whether any of such immigrants stand in the 
relation of husband and wife to each other ; and if he is satisfied, by the 
statements of the parties themselves and by such other information as he 
may be able to procure, that the parties ought to be regarded and dealt with 
as husband and wife, he shall thereupon cause an entry to be made accordingly 
in the register mentioned in the last preceding section. 

(2) The Immigration Agent General shall at the the same time deliver 
Schedule: Form No. 27. to each of the parties a certificate of marriage. 

(3) The persons so registered as husband and wife shall be deemed to b e 
married, unless it is shown that the parties are so nearly related by blood 
that a marriage between them was unlawful. 

(4) The provisions of this and the last preceding section shall apply 
with the necessary modifications, to the case of a male immigrant and a female 
immigrant arriving in this Colony in different ships and alleging that they 
were married before their arrival. 


142. Exemption from fee for registration . — No fee shall be payable for the 
registration of any marriage under the provisions of the last preceding section 
or for any certificate granted thereunder. 

143 (1) Keeping of Register of Marriages of Immigrants contracted in the 
Colony . — The Immigration Agent General shall keep a Register of Marriages 
of Immigrants contracted in the Colony. 

(2) In such register the number of any registration shall be the same for 

''Schedule :—Forin-No^28. husband and the wife, and shall be continued 

• in regular sequence. 
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114. Marriage of Chislian immigrants. -AXith reference to the 
of Christian immigrants the following provisions shall have effect:— 


inarrnge 


(1) An immigrant who, at the time of his or her arrival in this Coke- 
professes Christianity shall, immediately upon such arrival- 


(2) An immigrant who, at any time after his or her arrival in ife 
Colony, is converted to Oluisiianity shall, immediately neon 
such conversion, 1 

as to capacity of incapacity to contract marriage, and the conditions subject 
to which, and the manner in which, marriage may be contracted, be sublet 
to the general law of the Colony. ' 


145 . Prohibition cf certain marriages.— No marringe shall he contracted 
under this Ordinance, or, if so contracted and registered, the same shell Le 
null and void ab initio, where it is shown that either of the parties has, or had 
at the lime of such contracting and registration, a wife or husband alive, or 
where either party is directly descended from the other, or where the female 
is a sister of the male, either by the full or the half-blood, or where the male 
js a brother of the female, either by the full or the half-blood. 

14G (1) Notification of intended marriage .— Where a male immigrant, not 
being under fifteen years of age, and a female immigrant, not being 
tinder thirteen yoais of age, wish to contraot a marriage, they may signify such 
Wish to the Magistrate of the District in which they reside. 


(2) The Magistrate shr 11 thereupon call upon the parties to produce a 
certificate, signed by the Immigration Agent General to the effect that there 
does not appear from the records cf the Immigration Department to be any 
impediment to the intended marriage. 


(3) If such certificate, is produced, the Magistrate shall call upon the 
parties to sign a notice, which shall be furnished to them free of chargo by tic 
, , „ v on Magistrate, and shall contain a declaration by the 

c io- -no. or m ± o. . pirtiea that, to the best of their belief, there exists 
no lawful impediment to their marriage, and, if the female is under fifteen 
years of age, that the consent of her father, if alive and in the Colony, or, if 
he is dead, of her mother, if alive and in the Colony, or, if her father and 
mother are both dead or absent from the Colony, of the Immigration Agent 
General, has been obtained. 


(4) The Magistrate shall thereupon give public notice of the intended 
marriage by posting up the notice for three ueeks in a conspicuous place at 
the Court House nearest to the place of residence of the parties or of one of 
them, and by publicly reading the same upon each day during the, said three 
weelcs upon .which he holds a Court at such Court House ; Provided that, if 
such Court is hold more than once a week, it shall be sufficient if the notice 
is read on one day during each of the said three weeks. 

(5) If the parties reside in different Judicial Districts the proceedings 
mentioned in this section shall, be taken in each District. 
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1-17. Grounds of objection to proposed marriage .— No objection shall bo 
admitted to any marriage proposed to be contracted under this Ordinance 
unless it is shown, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate, that cither of the 
parties thereto has a wife or a husband still living ; or that the parties stand in 
any of the degrees of relationship within which it is heieinbefore declared 
to bo unlawful for persons to celebrate marriage ; or, in the case of a male, 
that he is under fifteen years of age, or, in the case of a female, that she is under 
thirteen years of age, or, if she is under fifteen years of age, that the consent 
mentioned in the last preceding section has not been obtained. 


1-18 (1). Making and decision of objection to proposed marriage. Any 

person who desires to make objection to an intended marriage, of which notice 
has been given ns hereinbefore provided, must make such objection to the 
Magistrate before the expiration of the aforesaid period of three weeks. 

(2) If an}- such objection is made, the Magistrate shall, immediately 
on the expiration of the said period of three weeks, fix a day for the hearing 
of such objection, and shall cause notice thereof to be given to the parties 
who have given the notice of marriage ; and at such hearing the person making 
the objection shall be hound to prove the existence of the alleged impediment 
to the marriage. 

(3) If either party makes application for a review of the decision on such 
objection, the Magistrate shall defer the granting of any certificate as herein- 
after mentioned until such review has been disposed of in due course of law. 


149. (1) Marriage after publication of notice . — Within six months after 
s'.<ch publication has been made, and not afterwards, and if no valid objection 
is pending or has been allowed to the intended marriage, the parties may 
appear before the Magistrate or cither of tho two Magistrates in whose 
Districts publication has ho-n made, as the case mny he, and the Magistrate 
shall, on being satisfied of their identity and that publication of notice of 
their intended marriage has been duly made, declare tho parties to he 

husband and wife, and shall deliver to each of 
thorn a certificate of marriago. 


Schedule : Form No. 30. 


(2) Within twenty-four hours after delivering such certificate, tho Magis- 
trate shall transmit n copy thereof to the Immigration Agent General, and, in 
default of his so doing, ho shall be liable, on the complaint of 1 he Immigration 
Agent General, to a penalty not exceeding forty-eight dollars. 

(3) On reccipL of the copy of such certificate, tho Immigration Agent 
General shall cause an entry of the marriage to bo made in the Register of 
Marriages of Immigrants contracted in the Colony. 

ISO. (1) Marriage after publication of banns . — Where an immigrant 
desires to be married by n Minister of the Christian Religion after publication of 
banns, he or she shall cause to be delivered to tho Minister a certificate, signed 
by the Immigration Agent General, to tho effect that there does not appear 
from the records of the Immigration Department to be any impediment to 
the intended marriage, and tho Minister shall not publish the banns until he 
receives tho certificate. 

SJ88EHL 
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(2) The Minister shall retain the certificate and shall, within twenty-!^ 
1 iout 3 after the marriage has been solemnized, endorse on the certificate ft*. ' 
date and place of marriage, noth his signature tlicieto/and forward tho saint 
to tho Immigration Agent General. 

(3) Ivory Minister who offends against tho provisions of this section shall ' 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty-eight dollars : provided that no " 
complaint shall be brought for tho recovery of any such penalty without the 
sanction in writing of the Immigration Agent General. 

151. (I) Marriage according to religion ami personal law.— A marriage 
contracted after tho commencement of this Ordinance between a male immi- 
grant, not being under fifteen years of age at the date of the marriage, and 
a female immigrant, not being under thirteen years of age at the date of the 
marriage, both of whom, at tho date of the marriage, aie free hom any dis- 
ability mentioned in section 115, profess the same religion, not being the 
Christian Religion, and aic subject to tho same personal lav, , slu.ll, if con- 
tracted according to the religion and peisonal law of such irninigianls and 
registered under this Ordinance, be deemed to be valid ns from the ditto of 
such marriage : Provided that, before any such marriage is contracted, the 
parties thereto shall first obtain a certificate, signed by the Jiuniigrafioii 
Agent General, to the effect that there does not appear from the records of 
the Immigration Department to be any impediment to the intended marriage; 
and no such marriage shall he deemed to have been duly contracted unless 
such certificate has been first obtained, 

(2) If the marriage referred to in any such certificate is not contracted 
within three months from the date of the certificate, the certificate shall, on 
tho expiration of the said per iod, become null and void. 

152, (1) Ucgishation of mairiagc contracted accoxling to religion and per- 
sonal Jaw. — Within seven days after the celebration of a marriage contracted 
according to religion and personal Lw, the praties to such mairiagc, or one of 
them, shall deliver to tire Immigration Agent for the District, in which they 
reside a certificate thereof. 

(2) If default is made iu delivering such certificate within the time afore- 
said, each of the parties to the marriage shall be liable to a penalty not cx- 

Sohednle : Po.rn K o. 31. cecding twenty-four dollars 

(3) The Immigration Agent shall forthwith transmit such certificate to 
the Immigration Agent General. 

(4) On receipt of such certificate, whether within the time aforesaid or 
otherwise, and on satisfying himself— 

{a) that the requirements of the last preceding section have been 
complied with ; and 

(b) that, in the case of a female under fifteen years of age, the person 
acting as guardian was entitled so to act, 

+]m A~o„f General shall cause an entry of the marriage with the 

necc J _ . ; ■ of the particulars of such entry, to, be made m the 
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Register of Marriages contracted in the Colony, and shall forthwith transmit 

Form JCo 3* to cacil of tlie parties a certificate of such registra- 

! tion. 


153. Whenever the Immigration Agent General issues a certificate under 

Making of inquiry as to section 151 doe s not, within three months and 
contracting of marriage. seven u&ys t)iiciOtiitcr, receive from or on flccotmfc 

of the parties mentioned therein, or one of them 
the certificate mentioned in the last preceding section, it shall he Iris duty to 
make inquiry into the matter, artd, if necessary, to make a complaint against 
the parties who have made dcfanlt in respect of such last-mentioned certi- 
ficate. 


Properly of Married Immigrants. 

151 (1) Protection of property of woman deserted by her husband . — If any 
female immigrant is deserted by her husband, being an immigrant, the 
Magistrate of the District in which she resides shall, on application made by 
her or on her behalf, and on being satisfied of the fact of 6uclr desertion, and 
that the same was without reasonable cause, and that the woman is maintain- 
ing herself by her own industry or property, give to the woman an order pro- 
tecting her earnings and property acquired since the commencement of 
such desertion from her husband and from all creditors ami persons claiming 
under him, and such earnings and property shall belong to the wife as if she 
were a single woman. 

(2) The Magistrate shall cause a notice of every such order to be posted 
up for fifteen days in a conspicuous place at the Court House nearest the 
place in which such woman resides, and tlie husband or any person claiming 
under him may, during such fifteen days, apply to the Magistrate to annul 
the order. 

(3) If any such application is made, tlie Magistrate shall hear the same 
and shall make such order thereon as may he just. 

155 (1) Protection of property of man deserted by his wife . — If any 
female immigrant deserts her husband, being an immigrant, and cohabit? 
with another man, the Magistrate of the District, in which the husband resides 
shall, on application made to him by or oil behalf of the husband, summon the 
woman and the alleged adulterer before him, and, on being satisfied of the 
fact of such desertion and cohabitation, give to the husband an order pro- 
tecting his earnings mid property acquired since the commencement of such 
desertion from his wife and from all creditors and persons claiming under 
lier, and such earnings and property shall belong to the husband as if lie 
were a single man. 

(2) The woman shall forfeit, from the date of such order, all movable 
property given to her hy her husband, and shall further forfeit all right to the 
community of property resulting from her marriage, and the husband shall 
not he liable for any debt which she may contract during such desertion ; 
Provided that, if such desertion is afterwards condoned hy the husband, any 
order made under the provisions of this section shall thereupon ipso facto 
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become annulled, and the community of property shall take effect and fuht 
anew from the date of such condonation. 

_15G (1) Duisionof proper! j vf warned immipanh. -'Where a mile 
immigrant and a female immigrant who are fflarned to each other, or ifa 
have cohabited together, cease to cohabit, and either of them desks fat 
the property to which they or cither of them are or is entitled should U 
divided, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate of the District in ninth nick 
immigrants 01 either of them may reside, on application made to him by 
01 on behalf of either of such immigrants, to summon such immigrants 
before bim and any witnesses they or eitbei of them may desue to be eiarrmw] 
and to make such order for the division of the piopeity as may he just 

(2) Any person, being a party to such pioccedmgs, who refuses oi neglects 
to comply with the terms of such otder shall be liable to imprisonment, with 
or without lurid laboui, for any tram not exceeding one month 

(3) If, after the making of any such older, any such person infuses or 
neglects to comply with the teims thereof, the refusal or neglect to comply 
therewith foi a period of seven d >ys shall be deemed a fresh offence, and so 
on toties quotics. 

(4) When a male and female immigiant have cohabited together, 
without having been married, and one of them dies intestate during the peuud 
of cohabitation, and the estate of the one so dying is administoied by the 
Official Receiver under- the provisions of the Immigmtion Ordinance 181)1, 
Amendment Ordinance 1903, it shall be lawful for the Official Receiver to 
assign to the suivivoi for his oi her absolute use and benefit such slime, not 
exceeding one half of all the propeify, movable and immoiable, belonging 
to the estate of the deceased immigrant which has been acquired by their 
joint earnings, or to the acquisition of which the survivor lias contributed, 
as, after due inquiry and consideiation, may appear just 

(5) Eveiy decision under the last pieeedmg sub-section shall be final, 
and the Imtnigiation Agent General or the Official Receiver, as the case may 
be, shall have full pow er and authority to do all things necessary, including 
the power to tianspoit immovable propeify, foi placing such survivor m 
possession of the share of such property so assigned. 

Protection of IFircs of Immigrants , etc. 

157 (1) Appi division and punishment of male immigrant threatening 
his wife . — Wbeie any male immigrant thicatens to murder, wound, best 
or ill-treat his wife or any woman with whom he may have cohabited or may 
desire to cohabit, a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace shall on being informed 
thereof and on being satisfied that there is reason to apprehend that bodily 
injury may be inflicted on such woman, forthwith issue his warrant foi the 
apprehension of the immigiant alleged to have used such threats 

(2) Any immigrant who uses any such threats nny be_ forthwith wrested 
by any police or rural constable, and may be defamed in custody until ft 
warrant can be obtained for bis apprehension. 
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(3) Every immigrant who uses any such threats shall bo liable to impri- 
sonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding one month, 
and on a second or any subsequent conviction to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

158 (1) Transfer of immigrant in case of danger from jealousy. — Where 
it is proved, to the satisfaction of a .Magistrate that there is reason to 
npp; eher.d that an immigrant on a plantation may, from motives of 
jealousy, inflict bodily injury on any woman, and that it- is expedient, 
on account of such jealousy, to remove from any plantation any immigrant 
under indenture on such plantation, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate 
to direct that such last-mentioned immigrant shall be removed to some 
other plantation, and that the indenture shall be transferred. 

(2) Every immigrant so ordered to be removed may be detained in 
custody until his transfer to some other plantation. 

159 (1) Proceedings where. injury to woman is apprehended. — Where a 
Magistrate is informed, or where in any proceeding whatever it appears to a 
Magistrate, that there is reason to apprehend that any immigrant may inflict 
bodily injury on any woman, the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, forthwith 
issue his warrant for the apprehension of such immigrant, and shall, whether 
he issues such warrant or not, make full investigation as to the circumstances 
of the cise. 

(2) The Magistrate may order any such immigrant to bo detained in 
custody until the Immigration Agent General can take such action ns may 
be necessary. 

(3) Tim Immigration Agent General may at any time, for the reason 
above-mentioned and whether after or without nuy proceeding taken by a 
Magistrate, order any indentured immigrant to be removed from a plantation, 
anil nnv such order shall he deemed to authorize the detention in custody 
of the immigrant until he can be removed and his removal in custody : Pro- 
vided that no immigrant shall be detained under this section for more than 
fourteen days. 

100. Punishment of person enticing away wife, of immigrant, etc.— -Every 
person who entices away or cohabit. s with the wife of an immigrant or who 
unlawfully harbours the wife of an immigrant who 1ms left her husband without 
just cause, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty-four dollars or to 
• imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding three 
mouths, or to both such penalty and imprisonment, and, on a second or 
nnv subsequent offormo, slid! I.e deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and bo 
punishable accordingly : Provided that no person shall bo convicted under 
this section for cohabiting with the wife of an immigrant if ho establishes, to 
the satisfaction of the .Magistrate or Court before whom he is tried, that the 
wife was deserted by her husband, or that the husband compelled her to 
lea vo bis bouse, or that such cohabitation was with the knowledge and 
consent, of the husband. 
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161 . Copy of proceedings for the Immigration Agent General -In mu- ' 
case arising under otter of the la.t four preceding sections the Mai? 2 
shaU, as soon as the proceedings are concluded, or sooner if he thinks fit* traas 
nut a copy thereof to the Immigration Agent General, who shall thereupon take 
such action as the circumstances of the case may allow and require. 

Divorce. 

162. (1) Proceeding? fo> divorce of immigrants.— 'Where immigrants are 
married and one of them is guilty of misconduct entitling the other to°a di\ one 
it shall he lawful for the spouse so entitled to a divorce to apply to a Magistrate 
for an order dissolving tho marriage. 

(2) The Magistrate shall, on receiving any such application, summon 
before him tho parties, and such witnesses as they may desire to be examined 
and any persons whom tho Magistrate may think it expedient to examine, 
and the Magistrate shall reduce the statements on oath of the parties and the 
witnesses into writing, and shall transmit such application and statements to 
the Registrar of British Guiana, in order that they may be laid beforo the Chief 
Justice for his decision. 


(3) On such application and statements being laid before him, if it appoara 
that the party applying for divorce is entitled thereto, the Chief Justice may. 
deal v ith the application in a summary way and may make an older dissolving 
the marriage. 

(4) The Chief Justico may require the Magistrate to take bather evidence 
on the appli cation and transmit the same to the Registrar, or may require the 
parties to appear before him and produce such evidence as may be necessary. 

(D) On any such application and statements being laid beforo luta, the 
Chief Justice shall have the same powers as tho Supreme Court in its civil 
jurisdiction -would have in an action in the said Court for the dissolution of the 
said marriage, and may make any such order, on the same terms and with the 
same conditions, as the said Court might have made. 

(G) Every order dissolving a marriage made under this section shall have 
the same incidents and the same cileet as a judgment of the said Court. 


(7) The fee payable hi respect of any such proceedings shall he the sum of 

twenty-four dollars, and such fee shall include all charges in the Office of the 
Registrar. , 

(8) The said fee shall he payable on making the application to the Magis- 
trate : Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the right of any person 
to apply to he allowed to suo m forma pauperis. 

(9) The provisions of this section shall only apply to marriages contracted 
or registered under the provisions of Ordinance Ho. 10 of I860 or of this Ordi- 
nance. 


163. 


Keeping of Register of Divorces of Immigrants — Immediately on 
the making of an order under the last preceding scc- 
ScTicdnlo : Form No. 33. tho Rem'strar shall transmit a copy thereof to 
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the Immigration Agent Genera!, who shalJ cause it to be entered in a Register 
of Divorces of Immigrants to be kept by him. 

. OJfuice- s. 

164. Punishment of person making false entry in register. — Every person 
who knovinghy.nd wilfully in soils, or causes or permits to bo inserted, in any 
register kept under this Part any false entry of an}' matter relating to any 
marriage or divorce shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
term not exceeding two years. 

1G5. Puvishmait of person signing false declaration or certificate. — Every 
person v, lio makes, signs, or attests any declaration or certificate by this Part 
required or authorized to be made or given containing a statement which is 
false, and which he cither knows or be!i< ves to be false or docs not believe to be 
true, shall he guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being com. ictcd thereof, shall bo 
liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not 
exceeding tw o years. 

1GG. Punishment of person forging certificate. — Every person who forges 
or alters in any material particular, or offers, utters, di-poscs of, or puts off, 
knowing the same to be forged or altered in any maten.d particular, any cer- 
tificate by this Part required or authorized to lie given, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and. being convicted thereof, shall Lc liable to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two }-enrs. 

Su pplcmcntal Provisions. 

1G7. Proof of marriage or divorce.— An entry, whether purporting to bo an 
original entry or not, in any register kept tinder this Pait shall be conclusive 
evidence, until the contrary is proved, of the marriage or divorce of the parties 
to whom the entry iclatos, and also of 1 he date of such marriage or divorce, 
if the same is specified in the entry. 

108.(1) V sc as evidence of entry in register and of certificate. — "Whore any 
entry is by tin's Part required to be made in any register, primd facie evidence 
may be given of such entry in any Court of Justice and in any legal proceeding 
by production of a writing purporting to bo certified by the Immigiatiou 
Agent General to be a true copy of such entry. 

(2) Where any certificate is by this Part required or authorized to be 
given, primd facie evidence of such certificate may bo given in any Court of 
Justice and in any legal proceeding by production of a certificate apparently 
in accoidaucc with this Part, and purporting to be signed as required by this 
Part. 

(3) Iso proof shall be required of the handwriting or official position of 
the person signing any such certificate. 

(4) Every certificate given under this Part shall be primd facie evidence 
of any fact therein certified. 

(5 ) The provisions of this section shall bo deemed to lie in addition to 
and not in derogation of, any powers of proof under any existing law, 
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369. Appeal where registration is ipfu-cd.—U the Immigration Agent 
General refuses to register any marriage or divorce under tills Part, any person 
aggrieved by such refusal may apply by petition to the Chief Justice^ to have 
such registration made, and on such application, if it appears that the regis- 
tration ought to be made, the Chi’ef Justice shall order the Immigration iWnt 
General to make such registration, and may make such older as to costs as 
may seem just % 

170. Cancellation of registration .- —Where registration under this Ordi- 
nance has been made of any marriage or divorce, any person aggrieved by such 
registration may apply to the Chief Justice to have such registration cancelled, 
and on such application, if it appears that the registration ought not to have 
been made, the Chief Justice shall order the Immigration Agent General to 
cancel such registration, and may make such order as to costs as may seem 
just. 

173, (1) Procedure on application to the Chief Justice . — Any application 
to the Chief Justice under this Part and the subsequent proceedings thereupon 
shall be as prescribed by any general orders made by the Chief Justice under 
this Part, or, if no such orders are made and subject to such Orders, if any, the’ 
application shall be by motion, and the subsequent proceedings shall be in 
accordance with the usual practice of the Supreme Court oh motions, 

(2) All general oiders made by the Chief Justice under this section shall 
be published in the Gazette. 

(3) The production of a copy of the Gazette purporting to contain any 
such orders shall he prima facie evidence of the dire making and tenor of 
such orders. 

372 ,. Eight of appeal from Magistrate's order . — -Every order of aMftgh- 
trate made tinder this Part shall he subject to the 
1S9A review provided by the Summary Jurisdiction 

Ordinances. - 


173. Furnishing of certified copy of entry in register . — It shall be, lav fill 
for any person, on the production of a receipt for the sum of one dollar fiom 
the Receiver General’s Office, to have a true copy/ certified .under the hand of 
the Immigration Agent General, of any entry made in any register kept under 
this Part : Provided that a ’public ofliccr shall not be required to pay for any 
such • certified copy required by him in his capacity as such public officer. . 


174 Registration ■ of existing • marriages contracted atcording to ‘religion 
and personal few.— During a period of twelve months after the commence- 
ment of this Ordinance and subject, so far ns they can be madempphcable, 
to the provisions of this Part, the Immigration Agent General may register 
anv marriage contracted in this Colony between immigrants according to 
their religion and personal law before the commencement of this Ordinance ; 
and the provisions of this Part shall, with any necessary modifications, apply 
£ any sK marriage so registered in the same manner as if it had.bcen con- 
tracted after 'the' commencement of this Ordinance. 
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Appendix XVIII. 


Rates of passage money charged by contractors. 


' 

Year. 

i 

Where lull 
No. of 
fctatuto 
adults is 
carried. 

Where No, it, 
or 

exceeds 

500. 

Where No. is 
or exceeds 1 
400 but not 
000. ! 

i 

If No. is less 
than 400 
then in 
lieu. 





£ e d. 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ 

1889 

t • 


• • 

10 5 0 

11 0 Oj 

13 10 0 

• • 

1834 

• • 

• • 


10 5 0 

11 0 0 

13 7 6 

5/350 

1SOT 

• « 

.. 

• * 

11 0 0 

10 19 C 

12 8 9 

4,975 

1904 

r 4 

•• 

• 4 

0 16 8 

11 7 0 

13 13 4 

5,000 


Yonr. 

Where full 
No. of 
statute 
adults is 
carried, j 

. 

If No. is or 
exceeds 
700. 

If No. is or | 
exceeds 600 
but does not | 
amount to 
700. 

If No. is or j 
exceeds 500 
but does not j 
amount to 
COO. 

If loss than 
500 embark 
then in lieu. 


! 

£ e. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ b. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

1011 .. 

n 12 o 

12 17 2 

14 10 0 

1 10 16 0 

8,350 

1016 .. 

10 0 0 

17 14 0 

10 10 0 

20 2 C 

11,405 

1921 .. 

25 0 0 

! 28 14 3 

32 13 4 

38 4 0 j 

19,100 


Appendix XIX. 


Repatriation Law and Procedure. 

The law governing repatriation is found in Part XIII of the Immigration 
Ordinance 18 of 1891 copies of which amended to date have been furnished to 
the Delegation. 

Immigrants are registered for return passages at the Immigration Offices 
in the three Counties of the Colony — Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 

The registrations are in respect of passages to be provided during the year 
in which they are made. If an immigrant registers for return passage and 
does not present himself at time of despatch of the return ships of the year 
in which he has registered, such payments as he may have made are refunded to 
him on application, and he must register again in the subsequent year which he 
may choose for repatriation. 

The registration of immigrants who have become entitled to a return 
passage to India either wholly or in part at the expense of the Immigration 
Eund commences on the 2nd January and under ordinary circumstances 
continues until the 31st March. Each immigrant is informed at the time of 
registration as to the ship in which he will probably be embarked. 

2. The following sho w the parties who are entitled to a return passage : — 

(a) All immigrants introduced into the Colony at the expense of the 
Government or of the Immigration Eund previous to the 1st 
September 1895 are entitled to be registered free of charge if they 
have completed a continuous residence of ten years. 

{ 1 ) ) All immigrants introduced at the same expense between the 1st 
September 1895 and the 30th September 1898, are required to 
pay a portion of the passage money, viz . — 

Males J, and females 

( c ) All immigrants introduced at the same expense after the 1st October 

1898 are required to pay the men \ and the women £. ' 

(d) All children born in the Colony are allowed free passages to India, 

provided their parents are entitled and accompany them. 

(e) Illegitimate children born in the Colony are, as a rule, registered 

with their putative fathers, free of charge, provided their mothers 
are dead ; but if their mothers are alive and do not go with them, 
1 h in the putative father is made to pay for their passage. 

Where the father is married and he and his wife have separated he 
has no legal claim to a free return passage for any childern he 
may have by another woman, even if such woman be dead ; 
but the case should be reported for the instructions of the 
Immigration Agent General. 

(/) Orphans are, as a rule, allowed a free passage to India, but all 
cases should be submitted for the consideration of the Iminigra* 
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tion Agent General. (The term “ Orphan ’’ here used me;©. , 
child who has lost both parents.) • ' ’ 

(g) Grand children (the children of creoles who are accompanying tkj 
parents ; in fact all chfldzen beyond the second, general 10 #)^ 
required to pay. 

{?/) Cieoles and others married to immigrants entitled in their own riglrt- 
acquire .such right through their husbands, This right, honour, ' 
does not extend to females introduced after the 1st October Iff 5, 
nho are drbaired by the tenns of Ordinance' 27 of 1900, section 
S, .sub-section 3 and clause (a). In these eases the husband 
has married the woman with a full knowledge of the law, and 
must therefore pay the full cost of the passage. - • 

(i) In all cases where children are concerned, the Governor has the 
power, wher e he thinks it will be for the benefit of 'the child, to 
refuse a passage. 

3. Registration of passengers, i.c., t hose who have no rights to return 
passage, does not commence until the 1st June by which time the clerk in 
charge should he in a position to say whet her there will he aceoniraodatioii. 
At the time of registration it must he caiehilly explained that although tlio 
money has been received no passage can be guaranteed. The granting of a 
passage depends solely on the numbers of those entitled who come up for 
embarkation. 

4. The registration of paupers, i.c., those who are unable to pay their 
shares of the cost of the rei um passage and cost of clothing and arc pronounced 
pern ancntly incapable of labour, “ la-char cur gar b ” according tot ho wording 
oi their “ agreements,” as a rule, docs not commence until the 1st Ji ne. No 
npi lien {.ion should be received from any pauper unless he produces his certificate 
of exemption from labour, or satisfactoiily accounts for its loss. The order for 
registration in each case, must bo made by the Immigration Agent General, 
or, in his absence, by the Senior Immigration Agent. 

5. Each immigrant who applies to be registered for a return, passage 
either in the’ ordinary way, or'as a pauper or otherwise, must bo carefully 
identified by the Registration Clerk before his name is entered in the i ack 
1 assage Register. For this purpose a reference must be made to the informa- 
tion contained in the Original Certificate, and the marks and his height deter- 
mined by means of the measuring screen. Those registered in Essequibo or 
Berbree must bo identified in the same way on the day after the preliminary 
muster has been held , an extra day in Depot being allowed for the purpose. 

G. When the imroigranthas been properly identified, his name and desciip- 
tion must be entered in the Rack Passage Register, and the B. P. 
serial number noted on his Certificate of Exemption. lie is then made to 
proceed to the Colonial Receiver’s Office and deposit the amount required for 
warm clothing and the proportion of passage due Iwm him. . 

On his return to the Immigration Office from the Treasury the receipt 
he received there is taken from him and a fresh one in the form ( ' , ) handed 

to him in lieu thereof. He is warned that he must place the receipt m a secure 
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-place, as should it get lost, it will cause him much trouble and some expense, as 
the same procedure required in the case of lost Savings Bank Books will have 
to be gone through. 

An impress of his left thumb is then placed on the original receipt in the 
manner laid down in my circular letter No. 3661-2153, dated 31st December 
1901, and the receipt itself filed. To enable the Immigration Agent General 
to notify the Crown Agents of the number of ships required for the season, a 
book in the form marked ( ) must be kept and written up daily while 

registration is going on. 

7. Early in March the classification up to date is handed to the Immigration 
Agent General with the numbers registered to the same date of the previous 
year : and the letter to the Government Secretary with reference to the number 
of ships which will be required is then drafted. 

8. Remittances can be made at any time after the 1st May. Deposits in 
the names of minors are permitted, but not in those of infants. Only three 
deposits in any one name can be made, and none after the preliminary muster. 
Fractional parts of a dollar will not as a rule be taken. 

The original receipts for these deposits are dealt with in the same way as 
those for warm clothing and passage money, even to the thumb prints, but 
the amount is entered on the Immigration Receipt which was issued in lieu of 
the original one for warm clothing. 

A fresh warning is given as to safeguarding the receipt. 

9. A list is made for the “ Preliminary Muster ” about June, preference 
being given to the immigrants who have deposited amounts for remittance, or 
who have signified their intention of leaving by the ship. Experience has 
shown that the others seldom present themselves for the first ship. 

10. The preliminary muster in the Depot, Georgetown, of immigrants 
registered for return passage under ordinary circumstances, should be held 
eight days before the date fixed for the sailing of ship. After all the names 
on tbe list have been called over and the classification ascertained, steps should 
be taken for the identification of the immigrants from Essequibo and Berbice, 
whose names are included in the list. 

11. From the list as amended, the clerk must prepare clean lists for the medi- 
cal muster. Sirdars, topazes, cooks, etc., should be selected from the immigrants 
who have presented themselves and lists containing their names and wages 
prepared. 

12. The medical muster should be held two days before the date of embarka- 
tion. The people should be mustered, early in the morning, in the upper storey 
of the Depot, ranged off in lines in the order in which their names appear in the 
lists. The men should have on their dhoties only, and the women should 
appear with bare heads and feet. All should be warned that when the name of 
the head of the family is called each member of that family should at once step 
up before the medical officers for inspection : and that when they are passed, 
they must without delay go down the back steps and remain in the yard until 
the inspection has been completed. 



*' During tlie inspection the cleric in charge Trill attend at the fable nll iirh ' 
the names and mark opposite those to bo placed on the “Invalid List” tV 
nature of the disease from which the immigrant is' suffering : or,'if rejected tH . 
reason for such rejection, , , 

13. After the muster has been hold and'lhose who intend to embark inspect-'-' 
eel, the clerk will draw a blue pencil line through the names in the list of those 
who have been absent or have been rejected, and will then prepare the Invalid 
Lists (five in number). 

He will also have tlie classification made out so that'no delay may ho incur- 
red on the day of embarkation. The invalid list consists of the names ol the 
feeble and ailing. 

14. The requisition for tlie use of the neighbouring Tuhlic Works Depart- 
ment sidling and for the attendance of four constables is made at least two ' 
days before tho date of embarkation. 

On the day of embarkation, the clerk must attend at (i a.M. at the Public 
Works gate, and if the constables are at their posts, will at once commence 
calling off the names on the list. It might save time if the people arc arranged ' 
in the order of their names on the list, but this is not always possible, and may . 
therefore be left to the discretion of the officer in charge. 

As the immigrants answer to their names, the clerk in charge, having' 
satisfied himself that no remark has been placed opposite the man’s name as 1o' 
the issue of a duplicate receipt, will take tho office receipt and place it on his - 
file, and will then pass him on to the Interpreter, who must question him from 
his Certificate of Exemption. Having satisfied themselves, they will place tire > 
certificate in a basket and send the immigrant on to the steamer. - , 

After all have passed, the clerk will then make out the final classification 
for the information of the. Inrn'gration Officer on board the ship, and will 
then take both the receipts and the tickets to office and see that they are placed 
in one of the safes. Subsequently, he must check these with his list of the 
people placed on hoard, and then have them burnt. 

Lists containing the names and particulars of the immigrants together ' 
with the amounts of their remittances, and Treasury receipts for the same, am 
despatched with the ship for the information of the Emigration Agent, Calcutta, 
to enable him fo make the payments to tho immigrants on arrival in Calcutta. ' 

When all other details have been attended to and the Back Passage 
Register written up, the Serial ship number must be recorded against tiro, 
name of the immigrant in the Alphabetical Register, as a record of his departure 
from the Colony. ■ - - ■ • 

The return ship is provided in accordance with the “Indian Emigration ' 
Act XXI of WS3 ” and is furnished with provisions, clothing, fittings, etc., 
as required thereby. ' ... • 

Tlie cost of return passage from time io time is shown in a statement sepa- 1 
rately supplied. • 

The statistics relating to repatriation given as Appendix 12. of tlie McKvit! ■ 
and Cliimmanlnll Report, 1013, have lech brought to date.and attached as 
rpquested. 



Aitendix XX. 


Tie Xvuan-I.vclhoo Scheme. 

A. — Eztrcct frem tic pamphlet “ British Guiana and the Empire, 1019.” 

(a) (The scheme) “ embraced the undertaking of large schemes of irriga- 
tion and drainage : — 

(i) For the peasant farmers and small proprietors non- living on imper- 
fectly drained and irrigated lands on the foreshore of the three 
counties of Demerarn, Esscqnibo, and Berbicc ; 

(if) For any lands to he provided under any scheme of colonisation 
from outside sources os an inducement to non-residents to come 
in to settle ; 

(iff) For any lands provided for local workers who have complied with 
similar conditions and who desire to settle. 

This problem was one which the leaders of the movement stated at the 
outset to be necessary to solve. Its solution was one in which everybody 
was invited to contribute and the entire body of representative opinion 
answered the invitation.” [Vide page -j.) 

(b) 1. “ Xo colony funds or Crown lands to be applied to furnish induce- 
ments to work, in connection with any industry unless such inducements nro 
open on the same terms to the natives of the colony equally with persons (of 
whatever race) brought into the colony from other countries.” 

2. “The undertaking of an organised coloninl campaign of sanitation by 
the united action of all our towns, villages and cslntes, t lie recognition of tho 
special engineering difficulties connected with municipal and rural sanitation, 
end the official invitation of expert assistance (such ns that of a sanitary en- 
gineer or of the Kockefcllcr Hoard in regard to those diseases, like ankylosto- 
miasis and malaria, in which they specialise).” 

“The creation by Ordinance of one or more representative Central Com- 
mittees or Boards (1) to deni with disputes in connection with cane-farming 
with the assistance of oflicially appointed test chemists ; (2) to advise in each 
district in any disputes between Capital and Labour when invoked by either 
party ; (3) to advise with authority on wages questions after full investigations 
of the facts and conditions of employment in each trade or industry; (4) to 
watch the interests of both locally horn and new workers both as regards pay 
and land benefits.” 

“The provision of regular and frequent steamer communications with tho 
British West Africa, India, and other countries from which a supply of colonists 
can be obtained, and with which colonial trude may be opened.” 

’ Bcsolulions. 

(c) . 2. “That the Government ho respectfully requested to plnco before tho 
Combined Court a proposal to set aside a sum of not less than ?500,O00, 
viz., 5100,000 a year for the five years— commencing 1020 — lor tho purj>oso of 
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carrying out under Government supervision accepted or - future scheme of 
mgatmn and dramagc o lands throughout the colony, independently S any 
lands irrigated or drained under any colonisation scheme.” / • ' V ’ ■ 

- 3. “That the Government be respectfully requested to take steps to im 

troduce into the colony in eatu year for the coming three years five thmr.ml ' 
j l aces suitable for colonisation under local tropical conditions, such 
adults to be as far as possible in families, the sexes being approximately. equal.” 

^bat, in case of any scheme of local colonisation being accepted by 
the Indian or auy Government which 'involves tmy form of land scllltvicnibii 
persons from outside the colony, similar inducement of land settlement on similar- 
terms of service be offered to locally resident workers.” 


9. . That the framers of the final report be requested to provide some 
suggestions for encouraging settlers of the small capitalist and land-owner typo.” 
(Vide page 5.) 

B— Summary of British Guiana Scheme prepared by the British Guiana 
Deputation and placed before the Committee appointed by flic Imperial 
Legislative Assembly of Ir.dia in 1020. 


The Scheme'. 

1 . British Guiana being a country as large as Great Britain with only 
three residents per square mile has set aside a sum of approximately £G0O,O()() 
to offer inducements- to tropical settlers of the agricultural- class basing all 
settlements on the family. The recent' change in Imperial policy as regards 
preference and the 1 urgent demands for foodstuffs all over the World enable it to 
incur- expenditure and to see a prosperous future for agriculfcure and pasturage. 

2. The Colony has entered into an agreement which; if necessary, can 

be carried out as from loth March 1920 with the Noursc Section of the T. add 
O. line (Offices Calcutta and- London)- to establish a regular passenger 
and cargo line of steamers directly between Indian ports and British Guiana, 
sailing at the' outset once in two months, atul'later- monthly. ‘ Accommodation 
will includefirst and third' class and later Second' class- 1 

3 ; Suitable agricultural families- (and if necessary to complete my list a 
limited . number of male adults equal in amount) on applying to OfficiaMnforma- 
tion Bureau' to be maintained by the Guianese Government under-responsible 
salaried officers in populous districts will, after medical examination, be given 
free passages. Not more than five thousand' adults per year for three years 
are contemplated. No recruiters are employed. No contract will be allowed.' 
Settlers v will receive temporary hospitality most probably at- the hostel now 
maintained near Calcutta by the Calcutta- Municipality' for- workers going .to 
Burma, or in similar open hostel at'Budge Budge or near Bombay-’or Madras. 

4 . On arriving in British Guiana they can, if desirous of working land 
of their own, forthwith obtain land (either agricultural or pastoral) -on easy 
terms in small or large' holdings; These terms are those. of the Crown Kegulm 
tions of- the Colony. For ten agricultural acres (with aright to a. second ten). 
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these amount to about one hundred rupees spread over five years on condi- 
tion of beneficial occupation. Grants, Leases and Licences of larger areas 
are also to be had (vide Compendium of General Information published by the 
Lands and Mines Department). Assistance in selecting land will be given by 
Government officers and financial assistance will be rendered through the 
Agricultural Bank and from the Colonisation Bund for the starting of homes 
and cultivation. 

5. If the settler prefers to accept employment to begin with, whether to 
gain local experience or because he prefers it, the Guianese Government guaran- 
tees him employment at the local rates of pay for piece work (e.g., on sugar 
estates) on seven hours a day amount to about three rupees for males at the 
present time and for females at lighter work about half of that. He is also 
provided with a garden plot and with housing accommodation and grazing 
privilege. Families receive a separate new and improved design of cottages. 

Cost of Living. 

6. The Deputation's memorandum on the cost of living shows that it is 
under 40 per oent. of the ordinary wages for piece work and enables a male 
wage-earner to save at least a rupee a day. This can be supplemented by inde- 
pendent work, by cattle grazing and by the work of the wife and family. A 
man can comfortably support a wife and family (non-workers) on his pay. 

7. Wages are to be controlled by official Arbitration Boards to prevent 
variation unfair to the wage-earners. These Boards therefore in practice assure 
a maximum rate. 

Reward Grants. 

8. Beward grants of five acres of coast or river land specially protected 
by embankments from flood prepared for irrigation and drainage and for 
cultivation will be given to families who have completed three years of residence 
during which they have been engaged either for themselves or for employers 
in any form of agricultural work in the Colony. The cost to the colony of 
this part of the Colonisation scheme is estimated to be about one and a half 
million dollars or nearly five million rupees. This land will become the free- 
hold property of the owner if beneficially occupied, on the same terms and 
conditions as the other Crown lands. The cost of preparing the land, not less 
than fifty pounds per plot, will bo a free gift to the claimant by the Colony. 
Further assistance will be given as regards housing accommodation and farm- 
ing equipment. The necessary lands have been earmarked by the Government 
or will be acquired under the Lands Acquisition Ordinance. 

~ Supervision. 

10. The Indian has been asked to appoint its own official (at the cost of 
British Guiana) to watch the interest of the sett'ers. 

The deputation has also welcomed the suggestion of Mahatma Gandhi 
that after a certain period, say six months or a year, an indejDendent 
report should be made by a nominee of the populace and the deputation offers • 
to pay all his expenseg. 

M88EHL 
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Tic Deputation now suggests that, a Committee consisting of three persons,- 
Ui's , an officer ‘appointed by tie Indian Government, a nominee oftkun* 
official section of the I ’ ■ ” •' Count il, and Mr. C. P. Andrews sWi 

report on the nothin^ Such u Committee could set <mt ;c 

December, viz., about six months bom the inauguration ot the scheme. 'Wliot 
ever Committee is Appointed should not consist of Jew than three. 

Repatriation. 

11. Any individual or family will be scut back free of charge ot any time 
if the Indian Government supervising officer so requests This applies to 
women or children whose husbands or parents die in the Colony oi m rn«tr 
Sliould sucli official’s request not be made the individual or the family cau 
claim ropatiiatiou at half estimated cost to Guiana (such cost to be estimated 
at beginning of scheme) after thico years' residence, one quarter cost after five 
years and bee of charge after seven yents. Repatriation will not affect any 
land or other rights fully acquired Cheap leturn tickets v. ill be provided 
for individuals or families desirous of visiting India for family reasons, business 
or pleasure. The object of the scheme is to piomote a regulai flow and 
rcQow of colonists as well as <i regular commercial inlcieoursc between tlie 
two countries. ' 


Non-Agricultwal Settlers 


As first class accommodation is being piovidcd (eventually also second class), 
assisted passages or passages at very low rates (about one-third of the present 
cost of the unassisted journey ) mil be piovidcd A limited number of pro- 
fessional men (especially medical men and engineers) and a much larger num- 
ber of cleiks and schoolmasters me required Applications will be consulted 
on their merits and fiee passages will he given in some eases, assisted passages 
in others. 1 One piiesl or minister of religion foi each religious group will he 
taken free on each voyage with right of repatriation bee Tinders and capital- 
ists will also bo given cheap passages. 

Political, Municipal, Landholding, and Trading lights, — Equality of 
rights of every kind exists in the Colony. There is an elected majority of M 
to 8 in the Legislature, The Franchise is very low. Settleis can obtain the 
Parliamentary Vo to after six months’ residence and holding of the qualifications 
of the Political Constitution Ordinances of 1891 nud 1909 which aic easily 
within the reach of any settler whether woiking for himself or for an employer 
Possession of three acres of cultivated land or the income of thenveiagc worker 
secure a vote. 

English law' has rcceutly been introduced but Indian marriage law and 
custom are specially protected. 

Guarantees. 


12. Guarantees of the continuance of existing privileges (apart from the 
best assurance of all the existence of liberal institutions doting over a century 
in a British South American Colony) can he furnished by the Colony or the 
Colouial Office staring that their definite potcy is the continuance of the 
political and commercial equality of a'l races. 
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If necessary, a Declaratory Ordinance could be passed in Guiana recording 
the actual position, but of course one legislature cannot bind- another. An 
official declaration of policy by the Secretary of State is the effective course. 
The Colonial Office can refuse to approve of legislation attempting to violate 
the accepted principle even if the Government of the. Colony in view of such a 
policy would allow such a Bill to pass or even to be introduced. The consent 
of the Governor is necessary . for the introduction or passing of legislation. 
Alteration of our settled working .institutions without the consent of the people 
of the Colony (already nearly half East Indian) and of the Colonial Office is 
unthinkable to anybody accquainted with the West Indian possessions. 

Health Conditions. 

The climate is a good one but unsuitable for manual labour on the coast 
lands by Northern Europeans. This is not the case for Southern Europeans. 
Health conditions are better in every respect than in India, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and most other tropical colonies. Much im- 
provement, however, can Ire effected, and this is being done now by means of 
the united sanitary campaign by towns, villages, and estates which is part of 
our’ scheme. Our worst death rate has never come to within fths of the 
Indian rate. Our ordinary rate is about one-half of the Indian rate. 

Enclosure No. 2. 


1. Guarantees to be given as follows : — 

(a) By a declaration by the Legislative Assembly of British Guiana 
that the present civic status involves equality of the British 
subjects in the Colony politically and commercially and an 
assurance by the Government of the Colony and by the Colonial 
Office that the maintenance of such status is a settled policy. 

2. Guarantees as regards : — 

(i) Wages, (ii) Housing, (in) Sanitation, (iv) Repatriation, (v) Inspection 
by the Indian Government officers and the representatives de- 
puted by Indian leaders, (vi) Repatriation in the event of any 
change in the status, (vii) the number of men not to exceed the 
number of women. 
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Appendix XXI, 

The Grievances of (he Immigrants in British Guiana. 

(Briefly summarised and enumerated). 

During tlie months of February and March 1922, as the members otik 
Deputation toured, together, or individually, the East Indian ImmigiMis 
travelled long distances to meet them in order to stato their grievances 
orally and in writing. While public addresses, which were presented to the 
Deputation in towns, dealt with the general problems, the petitions of the 
immigrant labourers dwelt- at length on the hardships v.bich they had to 
undergo on the estates and outside. The fact that there were Indian 
Members on the Deputation, who could converse with them in vernaculars, 
has naturally encouraged the East Indian labourers to confidently seel 
internews and tell them their sorrows and difficulties. 

The number of petitions in English was 49, in Tclugu 12, in Tamil ami 
Malayalam 27 while many were in Hindi and Urdu. Further about 500 state- 
ments were briefly recorded by P. Govindaraj Pillai, the President’s son and 
Private Secretary, in a bound book from day to day in tlio presenco of the 
President, or Mr Tivary, or of both as stated by individuals or group of labourers 
This was besides the evidence given by batches of labourers before the Depu- 
tation in their public sittings. 

The petitioners state that their sufferings could not he adequately e.vpi ey- 
ed in words. They have to suffer great hardships in earning their livelihood 
on the sugar estates, and their earnest desire is, therefore, to return to Indio, 
which they could not do, on account of the onormous passage monoy new 
demanded. Thoy complained that they had been duped by false hopes and 
promises. Some stated that they had been told in India their work was to bo 
on paddy fields, but on landing in British Guiana they had been allotted avork 
on sugar estates the nature of which work uas so clicorlcss, hard and con- 
tinuous that “ a well-built strong person becomes weak, and falls an easy 
victim to diseases.” They could not escape, and they have keenly felt as if 
they were caught in a “ steel-trap ” or confined in “ a cage.” 

Low wages and high prices . — Thoy all complain of high prices of food-stuffs 
and other necessaries such as cloth, the hard task-works and low wages, Thoir 
wages, thoy point out, aro barely sufficient to get full moals, let alono decent 
clothing. It is utterly impossible for them under the circumstances to save 
enough of monoy to pay for their passage back to India, 

Long hours of work. — -Almost all petitions mention about the long hours 
of work thoy have to do. In tiro grinding seasons, they are forced to got up at 
3 A.Jf. so that they might cook their food, walk long distances, to be at 6 a.m. 
on their work which is often more than four or five miles from thoir ranges. 
And at the close of their hard labour, which had to ho done despite heavy ram 
or hot sun, it would generally bo 10 p.ar. before they returned homo walking,- 
tired and exhausted, at times soaked to the skin in the rein. , Afterwards, they 
must prepare thoir simple meal, eat and go to sleep at a late hour. • In oy can- 
not get more than 3 or d hours of rest and sleep, for they have to get up egam 
"’at 3 a.m. During the midday they have to take food which has become cold, 
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very often, with ill-effects. It is no wonder, they allege, that many fall sick, 
and for want of propor modical aid and nourishment, they become unfit for 
hard work, with the result they become prematuiely decrepit to bo turned out 
to drag on in a destitute or disabled condition. 

Harsh and Bridal treatment. — Almost all petitions make mention of harsh 
and inconsiderate treatment of the labourers by men, who are directly in charge 
of thorn. Many complained, they say, to the Immigration Officers, who are 
but “ silont listeners ” of their grievances, without the power to obtain redress. 
Tho Immigration Officer is referred to as “ Crosby because in the early days, 
Mr. Ciosby, a well-known Immigration Officer, was very sympathetic towards 
tho Indian labourers and did much to mitigate their hard-lot. 

Tho Mislries of tho Estate are referred to in a Telugu petition ns the 
Servants of tho ‘ God of Death ’ (Yama). If complaints are made to the superior 
officers, they are asked to ‘ pack off ’ from the Estates. And if they go away, 
they cannot get work elsowhore, nor can they find a place for even a temporary 
shelter. 

Fines are constantly imposed for trivial faults. And protests aggravate 
the situation. Sick-leave is more often refused than granted. And when a 
person stays at homo on accoimt of illness, a rent is demanded for living in the 
range in day-time, stating that the ranges are free only for nights. More often 
their vessels are thrown out of their dwellings, and the)’ aro asked to clear out 
of the estates for protesting and reporting, and for not attending to work for 
any length of time, during sicloacss. If they attempt to get on elsewhere, 
summons is taken out against them and they are imprisoned for non-paymont 
of some alleged duos, or on some other charge. While under work, they get at 
times “ violent beating, kicking and licking.” The management, they allege, 
are quito deaf to tlicir complaints and do not make any enquiries. Several 
petitions allege that some have committed suicide on account of the inhuman 
treatment and relentless exaction of work for wages arbitrarily fixed. 

Bad Housing Accommodation. — Almost all labourers are insistent on 
returning to India summing up their hardships in one epithet £ unbearable ’ ; 
several do not therefore enter into a detailed narrative of their hardships. 
Tlioy complain, however, of bad housing, insufficiency of accommodation and 
damp and insanitary surroundings. The ground is moist and they have to 
sleep on planks. They mention that a kind of worm attacks legs even when 
• alive, and the mosquito pests are rampant. Some describe the rooms in the 
ranges as no better than “ pig styes ”, “ cattle sheds,” or “ stables.” 

Bad drinking trafer.-— The water provided for drink is neither clean nor 
good. Tho water is brought in open canals from the interior of tho forests, 
and these arc the waterways for bringing sugar-canes in punts or boats. Mules 
nro driven on tho ba nks to drag tho punts. Rotten vegetation float in the 
water. Tlicro is sulphur smell. As a result, a labourer is liable to be in sick- 
bed for at least a month in every year. 

Hospital Treatment. — While the sick-leave arrangements are harsh, the 
treatment meted out to the Indian labourers in hospitals is bad. Ordinarily 
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old shawls are given ioi covering, and at the time o f the visitor’!, cornin'- n cv 
shawls are given The diking is not safcmfactoiy Immediately aftcr’tkir 
discharge from hospitals, they are sent to hard \v oik, without any rcsjatoVaat 
soever. This, it is alleged, would make them ill again, and a person, who maid 
live for a year, would die in three months A person, suffering from fe W) ' 3 \ 
given a dose of quinine, and he is asked to pioceed to « ork fortiiw All. IMirul 
to obey meaus ejection from the ranges, and starvation 

Difficulties of women — Grievances of women are narrated m sonic poll ' 
tions. Women have to wade tlirough canals, to pick up sugar cane fallen f rom 
the punts. In the canals crocodiles abound, and sc.veiahvive bitten Even is 
an ad\ anccd stage of pregnancy, they are made to’ work contrary to the rules 
And the Government do not see their way to enforce tire rules or punish any- 
body for the broach of them One Tamil petition makes mention of the fra 
that the mistrics molest their women when they h-vc gone away to thu fields 
in tlm early morning, and they despair of getting rwhess If women do no" 
work from some inconvenience 01 weakness, husband's wages are cut down to 
much per w r eek as house lent. 

Differential heatinent — A Telugu petition complains bii icily of the diUcrcn- 
tial treatment meted out to the Indians and the Whites 

In the matter of compensation for injuries received during the course of 
business, the Whites aropaid liberally, while the Indians me not paid single 
pie and arc driven out to lead a ‘ dog's life.’ 

Marriage ami inhcniancc. — In the matter of marriago,'lhe Indian form is 
not recognised. If an Indian dies leaving some pioperty, though there are Ins 
wife and children, the property is taken by the Government saying that it would 
bo paid to fhe relatives in India, while his dearest and licai cat in the place are 
loft quite destitute. 

Again the Hindus are not allowed to cremate their ‘dead according to their 
custom. ft, i 

Midwives, — Indian midwives are not allowed to help at child-birth linder 
penalty of law. Two of them, women that had come from India who had 
attended at deliveries and helped to see mothers and babies quite safe, through 
tho early stage for inodeiate remuneration, were sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment each, because they had not obtained certificates as duly qualified 
midwiveS. 

Negro women, who had obtained certificates had ’to Tie called in. Their 
charges are oxhorbitant, and they rtfo lacking m sympathy, m consequence of 
their ignorance of the habits and tho sentiments of fhe East Indnns, 
The petitioners want that experienced East Indian w omen should be allowed 1 
to holp, as m India, at deliveries as midwives. : 

Eor want of Dharamsalas the labourers who are turned out of the estates, 
the broken and the indigent, have no place to rest in. If the poor helpless .East 
Indians are not to be despised by the blacks and spurned and ktckd at by the 
black constables, when they are forced by dire necessity to rest and $leop by 
the road sides, Dharamsalas should be built. 
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REPORT 


nv 

G. 3T. Kcatinge, C.I.E., I.C.S., (retired). 

Introduction. 

Tim terms of our reference ns stated in the tele pram from tho Viceroy 
to the Secretary of State for India, dated October 23rd, 1921, are ns 
follows : — 

(1) To investigate local conditions in British Guiana. 

(2) To examine on the spot the suitability of the Colonization scheme 

prepared by the rorposentatives of British Guiana. 

(3) To report whether any further guarantees in respect of status of 

Indian immigrants are necessary before emigration is re-opened. 

The enquiry was made in British Guiana from February 12th to April 7th, 
1922, during which time wo were able to visit the greater part of the coastal 
tract and to make several trijw to localities at somo distance from the coast. 
Wo visited many sugar estates, villages and settlements, attended many public 
meetings, received a number of addresses and written communications on the 
subject of our delegation, and had ample opportunity to discuss the matter 
with nil classes of tho Indian and other communities. 

We received every assistance and comidcration at the hands of ITis 
Excellency the Governor of British Guiana and the officials of tho Colony, 
mid in particular from the staff of the Immigration Department and the 
Agricultural Department-. Mr. Stewart, tho Agent General from Immigra- 
tion, made excellent arrangements for us everywhere, and Mr. R. Ward, tho 
Government Botanist, accompanied me on several trips and was most kind 
in putting his knowledge ami experience of tho Colony at my disposal. The 
authorities of the sugar estates gave us every facility to conduct our enqui- 
ries, and wo were received with kindness and hospitality everywhere. 

As regards nomenclature f hero is a liability to some confusion. In Brit ish 
Gubina and the West Indies everyone is at times called an “ Indian/’ a West 
Indian, an Fast Indian, or an aboriginal Indian. In this report the term 
“ Indian ” denotes a jktsoii whose origin i'h India, and who would be desig- 
nated as an East Indian in British Guiana. Tho term “ aboriginal ” denotes 
an aboriginal Indian ; negroes are called Africans or blacks, and people of 
mixed race “ coloured ” in accordance with the practice of the Colony. The 
term “ creole ” in applied to persons of any race who are born in f lie Colony ; 
ho that an Indian born in British Guiana is known a" a Creak' Indian. 

VsSKUL 101 
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, The dollar iji British Guiana hoars a fixed -rate of exchange 'of '4s.,, ‘if. 
Money in larger denominations is expressed in dollars, and in smaller .denomi- 
nations in shillings and pence. 1 have assumed the Bupeo'to be worth Is. 44,, 
and that for rough calculation^ Si = Bs. 3. 

The statistical figures quoted aro the- latest available.'- At the time cl- 
our deputation the figuros for 1921 were available in very few cases. - These, 
for 1920 were available in most cases ; but in some canes the figuros for 191P„ 
were the last ones proonrabln. The fact that the' figures for three- separate ’ 
years aro used in different connections may cause apparent discrepancies 
but such discrepancies do not 'affect the general argument.. , ; ‘ 
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PART I. 

TO INVESTIGATE LOCAL CONDITIONS IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


Chapter I. — Physical .Conditions. 

1. Some idea of the physical conditions of the colony may be gathered 
from the map (Appendix I) which shows only the coastal tract, and from 
Appendices II and III. The map shows the whole of the area which for 
present purposes need be considered. Indeed it is only a very small fraction 
of the area shown in the map which is now occupied or likely to be occupied 
in the near future, The map is not quite up-to-date, but the occupied areas 
are shown in the rectangular 'blocks in the alluvial area marked blue, imme- 
diately along the sea coast and up the creeks. It will be seen that even of the 
narrow alluvial strip only a small part is occupied. The main Government 
road can be traced by the dotted line running within a mile or two of the coast 
line from the Courantine river on the Eastern extremity as far as the Pomeroou 
river towards the west. This is a good main road connected up with ferries 
over the Bcrbice, Demerara and Essequibo rivers. Side roads run for some 
dis tance up the main creeks, and there are short lengths of branch roads con- 
necting up villages with the main road. There is also a length of railway 
between the Bcrbice and Essequibo rivers. These are the only communira- 
tions, excepting the facilities for transport offered by the rivers and creeks, 
which are everywhere good, within their own sphere of influence, and in some 
localities remarkably good. It must be recognised, however, that in tracts 
'which, in a natural state, are a combination of swamp and very thick forest, 
all land remote from communications is out of the picture, so far as small 
settlers are concerned. It is only along the existing roads, the creeks and 
the rivers that population is to be found. 

2, For the purpose in hand British Guiana may' be divided up into three 
parts, vis . : — 

(c) The belt of alluvial clay and detrital matter, marked blue in the map, 
lying along the coast, has a breadth of from JO to 40 miles. The alluvial 
clay consists of a rich and fertile bed of deep mud brought down by the Orinoco 
river, and upon this there has been superimposed in places detrital matter of 
vegetable origin, 'brought down by the local rivers, giving a soil of great na filial 
fertility. The whole of this belt is below the level of the sea at high tide. 
It is protected from the sea by elaborate sea defences constructed and main- 
tained by the colonial government ; and to make it fit for cultivation it needs 
to bo effectively drained. In such a situation drainage is naturally' a matter 
of some difficulty; but largo blocks have been laid ofHor.cuItivation by throw- 
ing up earthen dams and introducing a system of drains and nluiqe. gates,. so 
that the surplus water can drain away' into the sea or the creeks at low tide. 
This method of laydng off the land is known as. empowering. In some .cases 
drainage can be provided by gravity' flow, but in other .cases an .elaborate 
pumping sy'stcm is necessary'. 
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3. (b) Behind this belt of alluvial day is a belt of sandy and c ! BUv „, 
aentary soils, derived from tlie disintegration of tlic various eotmtrv mC 
ui SHU traversed by sand dunes which rise from 00 to ISO feet above sea W 
inis belt contains naturally drained land and offers a good living tike]™ 
man and beast. Tie sandy soils often do veil under temporary cultivation 
and some of the soils in this belt may offer fair prospects for the grottier of 
particular crops under careful treatment ; hut consisting, ns they do, of sand , 
reefs, poor Iaterite soils and intractable laterite clays, they offer little encourage- 
ment for the growing of ordinary fields crops, and for crop production compare 
very unfavourably with the rich alluvial soils. When the sand reefs adjoin 
the alluvium, the proximity of these two classes of land offers good facilities 
for settlement, since the sandy ground is healthy and attractive as a dwelling 
place for man and beast, while the soil suitable for cultivation is close at hand. 
To some extent advantage has been taken of this combination of circum- 
stances in Essequibo County, near Suddie, where the sand reefs run down to 
the main road along the sea shore, hut over most of the coastal tract the allu- 
vial belt is much deeper, and the population is of necessity concentrated along 
the main road, running through the wet alluvial soil near the sea, w hde the line 
at which the sand reefs adjoin the alluvium is much further hack, with mo 
available communications, the rich soil a swamp and the sand reefs a dense 
forest. 


4. (c) The hinterland behind the sand and clay holt, and bejmnd {lie 
distance for which the rivers are navigable, is a vast uninhabited expanse 
of country which has never been systematically explored from the point oi 
view of agricultural development. In the interests of future development 
it is much to be desired that a soil survey of this area should be carried out 
by an agricultural expert. People who have been in the inferior are unani- 
mous in declaring that this vast tract includes many stretches of varied and 
excellent soil. It is mostly under primary forest, but there are large stretches 
of undulating savannahs (grass lands) suitable for ranching. I have boon 
informed, in particular, that there are excellent stretches of soil on the upper 
waters of the Berbice and Pomeroon rivers. In the interior there arc high 
mountains, elevated plateaux with a healthy and temperate climate, an abun- 
dance of good water, and facilities for water power. It would therefore seem 
to offer good prospects for future development. So far as the present is con- 
cerned, however, the point is that the interior is very inaccessible, and in the 
■absence of communications it is not a practicable proposition for small holders 
without capital to settle there, unless they are prepared to lead a self-con- 
tained and savage life. The difficulty could be overcome by opening up fnft 
interior with roads and railways, but tins would involve a heavy expendi- 
ture for which funds are not at present available, and from which any adequate 
return would be problematical. 


5. It is mainly for the reasons .indicated above, the swampy nature oi 
the alluvial belt on the coast, the infertility of the sand and clay belt behind 
the alluvium, and the inaccessibility of the interior, that the efforts to i popu- 
late the colony have never been successful, and that 99 per cen . o te 3 
remains to this day unoccupied. In view of the proposal -o co , 

Guiana with Indians, the solution of the problem is of interest, no ) 
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Colon}-, hut nlso to Indin. I shall therefore suggest in Chapter X the method 
by which the difficulty can, in my o pion, bo most satisfactorily overcome. 

C. Rainfall and Temperature . — The rainfall is recorded for a number 
of stations near the coast in the counties of Berbice, Demerara and Esscquibo, 
respectively. The rainfall is lowest in Berbice, on the eastern side of the 
Colony, and steadily increases as you go west. With a view to giving a general 
idea of the situation the following figures for Demerara Count}-, the central 
tract, arc shown. 


Inches. 


Mean annual rainfall for Demerara County for 75 years, from 
184G to 1021 


87-52 


Maximum rainfall recorded — year 1882 .. ., .. 132-21 

Minimum rainfall recorded — year 1SGS .. .. ,. 4-1-03 


To show the variation in the rainfall as between the different parts of the 
coastal tracts the following figures for the year 1919 arc given, viz . : — 


Berbice County (East) .. 

Demerara County (Central) .. 
Esscquibo County (West) 

Morawlmna (N. W. District, extreme West) 


Inches. 

73-52 

85-07 

103-30 

157-10 


To show the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, the monthly rainfalls at 
Georgetown (Demerara) are given for the two years 1920 and 1921, of which 
1920 was considered a dry year and 1921 a wet year. 


i ! lean rainfall recorded at the, various stations in Gcorgcloicn (Demerara). 


In inches. 



Jan. 

| Veil. 

; 

Mir. 

i 

April, j 

May. 

Jnne. 

July, j 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1020 

15*74 

i 

8*57 

1*87 

•oc 

4*05 


m 

G-12 

2*51 

1*23 

3*00 

li-u 

1021 

4*84 

*85 

3*52 

9*07 

1*10 



3*60 

3*01 

8*02 

20*09 

15-80 

J 








, ■ - 
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The total for 1920 is 73-97 and for 1921 10G-73, giving a difference of only 
about 30 per cent, as between a wet and a dry year. It will be seen, however, 
that ns between tbe same months in the different years, the variation of rain- 
fall is much greater. There is, however, this general uniformity, from year 
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1.t> year, that the periods February to April and August to October tend to be 
dry months, and the alternating quarters wet months. 

• J- Tunpcralure. Considering the latitude of British Guiana, v.luh 
is 7 and comparable with that of Ceylon, the temperature is extremeh »iiM, 
For practical purposes the range appears to be from 70° to 00° Fahr. ami 
during the month of April I noticed that the extremes nere 7*2° and 82 “. ' 'flic 
climate of the coast is not unlike that of the Bombay Konkan, but distinctly 
cooler and pleasanter by day. At night there is never any sting in the air, 
Few Europeans find it necessary to wear sun helmets, and most of them mar 
an ordinary' felt hat. On the lulls, even at slight derations of 2C0 or SCO 
feet the climate is markedly pleasanter, indeed the climate on the hills in the 
N, W. district (about SCO feet high) reminded me strongly of that of Malta* 
bleshrvai in May. 1 he N. E. trade-wind that blows almost throughout the 
year keeps the climate pleasant, though I understand that there arc periods 
in August when these winds fail and the climate is unpleasantly humid and 
stuffy . In the far interior I understand that the range of twrpeiaturc is much 
greater ; but, speaking generally, the climate of British Guiana presents none 
of the features of extreme heat and a considerable degree of cold which one 
associates with lire plain country' of northern and central India. 


Chapter II.— Economic Conditions.— Gjenehax Remarks. 

8. The economic investigation naturally falls under two heads— 

(a) Agricultural. , 

(6j Non-ngricultural. 

Of which the former is by' far the most important, net only from the point 
of view of the Indian immigrants, but also with reference to the existing 
circumstances of the Colony. In Appendix IT are given some figures regard^ 
ing the numbers and occupations of the population, and it is only necessary 
to state here that out of a total population of the Colony returned as “occu- 
pied,” 47 per cent. aTe shown as agriculturists, while as regards the Indian 
population returned as" occupied,” no less than 92 per cent, are shown as agri- 
culturists. From this it will bo realised that for the Colony in general and 
for the Indian population in particular agriculture is by far the most impor- 
tant industry ; indeed it is hardly too much to say that if. is the only industry 
with the exception of the collection and marketing of forest products. The 
non-agricultural .part of the population derive their bring mainly from handl- 
ing and dealing in agricultural produce'or from trade with the agriculturists 
in imported goods. Manufactures and handicrafts are conspicuously-abscnt. 

9. It sis proposed to consider the position of Indian colonists and the 
prospects for future Indian immigrants both as settlors *on .their 
own lands and ns agricultural labourers working lor hire. In Append iocs 
II and III are shown some details regarding the land, land tenure and agri- 
culture of British Guiana. From this and froin Chapter!, which deals with 
the ‘plryslcnl condition*^ some iclca of tlie situation can be gathered. Tfc vju 
be realised that tinder existing circumstances the only Lind that can be con- 
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sidered is the alluvial land on the coast, and that this land presents consider- 
able difficulties to the avoukl-bc settler. The low-lying situation of the land 
and the necessity for extensive drninngo'opcrations and embankments against 
ltood water mean that considerable capital is necessary. It is for ibis reason 
that the tendency has always been for agricultural development to take place, 
in the direction of large estates worked on a plantation basis, rather than 
in the direction of small peasant holdings. An account of these estates will 
be given in Chapter IV. 


Chapter III. — Indians as landed proprietors, large and small. 

10. If a man ■wishes to settle in British Guiana ns an independent cultivator, 
there is abundance of waste land to be obtained on easy terms (as explained 
in Appendix II), on freehold tenure up to 10 acres, or in large blocks on a lease 
from Government which extends to 108 years. So far thcie is no difficulty. 
The physical conditions of the country, however, will confine the area for the 
selection of his land to the alluvial strip on the const. It is cn this strip that. 
Indian colonists have settled freely in (lie past and have obtained freehold 
and leasehold land in holdings both large and small. 3 he physical conditions 
of this tract demand a considerable outlay of capital to make tl e land fit for 
habitation and lor successful cultivation ; and the objects for which this out- 
lay is needed arc — 

(1) Empowering the land by means of embankments and drainage. 

(2) Communications. 

(3) Drinking water supply. 

(4) For successful rice cultivation it is very desirable, if not essential, 

that some irrigation facilities should exist to provide security 
against dry seasons. This is a matter which usually involves no 
great engineering difficulty. 

(5) As population extends a demand soon arises for education, sanita- 

tion and medical facilities. It 5 b the function of the Government 
to provide these, but it is obvious that, unless the populaticii 
extends in an orderly fashion with some degree of concentration, 
the supply of these facilities is likely to lag behind the demand. 

11 . To provide for these purposes it is necessary either that the individual 
Indian settlors shall have a good deal of capital or that some organisation or 
co-operative systom shall be devised to meet the case. Indian colonists haio 
settled all along the coast from the Courantyne to the Pomeroon riveis. 
It is proposed to give some account of such settlements. 

12. The Maftaicnni/ Creel: SeMrment .—'. This is a substantial settlement 
of Indians on the Maliaicony river which runs into the sea about 30 miles east 
of Georgetown. It is only 20 years since Indians began to settle on this area, 
and during that period they have converted a strip of land for some 25 miles 
up the creek from forest and swamp savannah to cultivated land ; and their 
houses are planted along the bank of the liver which foims an excellent water- 
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way. The Indian population in this settlement now amounts to 2 fiftri 4l ' 
land held by them to 20,000 acres. This is mainly rice land, but includ« a. ■> fm 
acres of grazing land and plots of cocoanuts am) ground provisions cultivat 
ed for domestic use. The largest holding is that of Mr Jagdeo nho owns30M 
acres of rice laud which he tills with motor ploughs He also owns a ri ce ra,]] 
a steam tliresher and a motor launch, Another Indian holds 1,500 nm 
10 Indians hold 300 acres apiece, and there are holdings of all sizes between 
C00 and 25 acres, farms of 50 to 100 acres, being a common size. The SO il is 
a rich alluvial clay, mixed in places with pegnss (vegetable matter), 1 

13. Now' it is clear that, witli farms of the size mentioned above, me 
cultivation cannot be carried on by the intensive and labonrious methods 
employed in India. The population does not suffice for this. Transplant;! 
tion, of necessity, gives way to broadcasting, and the reaping of the crop n 
often unduly delayed for want of hands to gather it. Mechanical reapers ora 
badly required, and if these are to be used, rice with a stronger straw will pro- 
bably have to be introduced. These are matters in which the settlers need 
assistance. The insistent demand, however, put forward by the people in this 
tract is for some arterial system of drainage and irrigation. The settlers have 
thrown up embankments and opened up drains on their own account. Indeed 
without some such operations the tract would not be heritable or cultivable, 
These works vary in efficiency according to the means and industry of the 
individual settler ; but speaking generally they leave much to be desired. 
The drains deliver into the creek, and owing to the relative levels of land and 
water, it is only at low tide that the drains will work. This is the ordinary 
experience throughout the alluvial orca. The peculiar difficulty of this 
case is that in times of heavy rain the level of the creek rises so greatly that 
drainage may become impossible, even at low tide, for a week or more on end ; 
So that the possibib'ty of drainage is liable to be cut off when the need is the 
greatest. To meet an occasional drought also it would be very advantageous 
to have an intake for irrigation water higher up the creek, an arrangement 
which would present no great difficulty. The people suggest that a through 
drain running parallel to the creek and delivering into the sea, with a road 
on the bank of the drain, would meet the drainage difficulty ; and to provide 
for this and for the amount of irrigation which is necessary they want Gov- 
ernment to advance $400,000, appoint a Board to carry out the .scheme, and 
assess the landholders in such a way as to meet the cost. Thoy claim that 
40,000 acres could be drained and irrigated at a cost of $400,000, and that by 
this means they could double the average yield of rice per acre. With irriga- 
tion and drainage they say that they could get 25 to 30 bags of paddy to the 
acre (=4,000 lbs. of paddy =2,400 lbs. of clean rice), while now they get only 
half this amount. , ’ , 

14. Another demand was for medical and educational facilities for which 
they arc now in the main dependent ou the township of Maliaicony at the 
mouth of the creek. Now I can offer no opinion as to the solution of the par- 
ticular engineering and other problems involved, and oniy state the position 
of the Mahaicony settlement as typical of many others. The point, however, ' 
which I want to make clear is this. Here is a settlement of 2,000 Indians, 
say COO families, owning 20,000 acres of good rice 1 land. A fair number ot 
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sidefed is the alluvial land on the coast, and that this land presents consider* 
able difficulties to the would-be settler. The low-lying situation of the land 
and the necessity for extensive drainage'operations and embankments against 
flood water mean that considerable capital is necessary. It is for this reason 
that the tendency has always been for agricultural development to take place 
in the direction of large estates worked on a plantation basis, rather than 
in the direction of small peasant holdings. An account of these estates will 
be given in Chapter IY . 


Chapter III.— Indians as landed proprietors, large and small. 

10. If a man wishes to settle in British Guiana as an independent cultivator, 
there is abundance of waste land to be obtained on easy terms (as explained 
in Appendix II), on freehold tenure up to 10 acres, or in large blocks on a lease 
from Government which extends to 198 years. So far there is no difficulty. 
The physical conditions of the country, however, will confine the area for the 
selection of his land to the alluvial strip on the coast. It is cn this strip that 
Indian colonists have settled freely in the past and have obtained freehold 
and leasehold land in holdings both large and small. Ihe phjesical conditions 
of this tract demand a considerable outla}^ of capital to make the land fit for 
habitation and for successful cultivation ; and the objects for which this out- 
lay is needed are— 

(1) Empoldering the land by means of embankments and drainage. 

(2) Communications. 

f 3) Drinking water supply. 

(4) For successful rice cultivation it is very desirable, if not essential, 

that some irrigation facilities should exist to provide security 
against dry seasons. This is a matter which usually involves no 
great engineering difficulty. 

(5) As population extends a demand soon arises for education, sanita- 

tion and medical facilities. It is the function of the Government 
to provide these, but it is obvious that, unless the population 
extends in an orderly fashion with some degree of concentration, 
the supply of these facilities is likely to lag behind the demand. 

11. To provide for those purposes it is necessary either that the individual 
Indian -settlers shall have a good deal of capital or that some organisation or 
co-operative system shall 'be devised to meet the case. Indian colonists have 
settled all along the coast from the Courantyne to the Pomeroon riveis. 
It is proposed to give some account of such settlements. 

12. The Mdhaieony CreeJc Settlement . — This is a substantial settlement 
of Indians on the Mahaicony river which runs into the sea about 30 miles .east 
of Georgetown. It is only 20 years since Indians began to settle on this area, 
and during that period they have converted a strip of land for some 25 miles 
up the creek fiom forest and swamp savannah to cultivated land ; and their 
houses are planted along ihe bank of the river which forms an excellent water- 
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complaints that Government, had not introduced some system offaioaett* 
their benefit ; and it was difficult to sea how they could make 'a living 
tivation unless effective drainage was undertaken. The attraction U tfe 
land was that it abutted on the mam road, and was in close proximity 16 
Pomeroon river, a good waterway. This land had a high potential Value on 
account of its situation, and in some cases, at any rate, it appeared to W ] 
been bought as a speculation. The purchaser haddone just sufficient ciihn- 
tion to satisfy the condition of “ effective occupation,” and was waitimMor 
a rise in land values. In some cases as much as $30, an acre, had btea paid for 
such land. Apparently several schemes for the drainage of tin’s land liar) been 
drawn up by the Department of Lands and dimes, but the cost of the dr, image 
was large and the number of the settlers was few, so that the tchemcs 'presented 
a difficult business proposition. 


Iff. The cases mentioned so far are those of Indians who have acquired 
either from Government or otherwise holdings, large and small, tail liau> 
brought their lands ynder cultivation. Where the settlers wore in possession 
of a considerable amount of capital and the physical difficulties were not too 
great, a large measure of success has been achieved without the intervention, 
of Government. For the smaller men, however, a comprehensive scheme of 
drainage has usually been found necessary, atid in soaie cases has been carried 
out with the help of Government, Another system by which land has been 
taken up by small holders is exemplified by the following cases : — 


20. (a) ffindsor Foies/ and Jalousie , Dcmcrara 'Country, 3 miles from , 
Georgetown. On these twm settlements, containing about 3,000 acres of cul- 
tivated land, an Indian population ot about },0D0has been settled on holdings of 
from 1 to 10 acres of land, on which they grow' rice and ground provisions. 
These lands were originally sugar estates taken over by Government to defray 
arrears of sea-defence dues winch were outstanding from the sugar estate* 
The lands are well empoldered and laid off, and the Sea defences, hackdam, 
side channels, drains and roads are kept up by Government agency A drink- 
ing water canal and schools have been provided, and a resident manager look* 
after the estates. The land is rented out to settlers at $G an acre including 
all maintenance charges, and the tenants have the option of buying the free- 
hold of their land by paying $850, per acre, for 25 years instead of 
tha rent of $6. By doing this they would acquire the freehold of their land 
in 25 years, and would then have to pay no further charges for the land except 
about $2 an acre, as maintenance charges. House plois’are given out in 
the village site at a rate of 70 cents a plot, and the houses erected by the 
Indian settlers vary from wattle and mud huts, costing nothing except the 
labour of putting them up, to substantial laised wooden houses costing as 
much as $300 or $1,000, apiece. Communications are good, as the high 
road runs infront ofthe village andthe railway line behind, and there is a 
railway station just behind the village. Georgetown, which is ordy 5 miles 
distant, offers a good market for produce of all hiilds, and the people seewca 


to be distinctly prosperous. _ * _ ' , , 

21. (b) Hague is another Indian settlement near the 
mentioned. The conditions and control are similar; but the people bve 
not in a village site, baton the bank of the canal close to their holmm-. iii„ 



holdings arc smaller, being only 1 or 2 acres, apiece, and most of tlie people 
here spent part of, tlieir time working on neighbouring sugar estates. They 
appeared to be comfortably settled. 

22. So much for the condition of Indians who have settled as landholders. 
The question now arises as to what are the immediate prospects for Indians 
Who wish to acquire land in British Guiana. It is regrettable to have to 
state that as things arc at present the prospects are not at all good. A man 
Who has ready money to put down can buy occupied land at the current 
market rate of about §50 an acre, though small holdings are not often on 
the market . It is open to any one to take up waste land on the rich alluvium 
on easy terms, and to engage single-handed in a struggle with the undrained 
swamp and jungle, without communications or the elementary conveniences 
of civilisation ; but the struggle is too severe for the small man. Communities 
of Indians, equipped with a fair amount of capital, have done this in the 
past with considerable success ; but the best spots have already been picked 
out and occupied, and the back lands present greater difficulties. In many 
places Indians represented that they wanted to take up more land, and that 
it was not available. The Agent General for Immigration also informed 
me that formerly he had opened a register for Indian Immigrants who 
Wanted to take up land suitable for immediate cultivation, and that no 
less than 5,000 men registered their names for this purpose ; but so little 
suitable land was available that he gave up registering further names. 
.Government might, of course, open up suitable tracts of land in the alluvial 
area by means of comprehensive drainage and the construction of communi- 
cations. Many surveys for such a purpose have been made ; but the Co- 
lonial Government has neither the funds nor the organisation to this on a 
•large scale,- and -it is objected that it is not business to spend (say) §80 an 
acre.on reclaiming land wlich may be worth S50 an acre when the operations 
are completed.' It would also be open to Government to purchase sugar 
'estates which come on the market from time to time, and break them up 
into small holdings, as has .been done in the cases of Windsor Forest, Jalousie 
and Hague, already mentioned. This certainly offers an obvious means for 
the Colony to retain as permanent settlers many of the Indians who now 
return to India every year because they cannot get suitable land of their 
own in -British Guiana. I understand that the chief tiling which prevents 
the Government from doing so is the difficulty of finding the funds for the 
purpose. Thus with millions of acres lying Waste there is a large and un- 
satisfied demand for land. The land is there — land of excellent fertility- — 
the men arc there , but the requisite capital is absent. 


Charter TV.- — Indtaxs as Agricultural Labourers. 

23. It was stated in the last Chapter that agricultural development 
in British Guiana has always tended to take place in the direction of large 
plantations. Cocoanuts have been tried on a fairly large scale, rubber, cocoa, 
limes and coffee on a small scale ; but the plantation industry which stands 
out pre-eminent is sugar. There are 57 sugar estates in the Colony, though 
some of them are now out of action owing to the severe depression in the 
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sugar market; aud the tendency now-a-days is towards tie amnlgaiiiatiou 
of estates. The sugar* estates hold 156,000 acres of cmpoldered Lmd C5 ‘ 
of which 70,000 acres .are cultivated to sugar cane and 18,000 to other trow 
This represents nearly half the area cultivated in the colony, and, if the intea- ' 
city of the cultivation be considered, fat more rhan hAIf of the agricultural 
activities. The dependence of ,the Indian population on the sugar estates 
can jbe gathered from the fact that in 1920 out of an Indian population c! 
124,000 no less then 60 000 were actually living on the sugar estate*, and 
of the remaining Of ,000 living oft the estates, a fair proportion trodertah 
intermittent work on the estates. It is not possible to state what is the total 
investment of capital in the sugar estates thi oughoufr the Colony, and ntcitvr 
wheic figures for the capital employed are available it is not clear exactly hoc 
they aie calculated in ouch case; but I have obtained figures for 2? estates 
showing that the capital employed on them amounts to an Aggregate of over $10 
million (a ly Rs. 5 erores), and the wages paid in 1920 on the same 23 estate! 
amounted to $1 millions (say Rs 2jcrofes). These incomplete figures indicate 
the large mvestment-ol c lpitnl marie by the sugar estates and the important 
pait which the wages paid by them play m the economic life of the Colony. 
No one who visits the estates can fail to be struck by the elaborate work that 
has been done in empoldcnng and laying oft the land, constructing irriga- 
tion and navigation canals, drains and dams, erecting residential and factory 
buildings, pumping plants, sugar machinery, etc,, (vide Appendix III), 

24. It is now proposed to deal with the position of the agricultural la- 
bourer m Bntish Guiana and the wages earned by him. It w'jll be realised 
that so far as Indians are concerned, this matter is important chiefly with 
reference to the sugar estates. To begin w ith it may he mentioned that it 
is difficult to give a clearly defined statement of the wages earned onhugar 
estates because almost the whole of the wages paid are on 'the form, not of 
tithe w-ages, 'but of task wages, and it is only by converting the task wages 
into their equivalent of time wages that the matter can he made intelligible. 
The extraordihary vicissitudes in the puiehasing value of money and in fbo 
state of the sugar market during the last few years complicate the matter 
etill further. 


25. Messrs. MchTeill and Chimanlal, who were deputed by the Government 
of India in 1913 to report on conditions of labour in British Guiana, gave in 
their 'report’puhlihlied in 1915 a detailed account of the system and remunera- 
‘lion of labohr on the sugar' estates. 'Much of what they state is applicable to 
the present time, though the fact that all indentures were abolished m 19-0 
makes a ‘ considerable 1 difference ’ and ‘ renders ' part of them remarks obsolete. 
It will be sufficient here 5 to quote their conclusions regarding the amount ; oi 
savings that the wages paid to Indians at that time permitted. At the end lot 
paragraph 17 of them report they state - “ If a man doesnot save upwards 
of 2 shilling a week, it iSbecausche is below the average standard ofmdus y 
npysiqr.e Good woikera can save Irom twice to tlmee times that amount . 
d; nr i then the war lias had a very disturbing effect on money values. !>}’ 

itwasnomnmiovvurubt £ ar os shown m the 

The hctual prices of foodstuffs varied from >e.a to . 

eubjoincd table 


H 



Retail Prices in Georgetown of Foodstuffs, etc., used by East Indians. 
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* One gallon = 8 lbs, 4 ozs. 

t Black pepper, Mustard seed, Coriander seed, Cftmin seed and Turmeric, etc. 
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26, During tlw same period the fluctuations in w? * 03 ( ] flV , ,, s 
. workcd * takm S tko 7<**J «vemge of each estate separately, ire L fc 

YcW Men. Women. ' 

1014-15 “ *• 21 to 31 cents .. y 16 to 20 ceuts. 

1910 38 to 61 cents .. ' 23 to to cents. 

1920 71 to 81 oents .. .. 58 cents 


Tims while rico roso between 3914 and 1920 by 50 to 100 per cent dkl 
and whoat flour by nearly 400 por cent., and other articles as shown m the list 
above, wages roso by about 300 por cent ; and the 23 estates for which figures 
are available paid S3, 89 4,000 as wages in 1920 as agansit §1,982,000 paid m 
1913, almost exactly threo times as much. No doubt these fluctuations Acted 
different people in different ways, and thoso, who for any reason were untbls 
to do much work, worn hard hit by tho high prices ; still tlio years 1919 and 
1920 were, speaking generally, a time of groat prosperity for tho working 
classes m British Guiana. In 1920 the daily average wage, per day actually 
worked, for shovolmen on somo ostates was as high as $];}-, and over, and men 
women could earn §1 a day. Speaking of that period, and contrasting it with 
the period of depression in tho early part of 1922, a vory intelligent Indian in 
Bssoquibo County assured me that during the sugar-boom a sharelmn mid 
make anything up to §10 a week and could easily save §1 out of this. It was 
the vory high prices realised for sugar which enablod the sugar estates to pay 
such high wages ; and the reason why wages ruled so high was that the labour 
supply was strictly limited, and the sugar ostates were computing with eno 
anothor for tho oxistmg labour, with a view to oxtoud their operations to tho 
utmost and to take advantage of the boom. 

27. The year 1921 was a period of transition. During the first half of tho 
year prices and wages ruled Itigh, and during tho second half of the year there 
was a great fall in both. Talcing the year as a whole tho general average of 
wages earned por day worked was ns follows 


Shovolmen 
Male weeders . . 
Fomalo weoders 


52 to 37 cents. 
i 3 to Si cents, 
32 to 13 cents. 


showing a considerable fall on the figures of 1920, but a rise of about lOOper cent 
on (the pre-war figures. 

28. To turn now to the conditions of labour and wages which we found to 
exist in British Guiana in the early part of 1922 when the Colony was suffering - 
from the general trade depression from which all countries were then suffering, 
and in particular from the fact that sugar prices had suddenly fallen from the ' 
very high level of 1919-20 to the pro-war level. As a result of the slump in 
sugar and the general financial depression, some sugar estates had gone into 
liquidation and others were on tho brink of collapse. Sugar was admittedly 
Belling at less than the cost of production, and the Colonial government had 
found it necessary to grant the Sugar Companies a subsidy in the form o a 
loan proportionate to the number of tons of sugar that each Company manu- 
factured, in order t-o avert the collapse of the industry' upon wine at economic 
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life of the Colony depended. It was inevitable that such conditions should bo 
reflected in the state of the labour market and the level of wages ; and this was 
found to bo the case. 

29. To bring the table of retail prices of food, etc., used by Indians (as 
shown in paragraph 25) up-to-dato, I subjoin the following table. 

Retail prices of Foodstuffs, etc., used by Indians. 


Article. 


Bice . . 

Dhal . . 

Hour . . 

English Potatoes 
Onions . . 

Green vegetables 
Bread . . 

Biscuits 3 = 1 oz. 
Sugar (D. C.) 
Coffee . . 

Tea 

Ghee . . 

Dried Fish 
Curry Ingredients 
Garlic . . 

Mustard Oil 
Cocoanut Oil 
Kerosine Oil 
Tamarind 
Salt 

Wood .. 

Soap . . 

Matches 
Tobacco 
Milk . . 


March 15th, 1921. 


March 15th, 1922. 


per gallon* 

„ lb. 


per lb. 

>1 »» 

>» »> 

*> 1 1 
ft » 

Bulb 
per pint 

>» M 

„ quart 
„ lb. 

1 piece =2 lbs. 
Per cake 
„ box 
(Black fat) 
Per pint 


48 cents. 
1C 

12 „ 

8 
24 

4 „ 
8 

1 

8 „ 

12 
96 

SC „ 

1C „ 

24 
1 
32 
£4 

14 „ 

24 „ 

5 
4 
4 
o 

96 ” 

10 


24 to 32 cents. 
10 

0 ,» 

<5 

20 „ 

4 

8 

1 

4 „ 

8 „ 

72 

80 

10 

16 

1 

28 „ 

12 

12 „ 

20 

3 „ 

4 

3 „ 

2 

1-44 „ 

8 


* 1 gallon=8 lbs. 4 ozs. 

Comparing the above Georgetown prices with those of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras it may be of interest to note that in March 1922 the price of rice 
in British Guiana was almost identical with that in India, the price of wheat 
flour in British 'Guiana (imported from Canada) about 30 per cent, higher than 
in India ; and the price of dhal (imported from India) about three times the 
price -in India. 

30. To make the variations in the cost of living clear it would be desirable 
to show an index figure for the various years. Such an-iudex figure lias not 
■been worked out in the Colony, and it would require a more intimate 
knowledge of the domestic life of Indians in British Guiana than I have, 
to work out a complete index figure ; but taking the three mam articles 
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Oi food used by Indians in British Guiana, -rice, „ W ii onr 
in the proportion m which they are used, the indwe fi«,ire • - “ ai ' 


as follows : 


Mould \10Jtk out 


1913. 

! 

1 31-12-19. 

1920. | 15-3-21. 

1 1M 22, 

103 

307 

283 

29 

157 


31 . As regards the wages that were actually being paid in the early month 
of 1922, no annual averages covering this period can be quoted, as Imsbeca 
done for previous years, since the average for 1922 cannot be w orked out until 
the end of the year. This, however, is not a matter of much consequence, 
since a close inspection of the pay sheets on sugar estates allowed that these 
•average figures give no more than a general indication of the facts for tho 
year, though useful for comparison of tho standard of one year with that ul 
another. Indeed a study of the pay-sheets revealed the most bewildering 
differences between the wages earned by various labourers, per day actually 
worked, differences the meaning of which could be made clear only by 
inspection of the labourers at work in the fields. In connection with the 
figures for wages which will now be given two points must be borne in mind, 


(a) that the wages are task wages, 

(b) that if a man happens to be at woik on any day at the time w hen the 

.roll call of his gang is taken, he is marked as present that day, 
though he may actually work for only a short part of that day. 


Per contra if a man is absent w lien roll call is taken, ho is marked as absent 
for the day, though actually he may work for part of the day. It makes no 
practical difference to the labourer whether he is marked present or absent 
on any day, since he is paid strictly in accordance with the work w kich lie is 
found to have done by the end of the week. 

32. Tho details of wages which I found to he actually earned on sugar 
estates in the early months of 1922 arc given in Appendix VI. From there 
figures it will be appreciated that theie is a marked difference between iihs 
level 'of wmges during the grinding season and during the slack pounds. During, 
tho grinding season a punt loader or a hardworking shovelman can cam about 
3/-, a ’day, while in the slacker seasons he can earn only about 1/8 a day. A 
bad workman can cam from 1 /8 to 2/- during the grinding season and rn the 
slack season only about ]/-,a 'day. Most estates grind for abont five months 
in the year, and taldng the wages which were current in J amiary '•February 
1922 it would probably bo about right to say that the average for all seasons 
was 2/4 for a good workman and 1/4 for a bad one, per day actually, worked. 
As regards women, who are engaged principally as weeders and whose graces 
are less affected by the grinding season, ye may take the average at: 1/3 tor 
a 'good worker and 1/- for a bad worker. Children make hom /3 io */* " ,a 7 
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Tins is the most accurate estimate that I can form after going through the 
pay sheets on many estates, and it refers to the early months of 1922, which 
»s already stated, were a period of great depression in the sugar industry! 
1 may mention that duiing the same pcric-d I found that the current rate of 
daily wages paid to an ordinary agricultural labourer on the Government 
Farm at Ondemecming was 2/- a day while the Public Works Department 
-was paying at rate of 3/- a day for temporary jobs. 1 may also add that I 
have excluded from consideration all cases of exceptionally high wages that 
I found in the pay sheets of the estates. I noticed a shovelman credited 28/6 
for a week’s work, and a good many over 20/-, while in one case a shovelman 
(a negro) was credited with 38/4 in a week. Women also, in some cases, 
appeared to earn wages up to 16/8 in a week. Such wages, however, were 
exceptional, and as 1 was unable to ascertain the exact drcumstan'tces in which 
they were earned, I exclude them from consideration. 

33. The question how does this rate of wages work out with reference 
to the price of commodities and the standard of living current amongst tl.c 
labouring classes in the Colony, In Appendix VII I have given a number 
of estimates of the cost of living as supplied by the Agent General fox Immi- 
gration and by labourers themselves. It will be seen from the figures in 
Appendix VII that the Agent General for Immigration places the cost of li\ irg 
.to alobourer at between 9/- and 10/- a week, and for a married couple at 13/21, 
while the estimates supplied by the labourers themselves range from 9/6.1 to 
16/2 for a single man, and are about 20/-for a married couple, Kow I can well 
believe that for a labourer who lives mainly on wheat (an imported article), 
and requires in addition meat, fish and a fairly liberal allowance of tobacco and 

' Condiments, the cost of living would amount to 15/- a week (vide Appendix 
, VII, Case VI). But a man who is content to make rice his staple diet can-have 
- over 2.1 lbs. of rice and II- lbs. of wheat and dhal a day, and yet keep the cost 
of his living below IB/- a week loidc Appendix VII, Case VII). At current 
wages a good workman can afford the more liberal scale of diet and comforts ; 
but a man who, for any Teason, has little capacity for work, finds it hard to 
make both ends meet. Even so, however, there should be no real privation 
at current rates of wages, where a man or a family, taken as a whole has a 
reasonable capacity for work. Major Alexander of the Salvation Army, 
who has worked for man}- years for the Indians in the Colony and who runs a 
"^boarding establishment for them in Georgetown, stated that he could board 
and lodge an adult male Indian well, giving Hm 31 goed meals a day, for 1/- 
a day. The wages certainly Tun to more than this for the men, and pro- 
portionately so for the women and children. 

34. So far it has been assumed that the labourers on sugar estates are 

labourers pure and simple, that they spend the whole of their working week 
-working foT wages, and that they Have no subsidiary means of livelihood. 
This, however. Is not' the case. The sugar -estates -make available 14,060 
acres of rice land for 17,000 labourers- on their estates, and 2,000 -acres for 
growing ground provisions (yams, sweet potatoes, oasavn, eddoes, tannins, 
bananas, maize,' etc.). On many sugar- estates -where rice lands are not avail- 
able the labourers hire plots of rice land outride the estate. In addition to 
3X33E1IL ' ' ... 
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37. As regards the commercial activities of Indians the following table 
shows the trading licenses taken out by Indians in 1G20, and gves "some idea 
of the nature of the trade in which they engage. 


Trading licenses (alas 


out by In 


Mans in 1020. 


Spirit Shops 
Provision Shop-* 
I) me Shops 
Cook Shops 
Prend Shops . 
Stores 
Wine Simps 
Tr.dir.n Hem • . 
Tobacco • 
Hucksters 


S 

575 

4G 

25 

G 

Cl 

99 

25 

G2D 

1,189 


The following table of other licenses taken out by Indians in 1S20 also 
gives some idea of their material resources. 


Carriages and carts (mostly donkey carts) .. .. .. 2,G14 

Motorcars .. .. .. . . .. 99 

Motorcycles . . • . . .. .. .. .. 5 

Cycles .. .. .. ... .. .. 981 

Sea and river-enfft .. . . . . .. 7,925 

.Steam boilers .. . . .. .. .. 55 

Dogs ... . . ... . . . . . . . . 908 


38. As regards land held by Indians, it is not possible to give any exact 
figures because the Government records do not classify separately the lands 
held by the various communities. A list, however, was made out of P2 well- 
known Indians who each owned land of the estimated value of S10.CC0 (= 
Rs. 30,000) and upwards, and it mny he generally stated tlmt Indians hold 
the bulk of the land under rice cultivation (0],0C0 acres), n fair proportion of 
the land under .ground .provisions and coccnnufs (IC.tCO acres), and also 
considerable areas of grazing land. In the matter of houses, leaving out of 
consideration the substantial bungalows of a few rich Indians, the houses of 
•Indians in the villages varied from substantial wooden structures worth 
about 81, COO apiece to primitive mud and wattle houses ; hut there were 
a large number of wooden bouses worth a few hundred dollars. 

Of the live stock in the Colony, Indians are said to be the largest cattle* 
owners, and to own a fair proportion of the other live stock (08,000, sheep, 
goat3 and pigs). They also keep poultry. 


The rice-milling industry is in tho .hands .of Indians who. own a number 
of such mills. , . . . , 


* The total head of cattle ia .tiro Colony ia officially returned as 100,000, but it i( 
probal ly far large/. 
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1918 
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4,-flCl 

7,450 

30,073 

7,935 

10,211 

**195 



(f!) Money and Jewelry (alien (o [ml in by Indian Immigrants repatriate H 
' to India. 


Year. 

1 

Xnmber of 
Adult 

Immigrants 

Money deposited with 
lmrnicr.it km Apcn* 
for remittance 
(o India. 

i 

Jewelry. 

min .. 

w 

S14 

$70,023 

$12,070 

1020 .. 

•• 

2,24.5 

$210,710 

$41,018 


If, therefore, vc take from the foregoing (allies the (igtircR of floating 
resources of Indian'! during the year 1020, we find that, apart from all previous 
investments in lands, houses, stock, etc., the following sum was left over to 
Indians after maintaining themrelves. 

Flatting Itesourre* of Indians in British Guiana. 


Mono}' invesfe 1 in land during 1020 
Deposit* in Govcrmron! Pav inci Bank* 1020 
•Deficits in Pavings Bank Department of Colonial Bank 1020. 
Deposits in Paving* Rank Department of Rovnl Rank of Canada 
1020 

Remittance l>y Boat Office to India in 1020 
Taken by repatriated immigrant* in 1020 .. 

Taken by repatriated immigrants in 1020 (Jewelry)., 


?. 

370,010 

705,18') 

275,5&S 

4 1 4,! 72 
' 7,105 
240,710 
41,018 


Total ' .. 2,103,712 


40. How far the Indians in British Guiana hoard rash and ornaments, 
as they do in India, is hard fo ascertain. In view of the habit which they 
have developed of depositing money in Savings Banks, 1 should imagine 
that the extent of hoarding is relatively much less than in India ; but the 
custom is certainly prevalent to some extent, and from time to time cases 
,tir<: reported in the newspapers of thefts from Indians of hoarded cash and 
jewelry to the extent of $300 or $100 at a time. 

41. Tim question next arises, how is the wealth distributed amongst 
the various grades of the Indian community. It is clear to any casual 
olrerver that there is a rich class, a very poor class, and a large intermediate 
chvs ranging from thorn enjoying solid prosperity to those just nblo 

* The figure tor drporiH in tin- Pavings Bank Department of tbo Colonial Bank on 
DrcemW 31st. 1020, was not available, but llie figure given for March 1022 is approxi- 
‘inalcly the came, / 
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to pay their way and live in reasonable comfort ; but it is very difficult 
to give any numerical estimate of the distribution of wealth. J asked manv 
competent persons for opinions on the subject, and the following are the hJt 
attempts at estimates which! got. 

(a) Major Alexander of the Salvation Army, 

50 per cent, of Indians successful. 

40 per cent, just earning a living. - 

10 per cent, broken men, living from hand to month. 

(b) Mr. J. W. Pirmcil. 

. r 

25 per cent, of Indians successful. 

The rest living from hand to mouth. 

(c) Mr. A. II. F. Wcbbei ( editor of a Labour ncw&papa ). 

Somewhere between the estimates of Major Alexander and 
Mr. Pirmal. 


(d) An intelligent Indian merchant. i 

25 per cent, well-to-do. 

50 per cent, paying their way in reasonable comfort, and 
’ saving money in good times. 

25 per cent, living in poverty. 

(e) A missionary of long experience amongst Indians. 

5 per cent. rich. 

10 per cent, comfortably off. 

15 per cent, submerged and lining from hand to mouth. 

70 per cent, intermediate, ranging from those whose earnings 
enable them to live in fair comfort and save a little, to> 
these whoso earnings only just support them leafonably 
well. 


In the above estimates there is a large measure of agreement, considering 
how vague and ill-defined are the limits which anyone may set between classes 
which can be considered as rich, poor, or comfortably off. So much depci di 
on the standard of comfort in view. When it is remembered that these people 
were either immigrants themselves, or at the most, one or two generations 
removed from immigrants, and that the immigrants arrive in the Colony with no. 
appreciable amount of property, the economic position is, I think, remarkable. 

Of the comparatively small rich class nothing need ho said except to note that 
the Colony oilers opportunities to a competent and careful man far greater 
than he would have in India. As regards the intermediate class of ordinary, 
hardworking, steady men, it is men of this class who put their money in the 
Savings Bank., If wo assume that one-third of the Indian community (say > 
-40,000 persons, i.e., J0,0C0 families, have made in deposits of million 
(=Rs. 45 lakhs) which were in the Savings Banks at, the end of 1 J-0, i w , 
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Work out at fth average of §150 (=Rs. 450) a family. This is probably not 
far from the facts. Below this class come the men who though they may hot 
run to a Savings Bank account, have a little money hoarded, a rice plot, a cow 
or two, or some^other live stock. 

42. It is necessary, however, to refer to the poorest class, the broken men 
described above as submerged and living from hand to mouth. It is not 
possible to give the exact proportion of these to the whole population, but 
whether they be put at 10 per cent, or at 25 per cent, of the whole, their case is 
bad. A sprinkling.of them arc to be fciind in all parls of the Colony, but it is 
in Georgetown that they collect in numbers and are most obvious. They 
go there to look for odd jobs and to beg ; and they live largely in the streets. 
They are the men who from ill-health, incapacity or misfortune have been 
broken in the struggle. A large proportion of them are ganja smokers and 
rum drinkers. It is not surprising that some men should fail to make good. 
•This occurs in any country, and still more so in any colony to which immigrants 
have been transplanted from their native surroundings. In this case, however; 
the break in institutions is more violent than is.usualiy the case with emigrants 
of Western races. The Indian has been accustomed in his own country to the 
familiar institutions of the joint family, the caste organisation and the village 
communit}', to what has been termed “the beneficial co-operative rural life 
whereon the whole system of the civilisation of the Hindus has been immcmorinl- 
ly based.” • Whatever may be the ultimate effects of such a system, it does, 
to some extent, secure the object aimed at, and offers several lines cf defence 
■ to the people in their struggle with natuie. The blows of fortune, which under 
an individualistic system would be borne by the individual, are borne by a 
group, and except in times of widespread distress it is not necessary for any 
government in India to organise poor-relief. In British Guiana the system is 
-one of competitive individualism, pure and simple, and even the obligation of 
pxivate charity is not recognised to the same extent as in India. An Indian 
working on a sugar estate aptly summed up the situation as follows : — “ Who 
get money keepum ; who no gottum go before ” ; which being interpreted 
means, “ Every man for himself and devil take the hindmost.” For the less 
competent life is hard, and the man who would resort to the seductive expedient 
of a running account vith the village bania, as in India, is faced with the sign 
which stands over many provision shops in the Colony — “ In God we trust ; 
all others cash down.” Under the competitive system the more competent 
Indians flourish exceedingly, and a large class reach a degree of comfort and 
independence which they could not hope to rearh in India ; but as a natural 
corollary the incompetent and unfortunate go under badly. It was no new 
experience to me to see Indians livingin extreme poverty, nor did I see amongst 
the beggars in British Guiana such terrible sights as assail one in any Indian 
city ; but the human wreckage of the Indian community which drifts about 
the Colony and congregates in Georgetown is a very pathetic sight. A Poor- 
House is maintained for those hopelessly broken ; but I think that the Colony 
might do more for those one degree less broken, by maintaining a farm colony 
for them and by being more generous in providing free return passages to 
India for such as wish for them. Some thing also might be achieved by a more 
stringent control of the use of gania arid alcohol which frequently causes 
and generally aggravates the trouble. 
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e KK yi— Other Matters Amcmo the Vcia-Beihc or the Iktow 

Immigrants. 

43 In tills Chapter I propose to consider matters relating to the health 
nnd sanitation, medical and educational facilities in the Colony. The matters 
Ure technical ones regarding which I' cannot claim to be an expert In 
\ ?« Tnrliees IV and V are given the figures of the Indian population analysed 
from venous points of anew, and the vital statistics for some years past. 

the six' years from 1915 to 1920-tbe average vital slatisbcs were as fob 
W w the Indian Community in British Guana, mz •- 



1’er Mane. 

• 

Births. 

Death . 

> 

Average of G y^arS * • 

Average of tho period oir itting tho two milucnx* years 
1918 and 1919. 

28-1 

39-5 

35-3 

29’ 2 ' 

^p^iun^hTperiod the corresponding figures in India were;- 

— 

Per Mints. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Average of 6 years 

Average of 0 years omitting tho two influenza years 1P18 
and 1919- 

3.V4 

36-8 

30’S . 

30- G 


Is very similar to that amongs habits of Indians in British Guiana 

r„V Ita latte tet ", d ” STmClSi This to 15,000 „d 

and partly to the excess of male- B reaten During the present 

in 1911 was 20,000. Ia i former years i ^ orAy \ Qfi ^ W ere 

century out of 33,000 Indian immigr* number of males and the 

toll w. r w XTSto lte OS Fopottto ol CotoJ'lo* 

number of females is stead ly bccomu ^ q{ ^ Indians were born in 
Indians rises. At present ? numbers between the males and female^, 
the Colony. The dhproporhon o no t reduce the death 

up’to S prcscnl the *5S“ » 

an increase may be iooxt J mi 
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British Guiana is comparable with that in India, it, of course, compares very 
unfavourably with that of the United Kingdom, which has an annual death 
rate of about 15 per mille. 

44. The authorities in the Colony are alive to the significance of these 
figures and attribute the high death rate, directly and indirectly, to impure 
water supply which conduces to such diseases as enteric fever, dysentery and 
diarrhoea ; to malaria which is prevalent in many places owing to the swampy 
nature of the Soil ; to filariasis, a disease spread by the mosquito ; and to hook- 
worm (ankylostomiasis), due to fecal contamination of the soil. 

45. As regards water supply it may be noted that, though Water abounds 
in the coastal districts, the swamp water is very impure and bad for drinking 
purposes. In the past the two best sources of supply have been : — 

[a) Rainwater run off roofs of houses into cisterns by those who have 
large wooden or iron roofs. 

lb) River water brought in canals from the upptr reaches of rivers in the 
coastal region. 

Roof water is apt to be contaminated, and river Water is usually of a 
brownish tinge, due to the colouring of vegetable matter in the forest regions 
from which it comes. Tlxis river water, brought down in open canals, is the 
general water supply of the Colonj\ It is not ideal, and is liable to contamina- 
tion in the open canal, but it is a fairly healthy supply ; and when the canal 
is well guarded and the water is specially treated, it may be regarded as satis- 
factory. In villages and settlements where there is no drinking water canal 
the water supply is often very bad, though on the rivers and creeks the water 
from the middle of the river is reputed to he wholesome. Nine years ago boring 
for artesian water was started, and such water has been tapped at depths vary- 
ing from 300 to 1,000 feet in 27 cases. Some excellent artesian wells exist, 
to the great advantage of the people, and it is proposed to extend such opera- 
tions as funds permit. 

46. In the matter of malaria the problems is similar to that in India, and 
resolves itself into questions or surface drainage and the use of quinine. The 
-question of drainage has been considered in Chapter I ; but I do not see how 
the eradication of malaria by this means can ever be considered as a practicable ' 
proposition for a country with the physical characteristics of the coastal tract 
of British Guiana. Quinine is supplied free at schools and sold cheap at post 
offices, and is supplied free of cost by the sugar estates to their labourers. 
Cholera and yellow fever are absent and small-pox very rare. The devastat- 
ing effect of the influenza epidemic which 'went "round the world in 1918-19 is 
shown by a mortality of between 6,000 and 7,000, attributed to this cause, 
giving an incident of mortality which is, I understand, comparable with that 
in India at the same time. 

47. The medical and sanitary authorities publish reports and elaborate 
statistics which read very much like similar publications in India, but I am 
not competent to offer any definite opinions on such matters. In the matter of 

(M) 88 E. H. T._ 
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malaria which I imagine to be much the most serious evil in the Colour 
I would hazard the opinion that the situation of the coastal tract is very similar 
to that in the Bombay Konkan. Close to the coast the tract is usimllv 
healthy, sometimes remarkably so, but as you get further back malaria 
increases, and in the regions of swampy jungle at the hack of the alluvial kit 
I understand that it is very bad. 

48. There is a Government Medical staff of 3G doctors, and the total 
number of qualified doctor's in the Colony is 53. There is also a staff of 
dispensers, who, after a period of service in a hospital \ often set up time 
stores of their own, Of Government medical institutions there are six 
public hospitals with dispensaries attached, eight dispensaries, a lunatic asylum 
and a leper asylum. At these hospitals and dispensaries treatment can he 
obtained on payment of a fee or free, of charge by those who obtain a certifi- 
cate of poverty. There are also some thirty hospitals under the control of the 
sugar-estate authorities at which those w orbing on the sugar estates are entitled 
to free treatment and free diet, as prescribed by the doctor, during the time 
that they are in hospital. I inspected a number of such hospital and consider- 
ed them to be satisfactory. Hospital and medical facilities are much more 
readily available m British Guiana than they are in India. 

49. The only other Government activities which need be mentioned here 
are the Alms House in .Georgetown where 788 paupers are maintained, of whom 
half are Indians, and the grant of ont-door relief to the poor. The number 
of poor persona so relieved in 1919 was 1,809 adults and 1,609 children. 


50. In theory education is compulsory in the Colony to all between the ages 
of 0 and 14 in urban districts, and between the ages of 6 and 12 in the rural 
districts. Attendance for 1?1 days a month in the former districts and for 
7\ days a month in the latter, satisfies the law. In practice it is not found 
possible to enforce this regulation completely, end the percentage of children 
within the compulsory limits to be found on the school registers is only SO 
per cent, for boys and 04 per cent, for girls. Warnings are issued every year 
in some 3,000 or 4,000 cases to parents who do not send their children to school 
aud in 1919 convictions for this offence were obtained in 2,000 cases ; but the 
fines inflicted are small and amounted, on the average, to less than Be. 1 each. 
Apparently, however, the children who do attend school are present on far 
more days than the law requires, since the average attendance is well over 
half the number of children on the books. If parents wish to keep their 


children at school between the ages of 12 and 14 the law provides that they 
should pay the teacher 4 cents (2 annas) a week. It is found that, on reaching 
the age of 12, 96 per cent of the children are withdrawn from school ; and of 
the fees which are payable for the residue kept at school between the ages 
of 12 and 14 the proportion whichromains unpaid is notless than 95 per cent. 
The teacher is unwilluig to attempt to enforce the payment in any case, since 
it would mean that the child would be withdrawn from school. There are 224 
Government primary schools, besides the schools of the Canadian mission 
where some 1,000 children are educated. Half the population of the Colony 
above the age of 5 are said to be literate. Indians appear to be the class which 
takes least advantage of the education offered. less than 8,000 ' Indian 
children attended the primary schools in 1919 out of a total number of 34,000 
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pupils. Tims while the Indian community forms more than ono third of the 
population, they send to school less than one quarter of the total number of 
pupils. Over half of the teachers are women. 30 per cent, of the teachers 
are certificated. Amongst the teachers are 15 Indians of whom C are certi- 
ficated. The standard of teaching at the schools is not considered to he high, 
but the general housing and management of the schools appeared to me to be 
satisfactory. There are ll secondary schools providing for 900 pupils, an 
industrial school which provides for ICO ; and ut the Queen’s College in 
Georgetown a high class education can be obtained. 

61. There is one institution in the Colony to which reference must be made. 
Which exists for the benefit of immigrants. This is the Immigration Depart- 
ment. It consists of the Agent General for Immigration, who is stationed 
at Georgetown where he has an Assistant and the headquarter office, and two 
other Assistants stationed at Berbice and Suddie, respectively. The duties 
of this Department are to make all arrangements for the arrival from and 
departure to India of immigrants ; and in former days its duty was to watch 
and control the working of the laws and regulations relating to indentures. 
Now that indentures have been abolished, a considerable part of its duties 
and powers have gone but the Agents of this Department still have a mass 
of work to do in connection with complaints which are made by Indians regard- 
ing their dealings with other Departments of Government, Local Boards, Sugar 
Estates and other employers. They wind up estates of deceased immigrants, 
When necessary, take charge of immigrant orphans and interest themselves 
in destitute immigrants. Number of applications for interventions in purely 
domestic matters are also made to this Department by immigrants. The 
powers which it exercises as regards the settlement of disputes are not very 
extensive ; but it does what it can, afid its influence brings a considerable 
advantage to immigrants.. Now that indentures have been abolished and 
Wages are settled entirely by the play of economic forces, the operations of this 
Department must tend largely to become those of a Labour Bureau ; and 
I think that it is desirable that this should he recognized, and the work of the 
Department deliberately organized on this basis ; but the time has certainly 
not yet come when the Department can afford to give up the activities of a 
paternal nature which it now performs for immigrant Indians. 


BANT II. 

EXAMINATION OP COLONIZATION SCHEMES. 

Chapter VII, — Comparison of Schemes, and Examination of the only 

Authoritative one. 

52. With regard to the second of the terms of reference, we were con- 
fronted at the beginning of our enquiry with a difficulty ; and to explain tliis 
difficulty clearly it is necessary to go into some detail. In 1916, the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana was informed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that HiB Majesty’s Government had assented to the recommendations of the 
Government of India that indentured immigration to the Colony of British 
Guiana should be abolished, but that it would be allowed fot another five years 



Xu 1‘Jir, the Government of British Guiana was mfonned bj (!to Soctefm ’ 
of State for the Colonies that immigration of Indian's to British Gutaim-mni < 
cease immediately, and tliatno further immigration under the old system " 
take place. Jt was also intimated that no further immigration from 1* 
to any Colony would he porn itted imder any new scheme unless the Color, f 
agreed -’1 -H '"’"indentures. In accordance with the orders reform! 

to abo’ ■ . into British Guiana from India in iiwmmai. 

ships came to an mid m April J 91 7. In January 1019, a General Colonization. 
Committee was formed in British Guiatia, contisimg cf members of the Com- 
bined Court and other members co-opted to represent all interests anil races 
to consider & scheme for future immigration into the Colony. RuinorouBSult- 
committees and branches ofsub-coimmtteesweie formed to considerthekbotif 
needs of the various industries, to explore all' possible sources from which 
immigrants might bo drawn and to mature a scheme to secure future immi- 
gration. In February 1919, the Combined Court (?,c., legislature) of Biitfeh 
Guiana pissed a Resolution “ requesting the Governor to make arrangements 
to send to the United Kingdom a deputation consisting of members of vaims 
races in the Colony, with the view of laying befeje Jhs Majesty’s Government 
n representation of the. needs of the Cpiony both for the maintenance of the 
pxesenfc industries and lor their extension : and to show the advantage which 
the Colony affords to immigrants from other countries.” The Combined 
Court also pledged itself to had the funds necessary for sending such a deputa- 
tion, the work of which was to be based op the lines to be recommended by the 
Goneiftl Colon i nation Committee, The sub-commit tees appointed submitted 
reports end on 14th April 1919 the Governor was presented with the report 
of the General Colonisation Committee, which consisted of the Final Report of 
the “Pioposnls and Finance Sub-Committee ” and he made remarks on it 
A report- of the whole proceedings refer) ed to above 1ms been published in a 
compilation entitled “British Guiana — Colonization Scheme”, Meantime 
fhe Delegates wore selected and sailed for England in June 191 9. After cleh- 
beratious in the United Kingdom, five of the Delegates proceeded to India in 
October 191 9, An account of their operationsin India is contained in a report 
by Mr. T, Greenwood published in March, 1920 Apart from this report, 
another publication entitled "British Guiana Imperial Colonization Scheme’’ 
was issued by Dr. Wharton and Mr, Lucklioo, the two Indian Delegates who 
proceeded to India. A pamjililet entitled “ Biitish Guiana and the Empire " 
signed by Messrs. Greenwood, Murray, Dias and Nunan was also issued. The 
scheme, however, which the Government of India appears to have regarded as 
authoritative was the scheme entitled “Summary of Biitish Guiana Colo- 
nization Scheme ” which was apparently drawn up by Dr. Nunan, the Chair- 
man of the British Guiana Delegation, and is printed as an accompaniment to 
Resolution Mo 1873 of 7th May 1 920 of the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce. It was this scheme which was considered by ihr Committ.ee of , 
fim Imperial Legislative Council early in 19 20 when they also interviewed 
Dr. Nunnn and Mr. Luckhoo as the accredited representatives of the deputa- 
tion from British Guiana. 


53 It was to examine this scheme that we were sent out to Bubsh Gumna. 
Upon our arrhal m British Guiana wo were informed by Bib Excellency the 
Governor that the scheme put forward by Dr. Kunan to the Committee of the 
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Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi in 1920 was not authoritative or official ; 
and he presented to us, in substitution of Dr. Nunan’s scheme, another scheme 
entitled Biitish Guiana, Colonization Scheme. Information forintending 
Colonist s. As forwarded by Colonial Office to India.Office.” This was supple- 
mented, by a Memorandum. The Scheme , and Memorandum are given in 
Appendix VIII, Ilis Excellency further informed us that th'c terms cf this 
scheme oannot be regarded as a definite offer, but must be regarded in the nature 
of a proposal for discussion. Iff this connection, therefore, all that I can do 
is to note the salient points ol these two schemes aiid the'prineipal points in 
Which they differ, and to consider the scheme of His Excellency the Governor 
bf British Guiana iff the light of a tentative offer. 

.54. I may note in the first place that both the schemes put forward by 
Dr, Nuiiati arid, that now shown to us by His Excellency the Governor were 
prepared in 1920 when sugar prices were very high, and wages in British Guiana 
Were also ‘much higher than the normal, while the present time is one of very 
low sugar prices, and Wages also have fallen greatly. The figures of wages, 
therefore, as mentioned in both these schemes, cannot be taken as applicable 
to the present time or as normal! 

55. The following shows in tabular form the main proposals made in these 
two schemes, and indicates the main differences that exist between the two 
schemes. 

Dr. Nunan's proposals. Ilis Excellency the Governor's proposal. 

(1) Direct Settlement. 

Indian settlers to bo emigrated in 
families to British Guiana with the help 
of free passages. Any immigrant may 
take up land on the ordinary terms if he 
is in a position to do so. The Government 
of British Guiana is prepared “to give 
grants of Crown Land ’’ to immigrants on 
arrival in the Colony who have some means 
of their own and are in a position to settle 
at once as independent small farmers. 
The Government may be willing to make 
money advances to such settlers when the 
financial situation permits. 

If immigrants come to British Guiana 
at their own expense the Government would 
be willing to make more liberal grants of 
■land and might be willing to contribute to 
the cost of preparing such land and erecting 
buildings. 

(2) Immigrants mho Come to work- as hired labourers in the' first instance. 

If the settler prefers, to accept employ- Immigrants to receive employment with 
merit , to ; begin with, the Govemmept . of registered employers, if they desire such 
British Guiana guarantee him work at local employment at the outset, at current rates 
rates together with housing accommoda- of wages, free housing, hospital and medical 
tjon, garden plot and grazing privileges. , - treatment for three years, and certain con- 
TVages are sufficient to enable immigrants cessions with regard to rations and milk 
to live comfortably arid to save money,' for women and children. 

4 and are to bo controlled by Arbitration 

Boards. >. 4 - 


Indian settlers to. . be, emigrated in 
families to British Guiana with the help or 
free passages, to get .land assigned to them 
on the ordinary, existing, easy terms, to 
receive assistance in selecting their land, and 
to receive, financial assistarice to enable them 
to set up as small farrriers. 
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P)\ Abounds proposals. 

(3) lieu nr A 

Reward grants of 5 acres of coast or 
Hver land, specially protected by embank- 
ments from flood, prepared for irrigation, 
dram ago and cultivation, will be given to 
families who liave completed three years of 
residence in the Colony, during which they 
Lave been engaged either for themselves or 
for employers in nny form of flgricullmal 
avork in the Colony. To make such lands 
available the Colony ia prepared to spend 
$H million. Further assistance mil bo 
given as regards housing Accommodation 
and fanning equipment. 


Ilh lh(4kntq the Governor's propasch, ,* 
grants nj h ml , < 

A special Retfartl Giant, of land. ' p ty~ 
tooted fnim Os not liable to floods drain 1 
ed find suitable for cultivation of g 0(ra 
to the head of the colonist family of,o; 
two Seres to a single colonist (maa’o- 
-woman) whore the claimant lias engaged 
m any form of agriculture under a registered 
employ or for three years continuously The 
cost of preparing these lands will be home 
by the Go\ eminent of tlio Colony Tho 
title to such land will be conditional on the v 
fulfilment of the requirements of the Bnfish 
Guiana Crown Lai)d3 Regulations in regard 
to the payment of fees and beneficial o«u 
pation. The fees payable will ho five annual 
payments of (>1 per acre, each made in of 
vaneo at tho licgi lining of each year. 


(f) llcixllnntion, 


(a) Free after 7 yeflt's residence. 

(h) At } of tho cost of tho passage after 
S years residence, 

(e) At 1 tho cost of the passc.go after 
3 years residence. 

(d) Free at any time (under certain con- 
ditions) if the supervising officer of 
tho Government of India so direct. 


(n) Free after 7 years residence. 

(fi) At 4 °f the coit of the passags 
or £7 10'. whichever is tho Im, 
after 5 years residence. 

(c) At 1 the cost of the passage, or, 
£15, whichever is the less, after 
three years residence. In tho 
case of colonists’ children the 
above amounts arc halvcdi 
(r?) Free at nity time, if the super 
vising officer of the Government 
> of India or tllo Chief Colonization 
Officer so direct. 

K.B . — It is doubtful -whether the Legis- 
lature would bo willing to nSoimle tho obli- 
gation to give free passages back to India 
in tho case of immigrants who did not serve 
for a minimum period under registered em- 
ployers ; but it would probably agree to 
repatriate any immigrants whom the re- 
presentative of the Indian Government fit 
the Colony might for special cause decal it 
desirable to repatriate, 


(5) Supervising Officer. 


The Government of India to appoint its 
own supervising officer in the Colony, at the 
coat of tho Colony. 


Tho Government of India fo have A 
supervising officer- in the Colony- (It 
is cot stated who is to pay for this officer, 
but the Colony could bear the cost only if 
tho expenditure were sanctioned by tho 
Combined Court of British Guiana). 


58. Now comparing these two schemes, the most obvious differences 
arc that while in the first scheme all immigrants who are engaged in agricul- 
tural work are to quality in three years for Reward- Grants of land, and all 
min grants are to qualify for repatriation, under the second sc nine o y sue 
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immigrants as work for a registered employer are eligible for these benefits. 
In the first scheme confidence i' expressed as to funds being available for the 
purposes indicated, while the wording of the second scheme is more guarded 
in this respect. Apart from this, however, the general suggestion of the first 
scheme is that the bulk of the immigrants are to be settled directly on the land 
on arrival in the Colony, while the assumption in the second scheme is that the 
great bulk of the immigrants will, in the first instance, have to work as labourers 
for registered employers. It is for this reason that Dr. Nunan’s scheme is 
regarded by many in the Colony as a “ Colonization Schemes,” while His 
Excellency the Governor's scheme is regarded as a “ labour scheme.” Many 
public bodies and individuals brought this distinction to our notice, and a 
strong body of opinion declared itself in favour of a colonization scheme, and 
not in favour ot a labour scheme. I consider, however, that this is a distinction 
which denotes no practical difference, since investigations have made it clear 
that there is at present no unoccupied land available in British Guiana in such 
a condition and situation as would offer any prospect of success to Indian 
immigrants who might attempt to settle upon it immediately on their arrival 
in the colony as independent peasant farmers. The scheme put forward by 
Dr. Nunan and his colleagues appears to have been based upon a misappre- 
hension of the physical facts which govern the agricultural situation, and upon 
a mistaken idea of what the Colony could afford. It therefore remains for me 
to examine the scheme now put forward by His Excellency the Governor, 
remembering that this scheme is only a tentative one, and that on matters of 
policy and finance the Court of Policy and the Combined Court have the last 
word in British Guiana. 

57. Now the scheme which appears to me to be the most attractive, and 
which I imagine would appeal most to public opinion in India, is a scheme 
which would provide for the immediate settlement on suitable land, as small 
holders, of the Indian immigrants. It must, however, be recognised that the 
circumstances would have to be very unusual in any colony to enable the 
government to settle immediately on the land, as independent farmers, all 
immigrants who might choose to come, whether they were possessed of capital 
and agricultural skill, or not. I know of no colony which attempts to work 
any such miracle. The circumstances in British Guiana are exceptional ; 
and in Chapter X I suggest a scheme, which appears to me to be both workable 
and attractive, whereby selected Indian cultivators, without any appreciable 
capital, but possessed of agricultural skill, might be settled immediately on 
their arrival on excellent land, with good prospects of success. The scheme 
put forward by His Excellency the Governor, on the other hand, provides for 
the immigration of an} 7 class of Indian immigrants, as in former times, and 
assumes that most of the immigrants will, of necessity, work for wages when • 
they first arrive, and it guarantees to them work with selected employers. It 
assumes that during a period of three years they will learn the conditions of the 
country, accpiire some agricultural skill and save little money ; and at the end 
of three years of such work it offers them grants of suitable land. For such 
as do not wish to remain in the Colony it offers repatriation on far more generous 
terms than have existed in the past. I think that the terms offered me a? 
good as the physical and economic facts of the situation at present .make it 
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possible to. offer. The question is whether they .are sufficiently attractive 
from the point of view of tho Indian immigrant. In Chapter V it has .'been ; 
shown that in the past a largo number of the Indian immigrants have re ached : 
affluence and competence, and'apart from' tho old svstem of indenture with 
its objectionable penal clauses, which lias now been abolished, the two chief 
difficulties have been that men who had done well as labourers and who wished 
to take up land wore often unablo to obtain suitable land,- while men who did 
badly as labourers and who wished to return to India were in many cases unable 
to get repatriated. Tlie scheme now put forward offers suitable land-holdings 
after three years servico to such as wish to settle, or in the alternative guarantees 
repatriation, freo of cost, after 7 years, which' is a great improvement on the 
existing arrangement by which repatriation is granted only after 10 yearn 
service, and then at a charge of I the cost of tho passage in the case of males 
and tho cost of tho passage in tho case of females. I have referred to the 
holdings mentioned in this offer as “ suitable ” holdings ; bv which I moan 
that they appear to be suitable, inasmuch as tho terms of thy offer are that they 
are to bo imrauno from flooding, drained and suitable for cultivation The 
location of sncli lands lias not bocii settled ; So it was not possible to spo them, 
nor is it possible to express any opinion about them except as regards what 
appears from the terms of tho offer. There is, however, plonty of rich land 
which could be put into condition suitable for the formation of small holdings 
by means of e.mpoldoTitig operations and the construction of roads. This 
is merely n matter of cost, and the Colonial Government say that they have 
funds for the purpose and are proparod to spend them. 

58. Amongst the labouring classes in the Colony there was a good deal 
of opposition to this scheme, since it was thought that the effect of importing 
fresh labour would be to keep down wages. 'Further, tiro labourers, both 
Indians and those of African race, objo itod to concessions being offered to new- 
comers which were not offered to themselves. Such objections are natural. 
Care should certainly be taken to see that labour is not imported in excess of 
requirements ; and at a time of groat depression, as at present, it would bo 
disastrous to flood the country with surplus labour. It seems to me, however, 
that it is unlikely that the Colonial Government would attempt to do anything 
po prejudicial to its own interests. Further it is capital which employs labour, 
and nothing will do so much to attract fresh capital to the Colony, for tho 
development of its undoubted resources, as the knowledge that labour can be 
obtained. ' For greater security it would be desirablo that tho Government of 
India should have a supervising officer in the Colony, to adviso them regarding 
the domand for labour at any timo, and the wages available, so that the supply 
of IabouT might be regulated in accordance with circumstances. The scheme ■ 
put forward suggests the appointment of such an officer. To make the labour 
situation clear to the supervising officer and to' others it would be desirable 
that figures of wages and cost of living should bo worked out at frequent intervals 
in the°Colony, and the demand for labour estimated. Subject to these safe-’ 
guards I think that the scheme proposed by His Excellency.. the Governor of 
British Guiana is a suitable ono and would provide favourable-terms for Indian 
Immigrants. The scheme is put forward tentatively for discussion, and I 
that it merits favourable consideration. 
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PART III. 

THE NECESSITY FOR FURTHER GUARANTEES REGARDING THE 
STATUS OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS. ■ 

CllAPTETl YIII. — EXAMINATION OF THE STATUS OF INDIAN* IMMIRUANTS. 

59. -Political Stalin;. — Tho Government of British Guiana consists of 
a Governor, an Executive Council, a Court of Policy and a Combined Court. 
The Court of Policy and the Combined Court between them exercise the 
ordinary functions of a parliament or legislative assembly, tho former passing 
laws, the latter exercising financial control. Tho Court of Policy consists of 
the Governor, seven official members and eight- elected members. The Combined 
Court consists of the members of the Court of Policy, together with six elected 
financial roprasentatives. In practice it usually works out that tho official 
mombe.rs have a majority in the Court of Policy, and the elected members in 
the Combined Court. The latter, by holding tho power of the purse, can 
control the colonial policy to a great extent, and can block government action 
of which it does not approve, by cutting off supplies. 

Subject to a property qualification anyone who is eligible ns a voter is 
eligible for election to the Court of Policy ot the Combined Court. • 

GO. Any male person is entitled to a vote who — ' 

(1) Has attained tho age of 21 years. 

(2) Is under no legal incapacity. 

(3) Is a British subject by birth or naturalization. 

(1) Possesses the following property qualifications : — 

(a) ownership of not less than three acres of land ; 

or (b) ownership of a house, or house and land, of the annual rental 
or value of not less than $9G ; 

or (r) occupation or tenancy of not loss than six acres of land; 

or { it ) occupation or tenaey of a house, nr n house and land, of an 
annual rental or value of not less than $192 ; 

or (c) possession of an annual income or salary of not less than $180 ; 

or (/) payment of direct taxes to the extent of $20, or upwards. 

Gl. Subject to the above, the only disqualification for being a voter, wortli 
recording, in in the rase of a man who canr.otrend and write some language. 
It will thus he seen that the qualifications [or (he franchise are literacy and 
a low property qualification. No distinction of any hind is made between tho 
different races in (he Colony ; blit (he various races make use of the franchise 
to nn extent which varies greatly. Out of 38, ICO adult mnks of the black 
and coloured population 3,100 are registered voters, while out- of 'll, COO adult 
male Indians only 000 are registered voters. The Blacks form 08 per cent of 
the electorate, the Indians, who are the larger community, form only 8 per cent. 
Why in thin ? Amongst the immigrant Indians a large proportion is wholly 
illiterate in any language ; hut amongst the Indians lmrn in the Colony (08 
per rent of the Indian (omrmmilv) the great majority are literate, niid largo 
M88EUJ, 
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humbons of Indians certainly .have the property qualification. The reason 
why there are not more registered Indian voters is that the majority 'of Indians 
in British Guiana have up to the present not been interested in politics and 
nave not taken the trouble to get their names registered. Thus while 8 per 
cent, of the adult males of the Black and Coloured population have registered 
their names as voters, only 1 per cent, of the Indian's have done so. The result 
is that the Black and Coloured vote controls the political situation, and the 
weight of the Indian vote is almost negligible. 

At the present time, however, the Indian community is waking up to its 
opportunities in this respect, and various Indian organizations are inducing 
more Indians to register their names. There is no Indian member of tbe Court 
of Policy, and only one Indian member of the Combined Court. 

02. It will be realised that Indians in the Colony do not exercise political 
influence in any degree proportionate to their numbers ;but if is recognised by 
them generally that tho remedy for this lies in their own hands. In this con- 
nection it is worth while to quote a paragraph from the address presented to- 
us Ly ‘‘The British Guiana East Indian Assoeiaticm,” the most important 
Indian political association in tho Colon}', viz :■ — 11 As members of the com- 
munity in general, with jyhomwe liveiu harmony and good fellowship, we are 
also pleased to state that we enjoy equal political and municipal rights and the 
other privileges of British citizenship, as well as freedom in the exercise of our 
religious rites and practices.” It was alleged, on one occasion, that in some 
cases Indians were debarred from registering themselves as voters on the ground 
that they were not literate in English, although the law provides that literacy' 
in any language is sufficient. During the period of our stayin the Colon}' the 
Government of British Guiana had an enquiry made regarding, this allega- 
tion, with the result that the facts alleged were not substantiated in any case. 
Various suggestions were made to us for altering tho electoral system of the Co- 
lony with a view to give Indians greater political preponderance than at present. 
It was suggested that a system of communal representation or of proportionate 
representation should be introduced, that the literacy test should be abolished, 
the property qualification lowered, and that various changes should be made 
in the details of the electoral system. I think, however, that the Indian 
community generally appreciated the fact that they had political rights eqtinl 
to those of any other community, and that the reason why they did not. exercise 
greater political power was that they neglected to use the rights which they 
possessed. I have no recommendations to make for any change in the electoral 
system, nor do I know how far the Colonial government would be prepared to 
agree to any specific proposal put before it ; but I am satisfied that it is the 
Mention of the constitution to give equal rights of representation to all com- 
munities ; and if it is found that, in any details, the present arrangements do 
not secure this object, I believe that the Government would be prepared to 
make the changes of detail necessary to secure it, if the Indian community 


were to represent the matter. 

63. As regards the social, legal and religious status of Indie ns in the Colony, 
all races are on an equality, and it is open to Indians, as to others, to m e any- 
where and in any way that they can afford, ard (o carry on any oecupa ion 
that thev mav desire. There is some rivalry, and, in places perhaps hostility 
between the Indians and the Blacks : but on the whole the two communities 
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pet on fairly well together. It is also open to anyone to follow any religion 
that he may desire. There are 100 Hindu temples and Mahommedan mosques 
in the colony, and the ‘authorities of the Sugar estates give facilities for 
t he building of such. The oniy matters in this connection brought to our notice 
which require mention are the following. 

GT. Marriage hues.— The position is briefly this. Indians can he n arried 
by their own priests and in accordance with their own rites, but such matriages 
are not legally recognised unless they are notified to a Marriage Registrar 
It is claimed that such notification is necessary to enable the authorities to 
record the marriages, and that if innrriaj&s are not officially recorded the auth- 
orities arc not in a position to recognise them. On the other hand, it is urged 
by some members of the Indian community that they do not have to notify 
marriages in India, and should not have to do so in British Guiana. The 
point, in connection with which the matter often assurines importance is 
this. If an Indian dies intestate and leaves property, but. according to the 
official marriage register, lias no wife in the Colony, enquiries are made regarding 
his relatives in India, and if these can be traced, the property is consigned 
to them, though the deceased may have children living in the Colony who are 
not regarded as legitimate because no marriage has been registered. Casta 
have occurred where this has happened, and such cases constitute n grievance. 
If no relatives can be traced in India the property is made over to the children 
of the deceased, though they have no legal status, us a matter of grace and non 
ns a matter of right. On the one side, it may lie argued that it is an easy 
matter for Indians to notify their marriages if they wish to do so. On the 
other side, it is regarded ns a linrdship that the children of a permanent marriage, 
considered by t lie Indian community to be binding, should be treated m 
illegitimate and debarred from inheriting their father's ptopeny, simply 
because tho marriage was never registered. The difficulty appears to he this. 
The marriage customs of Indians in British Guiana are in a state of transi- 
tion. The older generation adhere to the custom of child-marriage and 
marry off their children in childhood, with or without notification to the 
Marriage Registrar; but when the children grow older, they are often not, 
content to abide by the choice of their parents, and seek fresh unions of the'r 
own choice. In the freer life of the Colony women have a position of fur 
more independence than they havo in India, ami it is stated that as ninny us 
75 percent, of the girls married in childhood neck fresh unions in later life. 
If tho marriage originally conducted by Indian priests was never notified, 
those later unions can be legalized. If the original marriage was notified the. 
later union cannot be legalized, so long as both the original emit meting 
parties are nlivo. The matter, therefore, is one of considerable difficult. v. 
Ill's Excellency tho Governor invited tiic opinion of tho Indian delegation 
on the subject, and opinions were expressed by the Indian members of the 
Delegation. I understand that the view of His Excellency tho Governor 
is that he would be prepared to recognize any marriage which is of a 
permanent nature, hut is not prepared to recognize as marriages unions of n 
temporary nature. The matter, is not one on which I feel competent to 
make, any recommendation. 

r>5. Bme <>J Ivlieriianre.—Jn British Guiana inheritance is governed by 
English Law. It was suggested bv some Indians that for Hindus and Mnhom- 
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ittedalls inheritance should be governed by tlicir own personal laws. I nhlJ 
hoiil’d the case fully stated, and the demand appeared to be confined to a |- 
people ; indeed 1 presume that the bulk of the Indians in the Colony bra,' 
experience of Hindu or Mahommcdan law. How Hindu law would" work or. • 

in the circumstances of the Colony, where joint families arc unknown imdmi-' 
not observed, I do not know ; nor do I suppose that the Civil Courts ia Bntiek 
Guiana would be in a position to administer such law. Tile que .tioa was raised 
however, so I mention it. 

GG Cremation of (he death— A demand was made to us that it should ho 
made lawful for Hindus to cremate their doad, in accordance with Hind « 
rites ; and it was brought to our noliee that some years ago a Hindu resident 
in Georgetown had applied to the Municipal authorities for- permission to 
crqmnte a corps and had received a reply to the effect that there was no provi- 
sion of law by which this can be done. There is ho law against it; bid no 
provision has been made for burning grounds, while provision lias boon made 
for burial grounds ; so that burial is the universal custom. The matter was 
refen ed to Ufa Excellency" the Governor who expiessixl the opinion that if 
the Indian community were to represent the matter there would he no difficulty 
in mnldng tile requisite provision. 


PART IY. 

OPINIONS AND F.ECOilDfEIiDATIOYS, 

Chawed lX,-OmiONS and Grievances or Indians brought to our 

notice, 

G7. I now propose to consider the fprincipal opinions expressed to ira 
by Indians on the subject of our delegation, and the grievances put forward by 
them, in the many formal and informal interviews that wc had. 

G8. Renewed Immigration from India .— Opinions wore freely expressed 
in favour of a colonization scheme and against a labour scheme. This matter 
has been fully discussed in Chapter VJh It was also urged that nt> moro 
Indians should be brought for settlement on the land until extensive drainage 
"and irrigation works had been carried out. The problems of drainage and 
irrigation have been discussed in Chapters I and III. 

G9. The Rice Industry .— The industries of rico growing, rice milling ‘and 
rice dealing in British Guiana are almost entirely in Indian hands. The nca 
industry is a large one, and its rapid extension in recent years is shewn by the 
figures given in Appendix III, V.Tien the w orld-widc shortage of food supplies 
occurred in 1919, and the prices of grain went Up with a bound, ltwas considered 
tneccssaiy, with a view to safegiiaid (he food supply of thoColonyand to keep 
down the cost of living, to prohibit the export of rice from British Guiana 
except under license. This naturally hit the rice grower and the nca dealer, 
since the overseas market for their produce was cut off, and t ie price 
fell. Ifc was also -alleged that dealers were left with large a oc -s o £ * 

' their hands, some of which rotted for want of vi*ndy 
interested in "the rice Industry are very indignant with the action « Goi i trrn 
'fee at, -and many who agree that some limitation o._ expta i u a c » y 
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contend that the restrictions were too drastic and were maintained too long. 

. It certainly was hard on the large rice growers to be faced simultaneously with 
the very high rate of wages current in the Colony nt that time and an artifi- 
cially lowered price for their produce. The problem is one which India had 
to face at the same time, and the expedient ndopted in both cases was the same. 
The profits of the rice grower in British Guiana were curtailed, just as the profits 
of the Burma rice grower and the Punjab wheat grower were in India. But 
in British Guiana the large rice grower lmd to face a much larger rise in wages 
than the employers of labour in India had to face. It is not for me to criticize 
the rice policy of the Colonial Government, but in view of my experience 
as Director of Civil Supplies in Bombay, I can well believe that the control 
of rice in British Guiana gave rise to hardship and abuses. The rice growers 
in British Guiana regard the action of Government as an attack on a typical 
Indian Industry. All restrictions on the export of rice have now been removed. 

70. Ca'th '. — An analogous grievances exists with regard to cattle. The 
number of cattle in the Colony is estimated nt 105,000. and the cnlttle returns 
of recent years appear to show that the number is tending to decline. The 
figures are admittedly only rough estimates, and many competent observers 
maintain that the number is far large than that recorded, and that the alleged 
decline is purely imaginary. However this may he, the idea became prevalent 
that something must be done to prevent any diminution in the number of cattle; 
and the expedient adopted was to stop the export of cattle and to prohibit, 
the slaughter of cows except in such cases ns a certificate could be obtained 
from a veterinary surgeon to the effect that a cow was useless for breeding 
purposes. The inevitable effect of this legislation was to depress the cattle- 
breeding industry. Indians are the chief rattle owners in the Colony and 
speak bitertly of the loss which they have sustain d by this legisl iti'on. I think 
-that they have a very genuine grievance in this respect. Such legislation 
■certainly litis deterred people from taking up the cattle industry and lias 
discouraged tho-c engaged in it : ind<od it was bound to produce a result the 
opposite to that aimed nt, and it has done so. In India there arc people who 
clamour for similar legislation : but in British Guiana, where they have trier], 
the Indian people clamour for its repeal. So far. however, these regulations 
remain in force, and constitute a standing Indian grievance, and, I think, 
a valid one. 

71. Appointments in Go eminent nervier . — Some of the higher appointments 
in the Civil Service, the Police and the technical departments of British Guiana 
arc filled hv members of the Colonial Services who are liable to be transferred 
to other British Colonics such ns Hongkong, Cyprus, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
■etc. Such appointments are made in England. Apart from these, appoint- 
ments to Government service in the Colony are made locally, and in theory 
are open to any qualified man. It is alleged that in practice Indians do not 
get a fair share of such appointments : and it certainly is a fact that the number 
•of Indians in Government service is not proportionate to their numbers in tho 
Colony. This is, no doubt, due partly to the fact that Indians are the least 
■educated ingredient in 1 be community. Of the immigrant. Indians (32 per cent, 
•of (he Indian community) the bulk are illiterate in any language, and hardly 
tmy I-.nuw English. Further (he Indian community, as a whole, send lower 
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children to school than do the Blad-R +1 i 

ling of Indians is to be found in the media J Iairs P^- 
inents, and in Government offices of various ) ; Tr F^ De l Mrt " 

working m the chenncal and botanical branches ofVtn'T 1 £* diims 

ment ; but there are few Indians in the suncrior Pnv / gl IulIt,,r »l Hcport- 
and, such as there are, are mainly fSZ ^^mment r ° S te in the Colony; 
number of Indians in the Colony aim 7 th ° - Med,CflI The 

and the pay of Government posts in Brit : sh 18 rc ' at,ve ly small, 

Indians are probably doing michbtterffi trade •“ ^°, Sma31 ^«cated 
than they would do in Governmcnf^vi^ ’ u'£ “ Passions 

that Indians might obtain a greater share in tl,„‘ q ^ possible, however, 
service if they carried more political weight in the Colmly' w Go J erl, ™ pllfc 
neglected their political oppoi turn ties as has lieen ) ' , So { ar they have 

and to this extent the rcLly is £ “flSfr ! 
however, put forward claims to special treatment in ^ In , dmnb ’ 

rcSLf ££ thG **“ ^ho^asa scatffi 

(1) All positions in Government service shall be open to Indians. 

(2) 40 per cent, of the posts in the Civil Service, from Heads of Depart- 

ments downwards, shall be reserved for Indians. 1 

(3) A^postsjn the Immigration Department shall be reserved for 


(4) Where Indians competent to fill these posts cannot be found in 
British Guiana, they shall he brought from India for the purpose. 

I think it unlikely that the Colonial Government would agree to these proposals 
and am unable to make any recommendation in the matter. ’ 

72. Languages Taught in the Schoo’s.— English is the language of the 
Colony, and instruction in the schools is imparted in this language ° Indians 
desire that Indian vernaculars also shall be taught. They are said to be six 
Indian vernacul rs used by Indians in the Colony, but almost all the Indians 
talk Engilish of some kind, the rising generation are receiving their school 
instruction in English, and in the towns there are many Indians of all <las,es 
who no know other language but English, which they talk freely and correctly. 
In some schools Hindustani is taught to Indian children as an optional subject, 
but this instruction does not amount to very much. The Government is anx- 
ious to meet this demand of the Indian community so far ns they can ; but 
additional instruction involves additional cost ; and it is difficult to introduce 
instruction in the Indian vernaculars without reducing the amount of other 
education, which is none too much at present. In the real interests of Indians 
in the Colony I would deprecate any attempt to substitute education in Indian 
vernaculars for education in English, since it would inevitably operate against 
their natural aspirations to take their full share in the life of an Englisli-speak- 
.ing Colony. In the circumstances of British Guiana difference of language is 
probably the cause, more than any other, which tends towards the feeling of 
difference of status ; and so long as Indians strive to remain a people apart from 
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the other communities, it is difficult to see how this feeling can be entirely 
eradicated. Indeed several Indian emigrants complained to me that they 
wished to join the Police Department, but were not eligible as they did not 
know English. This was hard on them, but inevitable under the circumstances 

73. Cost of Return Passages . — The provisions regarding repatriation which 
now affect the great majority of the Indian immigrants who wish to return 
to India amount briefly to this. All immigrants introduced into the Colony 
at the expense of Government or .the [Immigration Fund after September 
1898 arc required to pay as follows for their return passages : — 

Men, half the fare ; 

Women, one-third of the fare ; 

Children accompanying tlicir parents, free ; 

Orphans, free generally ; 

Paupers, free (vide below). 

Payment has also to be made for the warm clothing required on the journey 
by those returning to India. Immigrants wishing for repatriation have to 
notify their wish to the mmigration Office and pay in their share of the passage. 
Provision is then made for them so far as 'steamers can be secured and ac- 
commodation is available. Paupers are apparently provided for last, and 
repatriated as spare accommodation occurs. During the years 1915-18 no 
steamers could ba sacuroJ for'rcpatriating Indians ; but during the years 1919-21 
the following Indians have been repatriated, viz . : — 

Adult males 
Adult females 
Beys . . 

Girls 


Total .. 3/25 


.. 1,983 
.. 1,001 
296 
.. 345 


including 221 paupers. Only those who have been for 10 j T ears in the Colony 
are entitled to assisted return passages. Those who have been in the Colony 
for less than 10 years can secure repatriation on these ships after thercst have 
been prodded for, on payment of the full fare. Before the war the charge 
for a passage from British Guiana to India varied from £10 to £16, according 
to whether the ship was fully filled or not. The charge for a p'aSsage now 
varies between £25 and £38, and the result is that whereas between 1802 and 
1910 the price that had to be paid was $63, of which the returning male 
immigrant was ashed to pay half, viz: $311 phis $5 for clothing, total $361, 
the price that now has to be paid is $156, of which he is asked to pay half, 
viz. : $78 plus $20 for clotning, total $98, which is nearly three times as much 
as formerly. The immigration authorities say that they cannot help the en- 
hanced cost of the steamer passages and clothing, and are simply carrying 
out the terms of thc ngreemcnts ; but to many Indian immigrants in British 
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Guiana this, constitutes an intolerable grievance. They say that they always 
understood that after 10 years they could secure repatriation at a cost of espi ' 
and now they are askedfor $98. The case is a difficult one. Legally I ski 
imagine that the contention • of the Immigration. Authorities is correct - hut 
rt is quite likely that some of the immigrants did originally ask how much their 
share of the cost of these return’ passages Would he, and wore told 
which was the correct figure at the time that thev left India. Their resent- 
ment is natural,, and I think that the case is' one; whete ,the Colonial- 
administration should do their best to be as generous ns possible.' ' 1 

. 74 - Another question which was raised in this connection was the exact - 

rights of paupers to bo repatriated free of cost. In the terms of the agreement, 
the following words occur, viz. Such emigrants os are der, finite or disabled 
shall, with children, dependents or wives, be entitled to a free return passage.”'; 
The authorities interpret this to apply duly to’ “ those who are unable to pay 
their share of the cost of the return passage, and arc pronounced perma- 
nently incapable of labour.” As to the exact legal meaning cf the term “ dcs-- 
tituto ’• I am unable to express an opinion. J do not think that an able-bodied 
man could ordinarily claim a free return passage on that ground, even if ho.' 
,wdre possessed of no visible property ; but if, seems to me, that.' it is straining* 
the interpretation too far to say that, unless a man is pronounced ’to be por- 
manenltV incapable of labour, wo degree ef poverty vill entitle him to a free 
xoturn passage, I think that there must be a considerable class of men, 
more or less broken in health and morale, arid possessed of no appreciable 
amount of property, who may be taken to qualify for a free return- passage 
even though the}' cannot bo pronounced to be permanently incapable of labour. . 
The interpretation of the agreements in this respect appears to me to need care- 
ful consideration, and, if dosirable, a representation, to the Colonial Govern- 
ment. , . „• • 

7o. There is one other point which demands mention hero, and that is 
the position of. the immigrants who return tqjndia. , When these nicn return ■ 
to India they find prices much higher than they were 10 or 20 years ago, they- 
offcen cannot endure the standard of living or the climate of India, they find 
work difficult to obtain, and .they tub up against many social difficulties. The 
result is that soon after their arrival in India a large number of these returned 
immigrants clamour to be sent back again to British Guiana, and, under exist- 
ing regulations, are often not able to procure this. I have discussed the matter 
with some who have been through this ordeal, and others who have experience 
of it, and it seems to, me that the problem is -full of difficulties. The 
only thing that I can say 'in this respect is that it is quite clear to me that it, 
would be mistaken kindness to repatriate to India many of the class of immi- 
grants to British Guiana who are now asking for repatriation. , ■ 

70. Hospital Fees.— In the hospitals, of any suagar estate no fees. arc- 
.charged to people working on the estate ; butin the 0 Government Hospitals 
and S Government dispensaries the system of charging fees, is that all are n sKed 
to pay fees for attendance unless they produce a certificate' of poverty from' the 
poor-relief authorities. Many Indians find this , a hardship .and 'claim that 
inedical assistance should, be given to them free of cost,; . The matter is not, 
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perhaps, one on which any expression of opinion is called for by me ; but the 
matter was brought to my notice so many times, that I mention it. Outside 
Georgetown the total of fees received by hospitals and dispensaries amounts to 
only about 814,000 a year, and the Colonial Government might perhaps find 
it possible to grant medical relief in hospitals free of charge to all who are not 
known to be in a position to pay for it. This would obviate delay in giving 
medical relief, and would provide for the intermediate class of persons con- 
corned, without involving the loss of much revenue. 

77. Drinking Water Supply . — Many complaints were received regard- 
ing the supply and the quality of the drinking water. In the case of some 
villages and new settlements remote from a river or creek, and equipped with 
Ho drinking-water canal, the position is undoubtedly bad, particularly during 
the dry season. What the people asked for in such cases was the construc- 
tion of a drinking-water canal from the nearest river. The problem in each 
case is one of finance. On the various sugar estates water supply is in some 
•cases derived from artesian wells or from some large system of water conser- 
vancy, and is good ; but in most cases it is led by an open canal from some river. 
It is in cases where the water supply of a sugar estate was derived from the last 
source that complaints were received. Tbe system is not an ideal one, and the 
difficulties of preventing the pollution of such a source are well-known in India. 
Still it is on this system that the Colony as a whole depends for its supply of 
drinking water, and the villages which have no such canal would be only too 
glad to have one. In course of time the construction of new artesian wells is 
likely to work great improvement to the water-supply, but in tho meantime all 
that I can suggest is that efforts be made to construct drinking-water canals 
where they are most needed, and that all possible care be taken to protect 
such canals from pollution. The Sanitary authorities have such canals under 
their supervision, and their activities ought to achieve what is possible in this 
respect. 

78. Housing Accommodation on the Sugar Estates. — The mnrjority of 
the labourers working on the sugar estates are housed in the estate ranges, 
consisting of long lines of buildings divided into separate rooms. The ordinary 
type of these is shown in the second picture on page 2 of Appendix IX, but there 
are superior ranges such as those shown in the second and third pictures on page 
4 (a) of Appendix IX. Those ranges ordinarily consist of rooms 14 feel x 
10 feet, with a verandah in front and a small cook room and store room behind. 
To secure dryness some of them are built on ridges thrown up for the pur- 
pose, and others are raised off the ground on timber supports. Some of them 
are floored with planks throughout, others are half floored with planks. A 
single room, with cook room, etc., is allotted to three unmarried males or to a 
single family ; but where a family is large, two rooms are sometimes allotted. 
Anothor type of housing for estate labourers has come into existence in recent 
years. This consists of separate two-roomed cottages with back premises, 
built of wood and raised off the ground ; and one of these cottages is assigned 
to a family. Examples of such cottages are shown on pages 3 and 4 of Appen- 
dix IX. They provide good and comfortable accommodation, and are a great 
improvement on the ordinary type of range. Most estates have a few collages 
of this kind, which were mostly put up a few years ago during the penoc o tho 
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Sugar boom, when funds were plentiful. The authorities of sugar estates art ■■ 
that they mean to build more such cottages when thby can afford to do so fe 
that in the present depression they eannot afford to build such cottages costing 
§200 or $300, apieco. Besides the ranges and cottages erected by the Estate 
authorities for their labourers, there aro usually a certain amount, of homw 
built by tho labourers themselves on land assigned to them 'for this purna=o 
These ate usually built of wattle and mud,- with timber supnorts, split palm 
staves and palm leaf or grass thatch. A good cottage of this description is 
shown on page G of Appendix IX, but there rre many lints far less clUorate 
than this. In these locations the people arc allowed to build as thoy like ml 
to live pretty- much as thoy like. These huts axe often dilapidated and untidv, 
but it is quite possible that (as was sometimes stated) labourers often prefer 
to live undor these conditions rather than in tho more substantial ranges where * 
they axe subjoctcd to sanitary regulations. To return to the ranges, the build- 
ings appeared to me to be substantial and dry, and the compounds fairly ' 
sanitary and adequately supplied with latrine accommodation. These Tanges 
aro not very attractive places, and, of course; have not the charm which is 
seemed by a separate cottage with a garden attached ; but it is difficult tt 
secure 'such advantages for a large body of labourers where expense has to bo' 
considered. The proximity of canals and uator drains also (rule pictures on 
page 7 of Appendix IX) is somewhat rcpollant to anyone coming from n dry 
country, though it would, I imagine, cause no fooling of rcpulvon to anyone 
coming from Bengal. The question is whether The accommodation provided 
is adequate and reasonably comfortable. It lias been provided in accordance 
with regulations and specifications laid down from time to time by Govern- 
ment, and the ranges are regularly inspected by the authorities. I received 
few complaints regarding the accommodation from labourers working on tho 
estates ; but on behalf of the labourers it lias boon represented that the accom- 
modation is inadequate, and that a separate cottage of the improved type ought 
to be provided for each family, in the interests of doconcy and morality. The 
question, cf course, depends on what standard one' is going to take. If the 
standard which some sanitary authorities try to enforce in England of a mini- 
mum of four rooms to tho cottage for each family is to be taken, tire accommo- 
dation is of tource inadequate ; hut I think that the accommodation provided 
in the average range is certainly superior to that which the ordinary Indian 
villager of the poorer cla&s has in Iris own homo, or to that which in India 
Government provides for its police sepoys, forest guards, etc. My personal 
opinion is that the accommodation is adequate under the circumstances, but 
that the sugar estates should be urged to continue the building of the separate 
cottages of the improved type, when finances permit them to do so, and that 
the continuance of such building should bo watched and recorded. 

79. General complaint of ill-tieatmevL — There now remains only one 
other matter to deal with in this Chapter. .At the time of our visit every- 
body in the Colonv was suffering severely from tho depression in tho sugar 
market. There had been a rapid fall in wages for a year or more, and real wages 
were probably at. a, lower level than beforo the war.,. Many immigrants were 
sore at the increased cost of return passages to India, some had personal grie- 
vances, some were sick and others were home-sick. For tho broken men, -the. 
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human, wreckage that I have already described, life was hard and unattractive'; 
It was natural, therefore, that we 'should be assailed with many complaints. 
What added' materially to the number and intensity of the grievances presented 
to us was that the arrival of the Indian Delegation had been awaited with 
eagerness by , the r Indian community. The most extravagant ideas of ouf 
mission were current amongst the working classes ; that we had come with 
ships to take back to India all who wished to go : that we were come to redress 
all grievances' and supply all deficiencies, and so forth. We wore gar- 
landed amidst shouts of “ Mahatma Ghandi KeJai,” and some of the sugges- 
tions made to us by leading men implied the belief that the Golden Age had 
returned, and that questions of expense need no longer be considered. Allow- 
ing for all this, however, I find it necossary to deal at some length with a general 
complaint of ill-treatment, because, if I bolieved that there was any substantial 
ground for such allegations, I should find it impossible to recommend the 
continuance of assisted immigration to British Guiana. Wherever we went 
we were met b} 7 a crowd of the least prosperous classes of Indians, col- 
lected together from the neighbourhood, who complained that they were beaten 
and ill-treated, made to work for long hours, underpaid and often turned 
out of their quarters. These complaints were mainly directed against the 
authorities of sugar estates, the overseers and the sardars ; but in localities 
where sugar estates did not exist analogous complaints were freely made 
against Indian landlords and employers. Now with regard to the sugar estates 
it must be admitted that there arc features in the situation such as leaders 
of organised labour in any western country would object to. The sugar estates 
are by far the largest employers of labour in the Colony, and most of the labour- 
ers depend on them not only for their wages, but for their houses, their rice 
and garden plots, their grazing facilities and their medical attendance. No 
labourer is now under any legal compulsion to continue to work on any sugar 
estate, if he wishes to leave it ; but economic necessity may often compel him 
to do so. If he leaves the estate he does not know what employment, housing 
or means of living he may got elsewhere. When a man has saved $100, he is 
economically a free man. Until he has done so he is not a free man. This no 
doubt is the case in other countries also. Most Indians do reach this state of 
competence ; but many never do so. The principle “ no work no pay ” does 
not appeal to them, and they clamour to be sent back to India “ where some- 
one will look after them.” It must not be thought, however, that in British 
Guiana capital is supreme and is in a position to treat labour as it likes. On 
the contrary, the most marked feature in the economic position of the Colony 
is the great deficiency of labour. It is essential to the success of any estate 
to keep the labourers contented, -and there are a large number of Indians 
who work for the same estate from father to son, and rise to positions of res- 
ponsibility and trust. They have identified their interests with those of the 
estate, and the estate, looks after them well. There are others, however, 
who, for one reason or another, , are not considered to be good workmen, and 
who would not be kept on the estate, if other labour were readily available;, 
There is liable to be friction between the estate authorities and such. If a 
labourer living on the estate, and enjoying the advantages of doing so does 
not. turn. out. to work a reasonable number of days in the week, . .the estate 
authorities bring pressure to boar on him to do so. This constitutes a grievance 
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The. alternative is to dismiss thernan, which in voices turning him out oft/, 
quarters to make room for another man. This constitutes a worse grievance, 1 
I cannot, however, regard the labourers, as a whole, as down-trodden by th 
estate authorities ; indeed I have seen them adopt ‘an attitude of truculence * 
to the manager which I do not think an)' Indian mmiuJar or English fartett * 
would tolerate from his labourers. As regards specific allegations of ill-treat- 
ment such eases were naturally difficult to verify They are bound to occur 
anywhere in analogous conditions ; but I believe that m the Colony they ere 
rare, and that adequate facilities exist for any man who has a grievance toserf: , 
redress. Estate managers are available to receive complaints at specified 
hours. If redress cannot be obtained in this’ way, the aggrieved party 
can complain to the Immigration Agents, whose duty it is to investigate such 
complaints and to lake action on them. Failing this, the labourer ran seek 
redress in the ordinary courts, and has legal practitioners of his own community 
ready to take up his case. I have dealt with the matter at length hecfum 
some loading mon of the Indian community laid stress on the fact that in gene- 
ral labourcis on the sugar estates received bad treatment. The statement 
had been made in India that m the Colonies Indian labourers were treated lib . 
cattle and that nothing was done for their material or moral advancement, 
Mr. J.’ A. Luekhoo, whose opinions have already been quoted in paragraph 7?, 
Asserted in his formal evidence that this statement was applicable to British 
Guiana, though he afterwards modified his remarks to the effect thatit did not 
apply to all estate managers. I think that such an allegation is a gross libel on 
some of the managers whose estates I visited, who take a great interest in the 
welfare of their labourers and have established most cordial relations with 
them. All managers do not reach this standard, and amongst the many 
managers appointed to estates there must be some who are apt to be harsh ;but 
I do not believe that anything like brutality or systematic ill-treatment could 
go on without an enquiry bcingmadc and redress obtained. In this connection, 
I would quote the formal evidence given by Mr. J. W. Permoul, an Indian, Well 
acquainted with the condition of Indians on the sugar estates. Be was a keen 
partisan of Indian rights and aspirations but he gave his evidence carefully m 
a way which impressed me that ho wished to be fair. His statement, as reporter 
in the Press, is subjoined below 


“ Mr. J. W. Permaul, of Rose Hall, Corentyno. said that he had 
travelled to India about sixteen times duiing ten years as a compoun- 
der. He was acquainted with labourers on sugar estates. e 
thought that the wages paid to them were inadequate. The tieat- 
ment S montioncd as meted out to labourers was somewhat exaggera- 
ted, He would not say that the treatment was back but therc var. a 
certain amount of hardship connected with it. A kbouterj ^ com- 
pelled to work in some instances when he was not fit to do so it tli 
estate was in Operation and he was needed he, was compelled To wo k 
and unless he showed distinct signs of sickness no notice was Wien 
of him The country was not fit for habitation outside the estates , 
the lands were not irrigated and drained for 

on them. The drinking water supply wanted looking niter and on 
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most estates it was bad. He mentioned Plantation Albion where the 
water practical!)' passed through the burial ground which was behird 
the hospital. Another point to which lie desired to direct attention 
was the deduction of inon’s wages on complaints made by drivers for 
offences which might he peisonal. Housing accommodation was 
not proper and did not load to the moral upliftment of the people. 
He did not agree that they should introduce immigrants at the present 
time. They Had no room for additional labour for the existing in- 
dustries but they would need them if there was going to be any de- 
velopment. With regard to the Civil Service lie thought that a certain 
number of positions should be reserved for East Indians. They 
wanted a certain amount of controlling power so that when the 
country became prosperous no legislation would be introduced to 
oust them. He drew attention to the question of child labour. 
Under the law no children should be employed under 12 years of 
age, but that was not observed.” 


Chapter X.— Scheme suggested as the dust means or Developing the 
Colony through the Acency or Indian Immigrants. 

£0, In Chapter I the physical features of the Colony have been described, 
and the difficulties in the way of development slated, which briefly consist of 
the cost of draining and laying off the lend in the rich alluvial strip, the infer- 
tility of the sandy strip behind the alluvium, and the remoteness of the hinter- 
land, in the absence of adequate communications. Iffy tours in the coastal 
tract only served to impress upon me these difficulties, and it was not until I 
visited the North West District that I saw country which offered opportunities 
vastly superior to those of the other parts, which indeed presented facilities 
for small holders superior to anything that I have ever seen, though I have 
studied the question of small holdings for some years past in many parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 

81. The North West* District consists of the vast tractof undeveloped coun- 
try to the west of the Colony, between the Pomcroon river and tho Venezuelan 
boundary, a territory nearly 10,000 square miles in extent, occupied by a popu- 
lation of 11,000 persons, half of whom are aboriginals (Caribs, Arnwaks and 
Varraus). In this vast tract the total area under cultivation is only 3,000 to 
4,000 acres, of which 885 acres are cultivated by the Indian community of 
some 400 persons who live almost entirely in Morawhnnn, tho head-quarters 
of the District, and in the adjacent tracts on the banks of the Bariraa and Aruba 
rivers. The tract of country which I was able to inspect in some detail is tho 
country Bouth of Morawhana, surrounded by the Bnrima, Aruka, Koriabo, 
Itabo, Arawaw and Amakura rivers, as far as the Portage on the South (vide 
map, Appendix I). It includes some 120 square miles at present almost entirely 
under fine primary forest, and consists of ranges of hills running to n height 
about 500 feet in places, and dipping sharply in some spots, gently in others. 
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into ’the livers, with a arip of swamp land between the foot of the hill and tin 
Jtver. A large area of these hills consists of red and yellow latent® soils derived t 
from epidiorite and horn blende-schist. They contain finc loamy soils and good ' 
'Clays, some black sols which appear to be fertile, some gravels, and at place an 
outcrop of laterite rock. Towards the south are some soils consisting of Mad 
'sands and cream-coloured textureless clays, presumably derived from pnni- 
tite-gnciss, which are Very unattractive and would probably not be v,orth 
cultivating. Speaking generally, these liills contain a good proportion of \ cry 
fine loams, upon which various kinds of citrus (Seville and faimma ' 
•oranges, limes, grape fruit, etc.), bread fruit, cocoa, coconuts, coffee, pineapples, , 1 
bananas, vegetables and .maize can Hon be seen growing luxuriantly and * 
fruiting profusely. There are good plateaux, approximately flat, to 'which ' 
T have no doubt that good crops of millets, pulses, groundnuts, etc., could lie 
•grown by ordinary field methods. I also fed confident that onions and garlic 
mf which the Colony now imports §140,000 worth a year, largely from Holland, 
'could be grown successfully here, and probably also potatoes. These bills 


•offer good facilities for butler niuking and an unusually good opportunity for 
pig-keeping. They provide a charming place to live in, are healthy and 1 
have a good supply of excellent drinking water. The climate and, general-' ^ 
appearance reminds me strongly of Mahablcshwar in the month of May, with j 
this difference 1 hat the trees are 150 feet high instead of being 15 feci, I wish, 
however, to make it clear that it is in the clay and “ pegass ” soils at the foot 
of these hills that the great wealth lies. These liills were, presumably, origi- 
nally islands in the sea, and the clay soils at their foot is Orinoco mud, similar 
to that of the alluvial belt which stretches along the coast of British Guiana, 


already referred to. The “ Pegass ” soils consist of a deposit of vegetable 
matter, from a few inches to several feet deep, brought down by the local rivers 
and superimposed on the alluvial clay. In the clay lands rice and possibly jute 
could be produced to very good advantage, while the < " pegass ” soi’s produce 
maize, coffee aud many kinds of ground provisions (tmnias, pweei potatoes, 


yams, eddoes, cassava, plantains, bananas, pineapples end black-eyed peas) 
'in great profusion and with a minimum of effort. They are cultivated, year 
after year, with a mixture of 'these crops without the use of any manure, and 
with no tillage of any kind or the use of ony.implement except a cutlass to cut 
back the weeds. It is the combination of these dry hills, healthy for man and 
beast, having soils good .for ordinary field crops and many kinds of fruit and 
Vegetables, having good natural drainage and supply of driking water, with the 
very rich soils at the foot of the hills and an excellent system of natural water- 
ways, through and round the area, with sufficient draft for large ships and con- 
nected with the only river in the Colony which presents no difficulty to the 
-entry of an ocean-going steamer, which makes the proposition attractive 
to a degree which, in my experience, is unique. 


82. To revert to the “ pegass ” soils on the creeks at the foot of the hills 
these lauds are at present covered with dense forest, but the clearing of the 
•forest presents no difficulty to the ordinary settler, and drainage is easier to. 
effect than in other parte of the Colony. The abongmah of this tract aie ex-" 
•pexts at the work and arc ready to imderfakc.it. , The cost of preparing 10 



met of Midi land for cultivation, using nothing hut hired labour, is estimated 
os fol'orvs : — 


Co.-f o f cutting find draining 10 acres of jn-ga^t land on the crock. 


Cutting ■ * • • • • 

Clearing trench path 

Pigging trench, Mumping nntt making dnm*< . 
Digging Kolctr tronrh 

One nmg-uood KoVer 13 feet long .. . 

Bunting . • * • • • 


$00 

$78 

S107 

$S 

$20 

$2 


Total . . $.105 


giving an average of $1fit per acre. 

In practice, however, much of this work would he done by the settler 
by degrees, 

P3. When the land lias been rleared the ordinrry practice is to fni:e 
three crops of maize in the first two yearn; nnd afterwr.rdtt to plant mixed 
crops of ground privi'.ions. I attach r,oine estiim ten of the rest r>f producing 
and the value of such crops, as repplied to me hv the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Such estimates arc apt to lx* optimistic, hut from whnf I saw of the 
produce of such lands I am satisfied that the crops are exceptionally luxuriant. 


Cost of growing 10 acres of vinizc. 

Selected cob com for rowing 10 arm . . . . . . $7 

rinntlng .. .. .. .. E ( > 

Harvesting nnd Irnnrportinp to store .. .. .. $10 

Husking 100 hips .. .. .. .. $8 

Hire of corn rheljer .. .. .. .. $2 

Shelling and happing 100 lings .. .. .. .. $20 

Com of 100 bags ,, .. .. $20 


£82 


Transport of 100 lings from. farm to sleimer .. .. .. $“ 

Freight from Morawlnnn to Cieorgetown nnd market fees in 

fleorgetoun .. .. .. •• $20 

Agency , . . . . . . . , . . . . . $02 

Totnl .. SH7 


Value of 100 hags of maize, at $] per ling, (1 bag — 200 lhs.)=$100. 

The farmer would therefore got- $253, per crop, 

8!. The ground provisions are planted as a mixture, so all that I can 
do is to give the estimate of produce for each of the principal ingredients 
in the mixture, on the assumption that it is grown pure. 



Estimate for crops plowed pus* 


Name of crop. 

Out turn 
per 

10 acres. 

Rate 

per 

unit* 

Total 

Value. 

*< "***W3flS* 

petto \ 
of 

rro\Uh, 

s 

tTannia (Xanlbosoma peregrina) 

; 4500 bags .. 

$3 

| $13,500 

9 month". 

Sweet potatoes (Tpomoi batatas) . « 

4200 bags . . 

$3,10 

S10.000 

5 months. 

fYnms (Dioscorcn nlnfca) . . . . j 

3500 barrels 

$3 

$10,500 

0 months. 

Kddocs fcolocasift esculents) ., j 

3000 bags . . 

1 i 

i $3,600 

5 months. 

f Cassava (ManJhot utilislma) .. j 

1300 barrels ; 

SI '40 [ 

$2,<m 

(5 monflw. 


^Georgetown prices. 
f Several varieties. 


The cost of marketing, agency, etc., for a beg of tannin is estimated 
at Si cents. 


Building material abounds, including 10 varieties of trees which pro- 
vide good timber, and 6 varieties of palms which provide staves, flooring, 
roofing, etc. The settlors have built themselves, remarkably comfortable 
houses. 


From what has boon said it will he imagined that all that a settler ha- 
lo do is to go to this tract, take up land and be happy. J?oi a Yesolutc roan 
of resource this is largely true. I mot many Indian settlers there, includ- 
ing chevnars and bbanpis, who had excellent farms and were living in eon\- 
fortablo houses, with large families, well fed and well clothed ; and they 
were evidently proud of their achievement, as veil they might be Most 
of them have farms of 10 or SO acres, some ns much as 100 acres, and one 
Indian whom I visited had 45 acres under good cultivation. There are two 
great difficulties, ho mover. The first is want of labour. These lanaiioc 

ers all clamoured for more labour to be brought, and some men said that 
they were ready to tako on 10 of 15 men. There certainly is a great lack of 
labour. Hob only are many thousands of acres of this wonderful land lying 
waste for want of men to use it, but, on the land that is cultivated, crops can 
be seen rotting for want of sufficient-men to harvest them. Coffee also has bee 
largely planted and bears profusely, but probably not more than ono-tentti 
of the crop is gathered. The restrotsiuthc groundfoi want of labour. - 

85. What these landholders do, in their efforts to get labour, is to go 
to Georgetown and bring back with them some of the^dd-joh Inamns w 
hang about the Georgetown streets They give them $5 ox G a month, » 
ration of rice, fish and oil, and as much ground provisions as they c a i • 

But those men are mostly broken in physique or mora e, an am - 
them smoke ganja to excess. The landholders can get no. work out of them, 
and the labourers complain bitterly of the treatment which they receive from 
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jJioir employers. A largely signer) petition from the landholders of the North 
West District was presented to me, praying (hat this import of gnnjn might bo 
prohibited. I passed this on to the Colonial Secretary. 

8G. The other difficulty is that this tract is very remote from the markets. 
The difficult;' and cost of sending produce to Georgetown is groat, and the price 
of all articles brought from outside is unduly high. The Indians settled in this 
tract expressed the difficulty by saying " the land is good, the climate is good, 
the waterisgood ; but there is no bundolvst." This sums up the matter. 

87. Hero then is this remarkable land waiting for occupation by good 
cultivators ; and when I remember the number of cultivators in India, in 
the congested parts of the Satara and Itatnagiri Districts, right good fellows 
engagedinthe heart-breaking task of trying to support a family on two or 
three acres of indifferent land, I cannot but contrast (heir present condition 
with the opportunity which awaits them in this tract to lead their traditional 
life as peasant proprietors and to win through to comfort and affluence. At 
present, however, conditions are not such as to make it possible to bring culti- 
vators from India and to leave them to settle down as peasant tarn ers by their 
own unaided efforts, since the land is covered by primary forest from the top 
of the hills right down into the water. Even if a limited amount of assistance 
were given by Government to such se.ltlers the only result that could he ex- 
pected would he a slow and disorder!;- development, unsatisfactory to tlio 
Colony, and attended with much pain and grief to (ho settler; - . Before a satis 
factory settlement scheme can be launched, capital must )>c made availehlo and 
a suitable organisation called into existence to start the clearing of (lm selected 
lands and its division info suitable holdings, to provide tho sawn timber 
necessary for house construction, to provide? wharves and roads, to arrange for 
water supply, sanitation, educational and medical facilities, to advance tho 
money needed by settler; for maintenance mid preliminary operations, to fence 
off grazing areas, to provide live stock, to arrange for the provision of the neces- 
sary supplies and the profitable marketing of the produce, to advise mid guide 
the new set tiers to tho best advantage. 

If tho Colonial Government is in a position to finance any scheme of 
this kind, if might well do c o ■ hut I understand that they would find it difficult 
to provide the requisite funds. It was for this reason that I ventured to put up 
a bdieme to the Colonial Government for the development of some 300 square 
miles of selected country by a company to lie formed for the purpose of settling 
3,000 families on 50,000 acres, the Company to take tho steps necessary for tho 
successful development of the scheme, mid to he recouped for its expenditure 
by a concession of land in the selected area. I believe that such n srhemo 
could ho successfully launched mid worked nf n profit, not only on account of 
flic remarkable physical advantages which the .territory offers, not only on 
account of the Indian settlors that it might hope to attract from India, hut. 
because there is a considerable demand for suitable peasant holdings both in 
British Guiana and in neighbouring West Indian islands, a demand which has 
largely remained unsatisfied owing to the fact that the development of these 
areas has always proceeded on a plantation basis. The essence of this schema 
is that the development should take place on tin* basis of peasant farmers. 
Jn this way tho Colony would receive the nucleus of the population tl at it go 
JlfisitM. 
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fcadly needs, a population which would spread up the existing wafer ^ 
and Would connect up the coastal lands with the interior. An' "outlet for sur- 
plus population would be provided for congested Countries, and excellent lari- " 
litres would he afforded to the settlers themsolves, 1 behove that the existence 
‘of sttch a company would be the best guarantee for the adequate development * 
o! natural reaeources and a steady prosecution of the policy laid down ; jar 
if conditions were not made sufficiently attractive to settlers the company 
Would lose the money that if had invested ; whereas if it carried out its 
policy of development adequately it would soon create land values from winch 
ft could recoup itself, under the towns of its agreement. Apart from the intro- 
duction of fresh settlers from India, the scheme referred to above would inci- 
dentally provide the land suitable for the reward grants contemplated in the 
immigration scheme submitted to us by His Excellency the Governor, would 
satisfy the demand for small holdings which now exists amongst Indians and 
other communities in British Guiana, and would attract settlers from Barbdoee, 
Trinidad and other neighbouring islands and countries where there in demand 
for land suitable for settlers of small means. I am unable to go inio further 
■ detail here ; but I may mention that I have collected much information about 
this tract which is available, if required. 


( Chapter XI.— Summary op Recommeneatioxs axe Coxolusioks. , 

88. I consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana ate such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian immigration, 
and that there are likely to be great possibilities in the future fra Indian settlers 
to obtain fertile land and become substantial peasant farmers. 

89. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to an 
almost unlimited extent, tbe physical and economic conditions .which govern 
the agricultural situation are such that it is hardly possible for ordinary Indian 
immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with success immediately on arrival 
in the Colony. 

90. I believe that it would be quite possiblo to make available large 
areas of land for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists, and to 
call into existence the organisation necessary in order to secure this result 
and to give the settlers the assistance which they would need to tide them over 
their initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
beneficial both to India and to British Guiana. 

91. Though I recognise that nnv scheme which contemplates that im- 
migrants will have to work as labourers on arrival is less attractive than a 
scheme to settle them directly on the land, I would recommend that a regie a e 
immigration of free labourers in' families he permitted from India to Bn is 
Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the scheme presented to us by His 
Excellency the Governor of British Guiana, for the purpose of engaging m pm 
labour in the first instance and of receiving reward grants of land after t r ee 
years’ service. The matter is one for negotiation. 
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. 22. The number of labourers emigrating from India to British Guiana in 

any period needs to be carefully regulated, with reference to the demand for 
labour and the level of real wages which exist in British Guiana at the time ot 
are anticipated in the near future. To effect the necessary adjustment and 
control I would recommend that the Immigration Department of British 
Guiana bo strengthened so that it can undertake the duties of a labour bureau 
more effectively, collect and publish the, requisite statistical information, act 
as a labour exchange, and undertake arbitration in labour disputes, • ' 

■93. I -would recommend that an officer of the (Government ol India be 
stationed in British Guiana, whose duty it should he to watch over the interests 
of Indian immigrants and to keep the Government of India informed of the per- 
„ tinent facts concerning their condition and status. 

94. As regards political status, Indians are on an equality with other 
races in the Colony, and the Colonial Government is prepared to pass an Ordi- 
nance binding their successors, so far as that may be possible, not to make 
any change in the Constitution of the Colony which will operate in such a way 
as to place the Indian community in a worse position than the rest of the popu- 
lation. I would not, however, recommend that any communal privileges be 
granted to Indians in the Colony, of any regulations passed calculated to 
preserve them as a people apart from the Test of the inhabitants, since that 
would be likely to defeat the natural aspirations of the Indian community. 
Under the existing arrangements there is nothing to prevent the Indian com- 
munity from controlling the political activities of the Colony if they wish to 
do so. 

95. The reason why I am in favour of the reopening of Indian immigra- 
tion to British Guiana under conditions of the nature specified, is that I am 

• convinced that the normal conditions of the Colony offer to Indians, of many 
classes and occupations, opportunities fora far higher standard of living than 
India is able to offer them, and opportunities to win through to competence 
and wealth such as they have not got in their own home. In this process a 
fairly large number of men have been broken in the past ; but the tenns of the 
offer made by His Excellency the Governor with regard to reward grants of 
land for such as wish to settle in the Colony and for easier terms of repatria- 
tion for such as wish to return to India, will do much to obviate this. As an 
, additional safeguard I would recommend that the Colony should maintain a 
‘subsidized farm colony for unsuccessful men who Lave not gone under suffi- 
ciently to qualify for the Poor-House, 

96. If Indian immigration is stopped altogether the effect on the labour 
supply of the Colony will be very serious for a time, and it is probable that 
many sugar estates will have to close down, which will react very unfavourably 
on all in the Colony and on the Indian community more than any. In course 
of time the Colony would no doubt find other sources of labour, hut the connec- 
tion with India would gradually cease and the existing Indian community 
would in time become merged in the general population. If Indian immigration 
is again permitted, and adequate development can be secured of such a nature 
MSSEHIt 
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APPENDIX II. 


LAND AND LAND TENURES. 

j 

A. Land, — The total area of the colony is over 90,000 square miles —57 
million a«ros), of which the area cultivated is less than 200,000 acres ; hut, 
apart from land actually cultivated there aro considerable areas held on various 
tenures for grating, wood cutting, mining or speculative purposes. 
There arc other lands on which existing landholders have an option. The 
total area of land over which private rights of every kind exist does not appear 
to have hoan calculated, and is constantly changing; but the general state- 
ment that 99 per cent, of the total area of the Colony is totally unde\ eloped 
and only one per cent developed, may be taken as representing approximately 
the percentage of the total area with regard to which private rights of a per- 
manent nature exist, and with regard to which no such rights exist. Of the 
unoccupied lands, the great bulk is covered by dense forest, and it is only in 
the far liinterland that there are any extensive areas of open grass lands. 

B, Tenures. — The unoccupied land" comprising 99 per cent, of the whole 
area, is known as Crown Land, with the exception of quite small areas which 
have come into the hands of the Government of the Colony by purchase, by 
acquisition, or by levy in satisfaction of a debt. These latter aro known as 
Colony Lands. Until 1914 extensive grants of land were made on a large scale 
to individuals and to companies, conveying proprietory rights in the soil simi- 
lar to freehold rights ; and the bulk of the occupied land on the coastal strip is 
now held on such tenuro, including an area of 167,000 acres held by the Sugar 
Companies, many village lands along the coast, inhabited by East Indians 
and Africans, and some rice lands along the coast and up the crooks mainly 
hold by East Indians. The land held on these terms is the subject of many 
sales and leases, and changes hands freely. The prosent policy is not to make 
such grants of lands, hut to give out land on lease only ; but an exception 
has been made with regard to grants of land not exceeding 10 acres, made to 
small cultivators. This provision was made because it was represented that 
the East Indian farmer preferred to own his land rather than to lease it. 

The regulations at present in force under which property, in Crown Lands 
1 may be acquired are the Crown Lands Regulations of 1919. The most import- 
ant provisions of these regulations may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(1) Application must be made in writing to the Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines for a grant, lease, license or permission relating to 
Crown Lands. ’ , 

Fees — 

Filingfoe So 

Survey fee for land up to 10 acres 87 ' 50 (For larger areas 

‘ the survey fee is proportionally less.) 

Grants to small holders — ’ ' 

* (2) The area disposed of to one person at one time shall hot ordinarily 

exceed -10 acres. 


JKSEIfl. 
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(3) The price of land is now S2-40 per aero , one-fifth of the purchase 
money to be paid at once, and the residue payable in four annual 
instalments. 

(4) The grant is made subject to the condition of cultivation or benefi- 
cial occupation of one-fifth of the grant within two years and J 
of the grant within five years. 

(5) At the end of five years the grant is made absolute, prowled that 

the purchase money has been paid, and the conditions of beneficial 
occupation complied with. 

(G) For five years from the date of the grant the grantee has proferent 
claim to purchase the second dopth of the grant. 

(7) Grants may bo transferred, leased, or mortgaged as soon as they 
become absolute. 

Leases (o small holders — 

(8) Tho area of land leased to any one person at any one time shall uot 

ordinarily exceed 10 acres. 

(9) The length of the lease may extend, at the option of the lessee, to 
99 years : and the lessee is entitled to one renewal for a similar 
period, subject to a revision of the rental, which shall be based on 
the value of the land, apart from any improvements effected by 
the lessee. 

(10) The present rent is 20 cents, per acre, per annum. 

(11) Land taken on lease must be cultivated or beneficially occupied 
ns follows : — 

■Jth of the area within two years. 

Jth of the area within three years. 

(12) Cultivation to be maintained in good order and in husband-like 
manner at all times during the lease, to the (reasonable satisfaction 
of the Commissioner. 

(13) Leases may bo transferred or mortgaged ; but in the case of a 
lease of land not exceeding 10 acres, mortgngo can be effected only 
with the sanction of the Commissioner ; and, if the holder so desire, 
the mortgage may be effected in tho presence of tho Commissioner, 
a Magistrate, Commissary' or Police Inspector. 

N. B . — In the case of both grants and lenses to small holders, made under 
these regulations the rights to minerals, metals, precious stones, coal and oil 
are reserved to Government. 

(14) Grazing leases, arc granted for a period up fo 99 years, up to tho 

limit of 5,00Q acres, at a rent of 10 cents por aero, per annum, 
subject to the condition- that a- minimum head of stock of 2 heads 
of cattle to 5 .acres is- kept and that - tho la'nd is fenced within 
five years. , 

(15) If land given out on grazing lease is required for cultivation or for 

other purposes, Government may resume it aftor paying for actual 
improvements. * 
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Other concessions — 

(1C) Special terms are offered for largo scale cultivation, timber, cutting, 
mining, etc. _ 


APPENDIX III. 

AGRICULTURE. 


The following table shows the progress of agricultural development during 
recent years — 


Year. 

Tots! men 
cult hated. 

Sujrarcane 

P.ico. 

Other 

Products. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

j Acre". 

3003 

118,000 

78,000 

17,000 

21,000 

IPOS 

147,000 

74,000 

39,000 

33,000 

1913 

152,000 

72,000 

35,000 

43,0C0 

1918 

197,000 

73,000 

00,000 

A3, 000 

1919 

190,000 

70.000 

01,000 

, 58,000 


indicating a slight but steady decrease in the area under sugarcane, and a 
marked increase in the rtrea under rice and other crops. The total area culti- 
vated show's a steady increase amounting to 61 per cent, in 16 years. Apart 
from rice cultivation, the crops show mg the most progress arc cocoanuts which 
advanced from 4., 000. to -27,600 acres, and coffee which advanced from 1,000 
to 5,000 acres during the same period. The area under cocoa and ground 
provisions is about stationary. 


Area under vat ions crops in 1919 . 


Sugnrcnno 

* i • m 

l * 

Acres. 

1 . , 70,000 

Rico (including 13,000 acres cropped twice) 

4 * 

. . 74,000 

Cocoanuts _ . . . 

* * ♦ * 

4 ♦ 

. .’ 27,000 

Para lubber .. . , 

• • ♦ ♦ 

• • 

4000 

Cpcoa . . , . 

* * « • 

» * 

.. 2,000 

Limes .. - 

•• *♦ 

<1 • 

.. 1,000 


178,000 ) 
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Ground provisions 


Acre.^ 

Brought forward . . _ 178,000 

18,000 

Totai. . . 100,000 


Of the above totals tbo sugar estates were responsible for the following : — 


Sugarcane 
Bice ... 

Cocoanufs 

Ground provisions 

Rubber, limes, coffee and cocoa . . 


Total 


Acres. 

70,000 

0,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

ss.ooo 


The live stock were returned in 1919 ns follows : — 

' Cat He .. .. .. .. .. .. 103,000 

Ollier live Block . . . . . . , . . . 58,000 


Sugar. 

In 1919, 8(3,971 tons of sugar were produced from 70,876 octcs of enne, 
giving an average of 1-22 tons of sugar per acre of cane. This is a very loit 
average, comparable with that of India taken cs a whole but far below that 
of countries such as Java and Hawaii. It is partly due to poor extraction, 
and partly to poor cane outturns on some of the estates. This latter result, 
however, is largely due to the fact that on most estates physical conditipjis 
arc such that all the tillage has to be done by hand, and the labour supply is riot 
adequate for the purpose. This results in more ratoon crops being taken thnu 
would be the ease if labour were more plentiful and cheaper. The best estates, 
however, get 21 tons of sugar to the acre, and in individual fields the crop is 
sometimes very good. So far as the soil is concerned the richness of the 
alluvial belt is all that can bo desired for sugnrenne. The great difficulty 
is to provide adequate drainage for this crop. The sugar estates have been 
admirably laid off. Tbc land is naturally level, and they are protected on all 
sides by high earthen embodiments, in the front substantial sen-defences, 
at the back a solid dam for protection from flood water in times of heavy rnin, 
and side dams of a less substantial nature for the same purpose. Wherever 
the lie of the land permits drainage by gravity flow, arrangements for this are 
made, and the drains discharge into the sea or creeks at low tide through a 
“ koker," or sluice gate, which opens and shuts automatically with the tide. 
"Where conditions do not submit of ibis system large pumping plants liavc 
been erected, jk’nd some estates have the admirable system of a large engine 
erected on the back dam which can work a pump on either side, so tiia' in timo 
of heavy rain one pump can lift water at the rate of 200 tons a minute, over 
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i he dam and discharge it into a creek, "while in times of drought the other 
pump can introduce water at a similar rate from the creek into the estate canals, 
The estates themselves are divided up into suitable blocks, each equipped 
with its own diains and roads, and the whole is intersected by canals which servo 
ns navigation canals and carry the cane to the mill, which act as irrigation 
canals when filled up with outside water during periods of drought, and which 
can even be used for drainage if pumped dry, though, oi course thoy do not 
suffice for all the drainage required. Drainage is indeed the great difficulty, 
and is provided for by drainage cuts in the fields at frequent intervals. In 
most cases the drainage arrangements are fairly adequate ; but the necessity 
for these frequent drainage cuts makes mechanical cultivation almost impos- 
sible. All tillage operations have to be done by band, and this is very costly. 
They cannot employ steam cultivation, ns is done in such countries as Hawaii ' 
and Formosa, and they have not got cheap labour in the sense that countries 
like India and Java enjoy this advantage. The problem that they are up 
against is the necessity for a large labour supply, coupled with a much higher 
rate of wages then is paid in other countries which use labour freely. Another 
difficulty which the high cost of tillage bj r hand presents is that it prevents 
any system of green-manuring. On an intractable clay soil the mechanical 
effect of green-manuring can hardly fail to be beneficial for sugar-cane ; and 
the Agricultural Department has demonstrated the value of incorporating 
rice straw in the soil. It would seem to be almost certain that a heavy green- 
manuring with crotalaiia juncea would produce a striking result; but the 
shortage and high cost of labour prevents the trial of such experiments. 

The criterion of success in cane growing is the cost of producing a ton 
of cane, of fair average quality If we take the year 1913 as a year which 
gives normal figures, comparable as between one sugaT producing country 
and another, the cost works out roughly as follows : — 


Cost of a ton of stripped canc delivered at the factory in 1913 


Hawaii . . 

Formosa 

Java 

India (Deccan) 
Cuba 

British Guiana 


£1 : 1)4 
£0 t 13 : 4 
£0 : 9:4 
£0 i 13 ) 4 

£0 i 10 i 1 

£0 : 14 : 9 


(The figures for the first four countries were collected by myself on the spot 
in 1913. The figure for Cuba is taken from Geerlig’s “ The World’s Cane 
Sugar Industry,” p. 1 79. The figure for British Guiana was supplied to me ’ 
by the Secretary, Sugar Planter’s Association, British Guiana). 

In the matter of sugar malting machinery, some of the Sugar Estates 
are well equipped with modem machinery, and improvement in this respect 
has been made in recent years but on some estates the machinery is antiquat- 
ed ; and it was estimated only a few years ago that the outturn of sugar in the 
Colony might be increased by 15 per cent, merely by the improvement of 
crushing plant in the factories. 
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It has been estimated that the alluvial area in the Colony is capable of 
producing 2| million tons of sugar, and that, in addition, a large amount of 
sugar might be produced in other tracts where sugar has not yet been tried. 
However this may be, there seems to be little prospect/ of any marked exten- 
sion in the near future ; indeed the area under cane is slowly receding. During 
the last century the production of sugar was more than doubled, and the 
figure now varies between 100,000 and 120,000 tons a year. In the present 
state of the sugar market it is quite likely that some of the weaker estates 
will go out of sugar cultivation, and the production of sugar in the Colony 
may even fall to half the present figure ; but the stronger estates appear to be 
on a sound footing, and the physical conditions are too good to permit the 
industry to go under permanently. It seems probable that on some estates 
blocks of land could be found on which mechanical cultivation could be intro- 
duced without interfering unduly with drainage. If this is so the cost of pro- 
duction might be reduced in those areas. 

Before leaving the subject of sugar I may mention one fact of agricul- 
tural interest. It ib found by experience that the fertility of worn-out sugar 
lauds can be renovated by putting this land under water and keeping it under 
water for a period of from one to three years. This is remarkable ; and wbat 
is stranger still is that the benefit desired appears to come from an improve- 
ment in the texture of the soil, brought about by the continued flooding. 

Rice . — As might be expected the rich soil of the alluvial tract, coupled 
with the possibility of regulating the water supply, makes the country very 
suitable for rice. Between 1903 and 1919 the area under rice cultivation has 
extended from 17,000 to 61,000 acres ; and whereas prior to 1893 the average 
annual import of rice into the Colony was 18,000 tons, this import had by 
1917 been converted into an export of 14,000 tons. During the past 20 years 
the outturn of paddy per acre, estimated for the whole colony has varied 
between 2,100 and 2,900 lbs. per acre, or an equivalent of between 1,300 and 
1,750 lbs. of clean rice per acre, if we take rice at 3-5ths of its equivalent in 
paddy. This compares well with the estimated general averages for Bengal 
and Burma which are placed at 1,200 and 1,500 lbs. of clean rice, respectively, 
to the acre. As a matter of fact, however, the facilities for rice growing in 
British Guiana are far better than these comparative figures would appear 
to show, because (1) a large part of the rice in British Guiana is grown on lands 
on which the water is not under control, and (2) the area sown to rice is for 
greater than the rice growers can manage ; which involves long delays in sow- 
ing and reaping, poor tillage, and broad-casiing instead of transplanting. 
Probably about half the rice in the Colony is broadcasted. For the above 
reasons the general average outturn is much lower than the facilities warrant. 
Where the water is under control 3,500 lbs. of paddy per acre (= 2,100 lbs. of 
clean rice) are commonly obtained, and by caieful methods the Agricultural 
Department get yields up to 5,600 lbs. of paddy per acre (= 3,360 lbs. clean 
rice). Looking at the alluvial tract as a whole I think that theie can be no 
doubt that it has very fine possibilities for rice growing. The facilities for 
getting the water under control are far greater than in most rice growing coun- 
tries, and the cost is relatively small. I think that there is a great future for 
British Guiena as a rice growing and lice exporting country. 
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Cocoanuts .— Cocoanuts have been extensively planted in recent years, 
largely on unsuitable land. No doubt there mo tracts in the Colony suitable 
for cocoanuts, but mo c t of the present plantations are suffering from defec- 
tive drainage, as their unthrifty appearance indicator. 

Rubber and Limrs —Suffer from diseases, and their successful cultiva- 
tion presents difficulties. 

Cocoa — Appeals to do noil, but has only been planted on a email scale. 

Coffee . — Appears to do remm kably well in some tracts ; but for wont 
of labour to pick it a largo 'paifc of the crop rot3 in the ground. 

Groan'd Provisions . — The miscellaneous mixed crops of fruits, •vegetables, 
etc., so designator!, will grow freely on drained land anywhere In the alluvial 
area. In Chapter X an estimate Of the produce of such 'cultivation on 
“‘pegass” sods has already boon given. There 'is no 'doubt flint this class 
of cultivation does hotter on tho soils where there is an odmixture'of vegetable 
matter or sand, than it does on the pure clay ; but wherever the alluvial soil 
has been drained it, will grow wonderful crops of maize, tamiias, eddoes/ cas- 
sava, yams, sweet potatoes, black-eyed peas, plantains, bananas, etc. At 
Onderneeming, where I hart an opportunity of studying this land of cultiva- 
tion, it reminded mo strongly of the vciy fine cultivation on the garden lands 
of tbo Surat District lound Amalsad, land which commands enormous prices. , 
Land of the kind mentioned above is freely availablo m British Guiana at 
nominal prices, and lias tins advantage over the land at Amalsad, that where- 
as at the lattor place frequent irrigation and heavy manuring are necessary, 
in British Guiana crops can be taken all the year round without any irrigation 
and for years together without any manure. One difficulty in tho way of 
growing buch crops, houover, 'is that they are' easy to’pilfer ; and thefts of 
this kind ate common. 

Potential Crops . — It seems to me to be almost certain that on some of 
tho varied, rich, alluvial soils, where abundant water is under command, jute 
could bo cultivated with success ; but I cannot claim any knowledge of jute 
cultivation. 

Good cattle aro bred in the Colony and might, be greatly improved by 
more attention to systematic breeding and feeding,- but the wetter parts of 
the coastal tract aro not very suitable for cattle. I believe that buffaloes 
would do bettor here. There arc a few- imported buffaloes in the Colony, 
but they appear to be of an inferior draught brofld. I think that it would 
be profitable to introduce s6me good Delhi buffaloes, which arc a good milk 
bleed, and would provide an' industry in butter making. The butter used 
in the Colony is now imported, and commands a high price. The male stock 
would be useful to small holders for ploughing tlieir rice fields/and could pro- 
bably also be used in some places for ploughing sugar-cane fields, as is now 
done in Trinidad. 

Pigs are profitable animals in the Colony, and in forest tracts there is 
usually an abundance of food for them in the fruit of various palm trees grow- 
ing wild. It is a common thing to hear people say that the leason why they 
do not grow more ground provisions k that there is do .market for them. This 
is a fact in manv localities; but ground raovisions might bo fed with advantage 
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to pigs ; and if a bacon-curing industry were started, it is likely that a profit- 
able export trade miglit be built up. 

Areca-nut (supari) trees grow freely and with little attention, but there 
is hardly any market for the produce’ in British Guiana. The possibility of 
export oJE are'ca nuts to India is worth considering. 

The most obvious, agricultural development, however, is the growing 
of millets and pulses as field crops on the hills mentioned in Chapter X and 
any other 'places found to be suitable.' Many Indians told me that they would 
be glad to obtain jowari, bajra, nachani, etc., but were unable to do so. At 
present wheat, dhal, and split- peas form a large part of the staple food of the 
Colony. All are imported, and. their. cost is relatively high. I believe that 
there is no reason why home-grown millets, tur (arhar) and other pulses should 
not largely take their place, with the result that the cost of living would be 
lowered to' the advantage of all' other industries and of the population in general. 


APPENDIXTV. 

ANALYSIS OF POPULATION, INDUSTRIES, ETC. 

Total Population of the Colony. 

•1911 -.. .. .. ... .. 296,041 

1921 .... .. .. .. .. 297,691 

Showing an increase Of only 1’650 in lO years. The smallness of the increase 
is accounted for by 'the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, which is estimated to 
have' caused 12,000 deaths, and by the fact that indentured emigration from 
India ceased in 1917, while 3,357 indentured emigrants were repatriated^ to 
India during the years 1919 and 1920, under the terms of the indentured agree- 
ments. 


Distribution of the Population. 


In towns 

• • a a a a 

a a 

67,000 

On Sugar estates . . 


a a 

66,000 

In Villages 

• • . • , , 

a a 

112,000 

On farms and settlements 

• • a a • , 

a a 

42,000 

In forest districts . . 

• • ft • a • 

Racial Analysis. 

a a 

8,000 

Europeans 

• • a • a a 

• a 

3,000 

Portuguese 

* * a * • • 

• a 

9,000 

East Indians 

• • • • « « 

a a 

124,000 

Chinese ... . . 

• • a a % a 


2,000 

Blacks . . 

a a a a • a 

• a 

117,000 

Mixed races 

• • a a « a 

• a 

30,000 

Aborigines 

• • a a a a 

• a 

9,000 


East Indians. The total number of East Indians returned at the 1921 
census was 124,938, 1,529 less than 1911. Of the present East Indian popula- 
tion 68 per cent, were born in the Colony. y 1 
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Classification of Bast Indians according to Tleligion. 


Hindus 05,000 

Mahotnracdans .. .. .. .. 18,000 

Christian .. .. . . .. .. 11,000 

Parsi . . . . . . . . . . . . 244 

Classification of East Indians according to occupation. 
Professional . . . , . . . . . . 350 

Domestics .. .. .. 1,430 

Commercial . . . . . . , . . , 2,270 

Agricultural . . . . . . . . . . 78,018 

Industrial . . . . . . . . . . 2,481 

♦Unoccupied . . . . . . . , . . 40,383 

women engaged in domestic duties, children, ete). 


Excess of Males over Females amongst East Indians. 

1911 .. 20,000, i.e., giving 73 females to 100 males. 

1921 .. .. 13,000, i.e., giving 80 females to 100 males. 

Prior to 1911 tlie disproportion between males and females amongst the East 
Indians must liavo been muck greater, since amongst the indentured labourers 
brought to British Guiana the ratio of males to females was more than 2 to 1, 
and the fact that the number of females is now approaching the number of 
males is due to the fact that 03 per cent, of fho present East Indinn population 
are colony-born, and amongst them the numbers of males and females are 
approximately equal. 



Table showing changes in the East Indian population during the last six years, and the causes of the same. 
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APPENDIX V. 

"VITAL STATISTICS. 

During the years 1911 to 1921 the total births recorded in the Colony 
amounted to 92,000 and the deaths also amounted to 92,000. Amongst the 
East Indians the births amounted to 40,000 and the deaths to 42,000 during 
the same period of 10 years, so that there was a net loss of 2,000 East Indiana 
due to this cause. 

Messrs, McNeill and Chimmanlal reported in 1914 that the vital statistics 
for the quinquennium prior to their visit averaged out ns follows for the Indian 
population in British Guiana, viz : — 

Averago Indian birth rate per miilo . . . . . . 20 '7 

Average Indian death rate per millo . . .. 34 

the low birth rate being’ duo to the fact that the number of women was far short 
of the number of men. 

The figures of vital statistics for the East Indian population during the 
last six years available arc as follows ; — 

Per mille. 


— 

Indians on Sugah 
Estates only. 

Who r.r Indian ’ 

roFDDATJON. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

BirthE. 

Deaths. 

1915 

SO 

24 

32 

20 

1916 

25 

24 

20 

28 

1917 

20 

29 

29 

33 

1918 

21 

46 

23 

50 

1919 

23 

48 

24 

48 

1920 

SO 

23 

35 

27 

Averago 

25’8 

32*3 

28-1 

35-8 

Averago omitting the two years of 

27-7 

25 

30-5 

29-2 

influenza, viz,, 1918-19. 






appendix VI. 

WAGES. 


The heaviest Work on the estates is punt-loading, i.e., loading punts with 
cut cane. Tor this work the strongest and steadiest workers axe selected. On 
some estates this work- is paid for by a daily wage, which in the early part of 
1922 was 3/4 a day. On other estates this work is given out on task wages, 
and the earnings are about the same. It is a work which involves long hours. 

As examples of the wages earned by ordinary labourers, male and female, 
the following figures for wages are given, which were being paid on one of the 
largest sugar estates in Berbice. 
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Table showing wcclhj and daily wages. Shovel Gang. (Male). 


Week ending 

G-l-22 

\ 13-1.22 

j 

:o 1-22 

27-1-22 

3.0-00 

10 2 22 

17-2-22 

21-2*22 

No at Trork 

133 

12G 

82 

107 

100 

100 

105 

115 

No cf working 
dajslost 

I2f 

23S 

2 8-1 

133 

134 

^ iso 

141 

223 

Percent of w ork- 
ms days lest. 

15-5 

31-4 

07-7 

21-7 

' 

1 24 *2 

31 0 

22*3 

32*0 

Amount earned 
m dollars and i 
cents 

CfST *7(» 

2a M4 , 

j 

07-1 

125*04 

} ' 

141-44 

no 

! 

193 

223-10 

Average per da} 

worked in cents i 

07 5 j 

40-1 , 

- W 

| 

20*1 | 

) 

20 3 

31 0 

39 8 

47-9 


s d 

s d 

I 

| 8 d 

s t d \ 

6 d. 

g d 

8. d. 

a. d. 

A t enge per da> 
worked m slid 
lings and pcnc». 

2 i l 

| 2 Of , 
i 

i 

l li 

i 

! 

1 1 1 , 

! | 

1 2} 

1 3} 

1 s 

2 0 


(V./7 — Of th* portol «hotrn aboic gnridmg w is in progre^ during flic* whole of fhc 
fir->L wc'A and during n few da*. n of the «econd Grinding re st irted on Februar} 22nd, and 
thib affected \»ork for Home dti)i preii mst} ) 


Details regarding tlic nagcs of 4 men in the above gang arc shown in the 
table below. Two of these men were selected as earning high wages, and two 
as earning low wages : — 


Wc r k ending. 

i 

Molinn 

San i char. 

Kanihgan 

Ranihl. 

Otli.Tnniwrj- 1922 
mh.Inntnry 1022 

20tli Jium '.r\ [922 

17 0 in fi da} a 
film.'! d/ns 

1 (mi 2 elajs 

15 8 m fi dn}s 

8 i m 4 d.n s 
Absent 

12 0 m h cln\s 

3 0 m 1 dav j 
4 0 m 3 di}i 

8 1 in fi daa s 
fi 2 in 1 daj s. 
Absent, 

27 til Jimmy 1922 

7 2 m 1 dajs 

Absent 

- 

0 0 in 0 days 

4 S in 4 clnjs. 

3rd February 1022 

1 Ot U Tebru i ry 1 02 2 * 

17th 1 < bnnry 1022 

2 i tli February 1022 

3 2m 5 eh} s 
' bin 3 din a 

10 !0 in 1 data 

11 1 in 5 da}s 

0 0 m fi days 
fi 0 m G eh} 8 

18 i m (> d*ns 

12 0 m fi daj s 

fi 4 in fi da}s 

7, G m fi d lys 

7 0 in fi d us 

G f 8 in 5 da} s 

4 S in fi da} s, 
fi 2 in j day*, 
fi 10 in fi da} s. 

3 4 in 3 da}s. 


3. <7 

3. d. 

A d. 

s. d. 

Average per day worked • — 

2 11 

2 0 -- 

2 Ot 

1 2} 


Mssaw. 
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Turning now to women workers, the following are the ligates ion. Wos \ 
weeding gang on the same oDate and for the same per_od:~ ‘ 


Week ending , . 

0-1-22 

13-1-22 

20-1-22 

27-1-22 

3-2-22 

0 2-22 

17-2 22 

24-2 22 

No. at notlf 

01 

73 

CO 

83 

00 

65 

54 

92 

No. of woiking 
days lost. 

78 

• 01 

no 

i 

120 

144 

173 

111 

62 

•Ter c' r nt. of work- 
ing days lost. 

2f ’3 

13-0 ; 

r.8-o 

25 '0 

25-0 

, 33-9 

19-0 

14 -S 

Amount earned 
m doilan and 
rents 

93-02 

102-10 

25 -C4 

01-78 

09 -CO 

j 


105-3 

134-14 

Atoragc per day 
w orl.'od m 

cents, 

20 

30 

i 

20-0 

24 ’8 

23 

30-1 

23 '2 

£8-0 


*< d. 

s. d, 

3. d. 

if. d, 

Sr d. 

Sr d 

«. d . 

j. d. 

Average per day i 
it diked in : 

shillings nnd 
ponce. 

j 1 2 f 

\ 1 3 

0 10] 

I l 

0 11} 

1 3 

O llj 

i l 2; 


Details of the wages of two workers in Die above gang during the same 
period, one selected as earning high wages, and one selected ns earning low 
wages. 


Week onding. 

Lakrnjia. 

, Someria. 

0th January 1022 

5 0 in 5 days. 

0 0 in D days. ' 

13th January 1922 . - ,, 

0 0 in 0 days. 

3 10 in 2 days. 

20 th January 1022 . , .. 

2 4 m 3 days. 

I (> in 2 days. 

27 th January 1922 . . , . 

8 4 in 0 days. 

3 4 in 5 days. 

3rd February 1922 

10th February 1922 

Absent. 

\ 

9 0 in 5 days. 

4 0 in 6 days, 

0 8 in 1 day. 

17th Fobruaiy 1922 

6 4 in 0 days. 

4 O in 4 days. 

24th February 192? 

30 2 in 0 days. 

4 2 in 4 days. 

Average per day worked . . . . 

Is. 2d. 

0s. , Hid.,** ‘ 
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Appendix VII. 

STANDARD OF LIVING. 

I. 

Standard of living and cost on 15th March 1922 for one male labourer 
as estimated by the Agent General for Immigration. 

Standard prescribed by the Immigration Ordinance 18 of 1891, Section 71, 
with additional morning ration, and other articles used by Indians in British 
Guiana. 


Commodity. 

Quantity per week. 

Price March 1922. 


Broad * , 


2 lb. 3 oz. 


17 cents. 

Morning ration .. 

Sugar.. 


31 oz. 


1 cent. 


Milk « • • • 


31 pints. 


28 cents. 

Bice 

• • • • 


3Hbs. 


» 

Bind .. . 

• • • • 


1 lb. 5 oz. 


13 „ 

Cocoanut oil 

« • • • 


7 oz. 


0 „ 

Masala 

• • • • 

• • 

BJ oz. 


1 * 

Sugar .. 

• • • • 

• * 

14 oz. 


4 „ 

Salt 



oz. 


1 „ 

Wheat floor 

** • « 


7 lbs. 


42 „ 


Total food 


.... 

SI -30 


Additional articles used by Indians. 



Onions 

• • « 4 


• • * • 


4 

Tea .. 

. , ,, 


• • • ■ 

•• 

4 

Kcrosine oil 


• • • • 

t • 

6 

Matches 



• * • • 

r* 

2 

Tobacco 

• . . . 


• • • * 

** 

12 

Fuel .. 

• « • * 


< • • « 


24 

Soap .. 

• • M 


• • • » 

•• 

3 






8 1-85 

Clothes for 1 week ■ . 

, , 

• » ♦ * 

i * 

31 

Implements for 1 week .. 

•• 

• » • » 

44 

10 




Tofal 

.. 

S 2-20= 


Os. 5>i 
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II. 


Standaid and cost- of living for one male la'bQiirer for one week m British 
Guiana on 15th Maicli 1922 as estimated By Agent General for Immigration. 


At tide. 

Standard 
for one week. 

Price m cents. 

Rico . , 

« 



1 gallon= 

2S 





8 lbs. 4 oz. 


Dbal . . 


« • * * 

, , 

2 lb 

1G 

IT lient flour 




4 lb 

28 

English potatoes 


* . * * 


2 lb 

14 

Onions . , 


, , 


i lb 

1 

Sugar .. 


,, 


4 lb 

16 

Coffee . . 


■ • • • 

• • 

1 lb 

14 

Dried fsh 


, , f ( 

, , 

H lb 

18 

Coco Mint oil 


. . 


1 pint 

22 

Kcrosmo ml 


• • , 

, , 

. > 1 pint 

6 

Salt . . 


, , , , 

t , 

1 lb 

3 

Matches 



, . 

. 8 baxeo 

3 

Tobacco 


.. 

*• 

2 oz 

1G 


Total cost of food 



$1 91 

Clothes estimate for one week 

S . 

t • 

31 

Implements estimate foi one week . . 

•• 

« • 

10 






$2 32 

„ =9s. 8 d 




III. 


Standard of living and cost on 

15th March 1922 for one labourer as esti- 

mated by the Agent General for Immigration 


Article. 


Puce in cents. 

Rice . . 




14 pallons= 

3D 





12 lb C oz. 


Dlnl . . 

, , 



1 lb 

12 

Wheat flour 

, , 

• t • * 


4 lb 

21 

English potatoes 

. , 

* • * » 


, 4 lb 

21 

Omoi b . . 

, » 

• • « • 


. . 

4 

Masala .. 

, , 

« • ♦ * 


, . 

8 

Sugar . . 

4 t 

« ■ • • 

4 4 

- 2 lbs. 

S 

Tea 

» * 

• * 4 r 

* t 

♦ . 

4 

Garlic . . 

* • 

*4 4 . 



4 

Cocoanut oil 

• • 

4 • « * 


-J pint. 

8 

Kcrosme oil 

■ • 

*« 4 ♦ 


f pint. 

6 

Salt 

^ , 

<- 

4 • 1 ♦ 


4 4 

2 

Matches 

• • 

« • « « 

» * 

« . 

2 

Tobacco 

« ♦ 

1 * • • 

i * 

2 oz. 

32 

Milk . . 

# . 

* * • * 

■4 » 

, . 

14 

Enel i . 

* » 

14 * * 


. . 

24 

Stay .. 

*» * 

t* * « 


>• 

3 

** 


Total food, etc. 

•• 

* * 

, S3'f.i [e o 
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IV. 


Standard of living and cost on 15th March 1922 for Hindu male and 
wife for one week as estimated by Agent General for Immigration. 

S. 

Pood, etc. . . ■ • • . • • • • • • . • 2 ’46 

Clothes .... . . . . . . . . 51 

Implements ... . . . . . . . . . . 20 



Total .. 3-17 

= 13s. 2 \d. 


Standard of living and cost on 15th March 1922 for Hindu male, wife 
and two children for one week as estimated by Agent General for Immigra- 
tion. 


8 . 

Pood etc.'] .. ... .. .. 3-50 

Clothes .. ,. c .. .. ... .. 95 

Implements^ .. .. .. ,. .. .. 20 


Total .. 4-G5 

= 195 . 4 \d. 

VI. 

Standard of living and cost in March 1922 for one Hindu male labourer 
as estimated by the labourer, himself. 


Article. 


Standard for 
for one week. 


Cost in March 1922. 




22G 


Article. 

Standard for 
one week. 

1 

CostinMaich 

1922. 

Tobacco 


48 cents. 

Matches . , . , . , v . 


3 „ 

Sugar .. 

21b 

C „ 

Milk .. 


12 „ 

Tea • • ... 


6 .. 

Green vegetable . . . . , . 


4 „ 

Meat .... 


48 „ 

Fish .. 


'12 

Soap 


4 „ 

Fuel 

»* 

24 „ 



S3-13 

Add for clothes and implements as in No. III. . 

• • 

41 

t 


§3-54 


• • 

=14s. 0i. 


VII. 

Standard of living and cost in March. 1922 for one Hindu male labourer 
as estimated by the labourer himself. 


Article. 

Standard for one week. 

Cost in Maroh 
1922. 

. 

Rice .. .. . . . . 

2 gallons = 161b 8 oz. 

40 cents. 

Wheat flour . . . . 

8 lb 

50 „ 

Dhal 

1 “mug” 

22 „ 

Salt .. 

2 „ 

Coeanut oil 


20 „ 

Kcrosine oil . . 


7 „ 

Masala 


2 „ 

Potatoes 


0 „ 

Sugar 


6 „ 

Tobacco and matches .. 


28 ft 

$1-88 

Add for clothes and implements as in No. Ill 

* t “ 

41 

S2-29 
=9#. 8jd. 
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Oto estimate* to the coat of living to asingle man to a weeh in March 
1922 as given by labourers were- 


Food, etc . . » ' , ' ; 

Add lor clothiRg and implements 


No. VIII. 


S 2-93 
41 


No, IX. 


No. X. 


No. XI. 


$3-34 
-13s, lid. 


$2-96 

41 


$2-54 

41 


83-37 
14s. Old. 


S2-95 
12s. 3£d. 


$3-47 

41 


83-88 
16s. 2d. 


Standard of living and cost in March 1922 for Hindu labourer and wife 



XII. 

xra. 

Food, etc. . . * ■ • * • * 

§3-96 ' 

$4-44 

Add for clothing and implements as in No. IV 

71 

71 


84.67 

85-16 


=19s. 5 Id. 

= 21s. 6d. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

SCHEME AND MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO US BY HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY THE GOVERNOR OP BRITISH GUIANA. 

C.S.O.-6262-1920. 

British Guiana Colonization Scheme. 


Information for intending colonists . As fonvatded by Colonial Office to Indirt 

Office 

This memorandum is issued under the authority of the Commissioner 
of the Government of British Guiana, and sets out the terms that that 
Government undertakes to observe in respect of persons who are accepted 
as colonists and emigrate to British Guiana under that Colony’s Coloniza- 
tion Scheme. 

An adult man or woman accepted as a colonist will receive — 

(1) A free passage to British Guiana, for himself or herself, wife, children 
and such dependents as may be permitted to accompany them. 
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(2) Employment wit 1 ' registered emp’oyers, if tf icy desire such employ- 

ment at tlie outset, at the euirent rates of wages which are such 
that : — 

An ordinary able-bodied naan can eran 4s. 2f?., at piece-work in the 
field, in seven hours. 

An ordinary able-bodied woman can eran 2s. Id., at piece-work in 
the field, in seven hours. 

No prospect of a fall in these rates can he foreseen. 

(3) Free housing for three years, if employed with a registered em- 

ployer ; for married persons separate married quarters or 
cottages. A number of separate cottages aie now being built. 

(4) Free hospital and Medical treatment for three years, if employed 

with a registered employer. 

{5) Fiee rations for children under eleven years of age, for 12 months 
after amval. 

Free milk rations for children under five 3 r ears, during the whole time 
their parents remain in the employment of a registered employer. 

Free rations will be issued for a period of six months to pregnant and 
nursing women working with a registered employer. 

(G) A free return passage to India after seven years’ residence in the 
Colony for adult colonists and their dependents An assisted 
passage after five years’ residence in the Colony, towards which 
each adult emigrant will contributc£7 10s. 0 cl. or one quarter o r the 
cost whichever is less. An ass'sfed passage after three years’ 
residence, towards which an adult emigrant will contribute £15 
or one-half of the cost, whichever is less. 

In the case of colonists’ children under 10 years of age, the above 
amounts arc halved. , 

Any individual or family will he sent hack free of charge at any time 
if the Government of India’s supervising officer or the Clfef 
Colonisation Officer so directs. 

(7) A special Reward Grant of Land, p-otectedfrom, or not It aide to 
floods, drained and suitable for cultivation, of five acres to the 
head of a colonist family, or of two acres to a single colonist 
(man or woman), where the claimant has engaged in any form * 
of agriculture under a legistered employer for three years con- 
tinuously. 

The title to such land will he conditional on the fulfilment of the r;- 
quirements of the British Guiana Crown Lands Regulations ,in 
legard to the payment of fe°s and beneficial occupation. The 
fees payable for the Reward Grants of Land will be five annual 
payments of 4s. 2d., an acre each, made in advance at the begin- 
ning of each year. 
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The cost of preparing these Reward Grants of Land, as stated above, 
will be borne by the Government of the Colony. 

(8) No colonist who has applied for, or received, a free or assisted return 

passage to India will receive a Reward Grant of Land. No colonist 
who has received a Reward Grant will receive a free or assisted 
passage unless he has fulfilled all the requirements of the Crown 
Lands Regulations in regard to the payment of fees and beneficial 
occupation. 

(9) Immigrants who are eligible for return passage may commute or 

defer such right in exchange for a free grant of land, subject to 
carrying out the conditions as to beneficial occupation, 

Memorandum attached to His Excellency the Governor’s scheme. 

Hitherto the only terms proposed with regard to Indian immigrants 
have been those which it has been suggested should be given), to immigrants 
whose passage to the Colony is paid by the Colony and who have no means 
by which they can start agricultural operations immediately on their own 
account. Up to the present moment, nearly every indentured immigrant has 
had to start work as the employe of some other person, and the immigrants 
who have made such remarkable progress in the acquisition of property began 
their career in the Colony in this manner. 

2. Under the new system, the immigrant, if he works for. anybody else, 
can choose, his own employer. If he is able to support himself for a little 
while, and has some small means of his own, he can almost atonce become 
a small farmer on his own account. 

3. The financial aspect of the introduction of immigrants, most of whom 
will during the first three years work under registered employers, is different 
from that of immigrants who immediately on arrival start woik on their own 
account. 

Registered employers will probably have to contribute a small sum for 
each day on which labour is done by a recently introduced immigrant. These 
small contributions will in time go some considerable way to paying the cost 
of return passages of those immigrants who desire to return. 

4. It is within the power of the Government, without reference to the 
Legislature, to give grants of Crown land to any persons who are likely to 
make a good use of them, and it is part of the policy of the Government to 
make such grants to immigrants who are their own masters, so as to induce 
them to settle permanently in the Colony. 

5. Similar grants would he made to immigrants on their first arrival, if 
they were in a position to occupy the land immediately ; but it is possible 
that available Crown land within reach of the market may require some 
expenditure before an income can be derived from it. When the immigrant 
has a certain amount of money himself, the Government would he willing 
to help by advances repayable over a term of years, but it cannot make such 
advances without the previous consent of the Legislature. Such conscut 
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*i i >, 

Would probably lie freely given in' times of prosperity, but would be witliliokl 
whenever there is any , financial stress. In times of " ] ur >■ ^ 

would no doubt be advisable to suspend temporaril, , 

immigrants. ( 

(>. There may bo immigrants who would arrive in tbo Colony. at their 
own expense either by immigrant ship or by ordinary means of conveyance. 
To auc.ii immigrants die free grants of land that would be made would be 
more liberal than in the case of immigrants whose passage to the Colony 
was paid from the Government funds. Possibly, if it were known that a 
certain number of families were coming at their own expense, the Govern- 
ment could prepare for their reception plots of land with dwellings thereof 
the Government bearing the cost of preparation oi the land and erection of 
buildings to an amount equal ■ to the ordinary cost of introduction oi the 
immigrant. Any scheme of this kind would m each case have to be previously 
approved by the local Legislature. 

7. It is impossible to say how many acres of land would be given, as 
the value of the land differs so much in different localities. Most of the sugar 
lands on the coast areyvcri at this time of depression worth some 120 an acre, 
and have cost much more than that to put into thier present condition with 
drainage and sea defence. On the other hand, there are lands which can 
bo utilised at a comparatively low' cost, and for each the only permanent 
requirement would be the actual cultivation of half of it within a term of years 
to be iixod. In all these cases it is necessary for an agreement to be come 
to, between riie immigrant and the Government. 

8. It is doubtful whether the Legislature would be willing to assume 
the obligation to give free passages back to India in the case oi immigrants 
who diu not serve for a minimum period under registered employers, but it 
would probably agree to repatriate any immigrants wdiom the representative 
of the Indian Government m the Colony might for special causo deem it 
desirable to repatriate. 

9. The Government will not feel bound to make grants to any im- 
migrants not previously approved by its own agent. 
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